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THE    PkEFACE 


The  artist  is  the  creolor  ol  beautUuI  things. 
To  reveal  art  p.;u  conceal  the  artist  Is  art's  aim. 
The  critic  Is  he  who  can  translate  Into  another  manner 
or  a  new  matcrtnl  his  lmprcsf<Ion  of  beautiful  things. 
The  highest,  at  the  lowest,  form  of  crilicism 
Is  a  mode  of  autoblogrnphy. 
Those  who  And  ugly  meanings  in  bcniitlful  things  are 
corrupt  without  being  charming.    This  is  a  fault. 

Those  who  Hnd  beautiful  meanings  In 
beautiful  things  are  the  cultivated.    For 
these  there  Is  hope. 
They  arc  the  elect  to  whom  beautiful  things 
meai.  -^iily  Beauty. 

There  is  no  such  thing  as  a  moral  or  an  Im- 
moral book.    Books   are   well   written,  or 
badly  written.    That  is  all. 
The  ninet  lenth  century  dislike  of  Realism  is  the  rage 
of  Caliban  seeing  his  own  face  In  p  glass. 

The  nineteenth  cen'.ur<  dislike  of  Ro- 
manticism is  the  rage  of  Caliban  not 
teeing  his  own  face  in  a  glass. 
The  moral  life  of  man  forms  part  ot  the  subject- 
matter  of  the  artist,  but  the  morality  of  art  con- 
sists In  the  perfect  use  of  an  imperfect  medium. 
No  artist  desires  to  prove  anything.  Even 
things  that  are  true  can  be  proved. 


•  THE  PREFACE 

No  artist  has  ethical  sympathies.  An  ethical 
sympathy  in  an  artist  is  an  unpardonabia 
mannerism  of  style. 

No  artist  is  ever  morbid.    The  artist 
can  express  everything. 
Thought  and  language  arc  to  the  arilst  Instru- 
ments o{  an  art. 

Vice  and  virtue  are  to  the'  arUst  materlab 
for  an  art. 
From  the  point  of  view  of  form,  the  type  of  all  the 
arts  is  the  art  of  the  musician.    From  the  point  of 
view  of  feeling,  the  actor's  craft  Is  the  type. 

AU  art  is  at  once  surface  and  symbol. 
Those  who  go  beneath  the  surface  do  so  at  their 
peril. 

Those  who  read  the  symbol  do  so  at  their 
peril. 

It  is  the  spectator,  and  not  life,  that  art  really  mirrors. 
Diversity  of  opinion  about  a  woric  of  art  shows 
that  the  work  is  new,  complex,  and  vital. 

WTien  critics  disagree  the  artist  is  in  accord 
with  himself. 
We  can  forgive  a  man  for  making  a  useful  thing  as 
long  as  he  does  not  admire  it.    The  only  excuse  for 
making  a  useless  thing  is  that  one  admire*  it  intensely 
All  art  is  quite  useless. 

Oscar  Wildb. 
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CHAPTER    I 

fh..™-.  .It*  "8*5'  summer  wind  stirred  amidst 
a^L  .1  *,?'  *''*  garden,  there  came  through  the  odi" 
door  the  heavy  scent  of  the  Iliac,  or  the  more  dellrnf^ 
perfume  of  the  plnk-flowerlng  thorn  * 

b««  J!^  ^Ki'^u'll"  °'  '*'*  "^'^an  of  Persian  saddle- 
bags on  which  he  was  lying,  smoking,  as  was  his 
custom.  Innumerable  cigarettes,  Lord  Henry  Wotton 
could  Just  catch  the  gleam  of  the  honey-sweet  and 
honey-coloured  blossoms  of  a  laburnum  whose 
Uemulous  branches  seemed  hardly  abT^bear  thS 
^^w""  h'.J!  "'Jl^^y  »°  flame-like  as  thtlrsf  and 
Slo^t'Sfffin*"  ^*"'  11"''""'=  '"adows  of  birts  "n 
night  flitted  across  the  long  tussore-sllk  curtains 
that  were  stretched  In  front"  of  the  huge  window 
producing  a  kind  of  momentary  Japanese  K' 
and  making  him  think  of  those  pallid  jade  faced 
painters  of  Toklo  who,  through  the  medium  of  "n 
art  that  Is  necessarily  Immobile,  seek  to  convey  th" 

of  th%°L«"l""f/1'*  '"°"°"-    The  sullen  WrmS; 
of  the  bees  shouldering  their  way  through  the  lona 

^T,TJ!:  8'i"l'  °'  '=""*^""8  with  monotonous  Inslstencf 
round  the  dusty  gilt  horns  of  the  straggling  woodbine 
seemed  to  make  the  stillness  more  oppressWe     -nTe 
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dlsV„rorga,l:°"'°"  ""'  ''"•=  "'''  ''°"''^-  ""t^  "i  a 
In  the  centre  of  the  room,  clamped  to  an  uprlcht 
easel  stood  the  full-length  portrait  of  a  young  man 
some  m.T.'^H?^  P"'°"'''  ^^''"'y-  «"d  in  front^oT?t" 
selT  b'I  Hnww'r?''^^,:  '''''  ^'"'"6  the  artist  hlm- 
^nm»  ,  Hallward.  whose  sudden  disappearance 
some   years  ago   caused,   at  the   time,  such   pubUc 

jecTuro^s'"**  """"  ^'^-^  '''"  *°  '"'  ""'"i'  strange^  co„- 

t^'^^  i''\P'l'"*"  ^°°^^'^  at  the  gracious  and  comelv 
form  he  had  so  skilfully  mlrror.d  In  his  art?  a  smile 
of  pleasure  passed  across  his  face,  and  seemed  ab^ut 
to  linger  there.  But  he  sudden  y  started^  up  and 
closing  his  eyes,  placed  his  Angers  upon  the  lids 
as  though  he  sought  to  Imprison  within  his  brain 
some^curious  dream  from  which  he  feared  he  mflh? 

ho'l"  '*  ^i*"'  ^,^*^  '"°^^'  Basil,  the  best  thine  vou 
have  ever  done,"  said  Lord  Henry,  languidly"  -^ou 

Thf a"^^'"'^.  "^"'^  "  n^'^t  y««  to  the  Grosvenor 
The  Academy  is  too  large  and  too  vulgar.  Whenever 
I  have  gone  there,  there  have  been  either  so  manv 
people  that  I  have  not  been  able  to  see  the  p°ct^?M 
which  was  dreadful,  or  so  many  pictures  thatThave 
not  been  able  to  see  the  people,  which  was  wo«e 
The  Grosvenor  Is  really  the  only  place." 

I   dont  think   I  shall  send  It  anywhere"  he 

answered,  tossing  his  head  back  In  that  o5d  way 

hat  used  to  make  his  friends  laugh  at  him  at  Oxford 

No  :    I  won't  send  it  anywhere."  "xiora. 

Lord  Henry  elevated  his  eyebrows,  and  looked  at 

sm^kP  t1,'^?'*'"?"i  *''T8''  ^^'^  thin  blue  wreaths  o 
smoke  that  curled  up  In  such  fanciful  whorls  from 
his  heavy  opium-tainted  cigarette.     "  Not  send   « 

SnTLf/of,''  h'^"""'  "'»y  '  Have'yol'ln? 
reason  /     What  odd  chaps  you  nainters  app  I    v«,, 

do  anything  m  the  world  to'^galnTreputatroL.  ^Z 

awav  U  ^s'^smv  T'  y"",  ^n?  *»  ^^«t  t°  throwit 
away,     it  is  silly  of  you,  for  there  Is  only  one  thing 
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.     ever  capable  of  any  emotion  ••'  "  ""^  ""="  ^" 

myself  Into  It "  ^  '"'^^  P"'  *°''  ™"<:h  «" 

andTaugheT''  "*"*''*''  ''""''^"  ""^  «"  the  divan 

the  rame."''"'^  ^"^  ^"""^ '   ^"^  It  Is  quite  true,  all 

Ba'si?^7dV.n'\°^  y°""*"  '"  "1    Upon  my  vvord 
casii,  1  didn  t  know  you  were  so  voin  •   o„,i  i     ","' 

Sy.'£'"";f  „>;""'""'-■'»"  «rii,.„,5'b'.' 
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the  artist.  "  Of  course  I  am  not  like  him.  I  know 
that  perfectly  well.  Indeed,  I  should  be  sorry  to 
look  like  him.  You  shrug  your  shoulders?  I  am 
telling  you  the  truth.  There  is  a  fatality  about  all 
physical  and  Intellectual  distinction,  the  sort  of 
fatality  that  seems  to  dog  through  history  the  falter- 
ing steps  of  kings.  It  is  better  not  to  be  different 
from  one's  fellows.  The  ugly  and  the  stupid  have 
the  best  of  it  in  this  world.  They  can  sit  at  their 
ease  and  gape  at  the  play.  If  they  know  nothing 
of  victory,  they  are  at  least  spared  the  knowledge  of 
defeat.  They  live  as  we  all  should  live,  undisturbed. 
Indifferent,  and  without  disquiet.  They  neither 
bring  ruin  upon  others,  nor  ever  receive  it  from  alien 
hands.  Your  rank  and  wealth,  Harry  ;  my  brains, 
such  as  they  are — my  art,  whatever  it  may  be  worth  ; 
Dorian  Gray's  good  looks — we  shall  all  suffer  for 
what  the  gods  have  given  us,  suffer  terribly." 

"  Dorian  Gray  ?  Is  that  his  name  7  "  asked  Lord 
Henry,  walking  across  the  studio  towards  Basil 
Hallward. 

"  Yes,  that  Is  his  name.  I  didn't  Intend  to  tell  it 
to  you." 

"  But  why  not  ?  " 

"  Oh,  I  can't  explain.  When  I  like  people  Im- 
mensely I  never  tell  their  names  to  anyone.  It  Is 
like  surrendering  a  part  of  them.  I  have  grown  to 
love  secrecy.  It  seems  to  be  the  one  thing  that  can 
make  modern  life  mysterious  or  marvellous  to  us. 
The  commonest  thing  Is  delightful  If  one  only  hides 
It.  When  I  leave  town  now  I  never  tell  my  people 
where  I  am  going.  If  I  did,  I  would  lose  all  my 
pleasure.  It  is  a  silly  habit,  I  daresay,  but  somehow 
It  seems  to  bring  a  great  deal  of  romance  Into  one's 
life.     I  suppose  you  think  me  awfully  foolish  about 

"  Not  at  all,"  answered  Lord  Henry,  "  not  at  all, 
my  dear  Basil.  You  seem  to  forget  that  I  am  married, 
and  the  one  charm  of  marriage  is  that  it  makes  a  life 
of  deception  absolutely  necessary  for  both  parties. 
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I  never  know  where  my  wife  Is,  and  my  wife  never 
knows  what  I  am  doing.  When  we  meet-we  do 
meet  occasionally,  when  we  dine  out  together,  or  so 
K  "..^°.  "i*  Duke's— we  tell  each  other  the  most 
absurd  stories  with  the  most  serious  faces.  Mv  wife 
Is  very  good  at  It-much  better,  in  fact,  than  I  am. 
She  never  gets  confused  over  her  dates,  and  I  alwavs 
do.  But  when  she  does  find  me  out,  she  makes  no 
row  at  all.  I  sometimes  wish  she  would;  but  she 
merely  laughs  at  me." 

hI'JI,''"  *^  \^^^^l  y.°,"„***  "'"'"*  yo"'  married  life, 
?„^k  *f^A  Basil  Hallward,  strolling  towards  the 
door  that  led  Into  the  garden.  "  I  believe  that  vou 
are  really  a  very  good  husband,  but  that  you  are 
thoroughly  ashamed  of  your  own  virtues.  You  are 
an  extraordinary  fellow.  You  never  say  a  moral 
thing  and  you  never  do  a  wrong  thing.  Your 
cynicism  Is  simply  a  pose."  u      lour 

iJwf'"^  natural  Is  simply  a  pose,  and  the  most 
L^i^u^.P"*^  ^  know,"  cried  Lord  Henry,  laughing  ; 
and  the  two  young  men  went  out  Into  the  garden 
together,  and  ensconced  themselves  on  a  long  bamboo 
seat  that  stood  In  the  shade  of  a  tall  laurel  bush. 
The  sunlight  slipped  over  the  polished  leaves.  In  the 
grass,  white  daisies  were  tremulous. 
^^  After  a  pause.  Lord  Henry  pulled  out  his  watch. 
..     Tk"/™''\  ^  ""^^^  •»*  Soing,  Basil,"  he  murmured. 

and  before  I  go,  I  Insist  on  your  answering  a  question 
1  put  to  you  some  time  ago." 

"  What  is  that  ?  "  said  the  painter,  keeping  his 
eyes  fixed  on  the  ground.  *^    * 

"  You  know  quite  well." 

"  I  do  not,  Harry." 

"  \yell.  I  will  teU  you  what  It  Is.  I  want  yon  to 
explain  to  me  why  you  won't  exhibit  Dorian  Grav's 
picture.     I  want  the  real  reason." 

"  I  told  you  the  real  reason." 

"  No,  you  did  not.     You  .said  It  was  because  there 

was  too  much  of  yourself  In  It.    Now,  that  Is  childish." 

Harry,    said  Basil  Hallward,  looking  him  straight 
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J-oh'**  5°'^*'  "  ^^"y  portrait  that  Is  painted  with 

Thi  J,  '  ".  P"'"*'"^"  "'  ^''^  ^'"^'.  not  of  the  sUter 
The  sitter  is  merely  the  accident,  the  occasion      u 

Is  not  he  who  Is  revealed  by  the  painter -It  Is  rathiJ 

^mr,'"'n^^*'°'  °»   the%olouCcaAvas  reveals 
himself     Ihe  reason  I  will  no.  exhibit  this  picture 

ieci'efo/mTo^'rlir   '  ''"^^  shown^^rnKl 

aske°d.'*  "'"'^  '^"^'''*'-    "  ^"'^  '"^"t  ">  that  ?  "   he 

.i„'l^  f^'"  *?"  .y°"'"  «'^'<*  Hallward;  but  an  expres- 
sion of  perplexity  came  over  his  face  '^ 

panlU'elatil^'/^afiVr'  ^""•"  -""nued  his  com- 
an^d^p^^iTr^-^'i^'l-.-^Ha^^^^ 

nin^t  n1f^?"jy^^!""^/''  ^"'^^  'waning  down,  plucked  a 
plnk-petalled  daisy  from  the  grass;  and  eiamined  it 
I  am  quite  sure  I  shall  understand  It  "  he  reofied 

ff '•■  and"a^  f  *I!^•"""'  golden  wKlte^'eaS  red' 
aisk,      and  as  for  believmg  things.   I  can   believe 

"^  .^."J?>'  rr'^f'  ^^^^  "  '*  quit!  incrediSl^"  ''''' 
The  wind  shook  some  blossoms  from  the  trees  and 
m„*v«H?^  lilac-blooms,  with  their  Sustlring  sta?s 
moved  to  and  fro  In  the  languid  air.    A  crasshoDnp; 

a'fonVthf n'7''  ""'  V'''  ^^'  ««'l  ""«  -  tlu/ tE 
a  long  thin  dragon-fly   floated  past   on  Its   brown 

"'•a^sfl^Hili^'-  J'^l''  "«"^y  '«>"  ^  iVhe  could  hea? 

JlJ^t  ^tory  Is  simply  this,"  said  the  painter  after 
some  time.  "  Two  months  ago  I  went  to  a  cra^h^f 
Lady  Brandon's.  You  know  we  poor  artutsh^te  to 
show  ourselves  In  society  from  time  to  time  W  to 
remind  the  public  that  we  are  not  savages  W"ui  0° 
evening  coat  and  a  white  tie.  as  you  told  me  «,ce 
anybody,  even  a  stockbroker,  can  gain  a  reDStation 
for  being  civilised.    Well,  after  I  laS  been  in  "he 
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f^l  5=<?"'='ous  that  somTone  liriookl^g'^^^^^^^^  '''I 

sr.th.„g's"eUe1i^\''e^°rt7at*VwT,!;;  IL^"  ^''" 
exquisite  soA-ows.  Tlrl^  a"?raW '^1^'%  ^"^^^^ 
to.myse}J  iTtJ^rn?  fi  ^a^' "     '  '^•'  "°  *="«"* 
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Uonl«  m«"**T''K'r'  •""*  *•  *«>••''  "  '"to  h«  head  to 
uonise  me.    I  beUeve  some  picture  of  mine  had  made 

SbWT"  "*  ""  ""«• "» '«»t  had  been^atte«5 
?iLnth  .1  V*  penny  newspapers,  which  is  the  nlne- 
if„^,^;""*'"3f. **""'*'"*'  °'  immortality.  Suddenly 
I  found  myseU  face  to  face  with  the  young  man  whose 
personality  had  so  strangely  stirred  me*  We  w2?e 
ff  w-.^,"'!',  "^""V^  touching.  Our  eyes  met  again! 
in.^H  '"'''''?  "J.™"'  hut  I  asked  Lady  Brandon  to 

St^? Ir  ^f  wo'"?-  .P*.''»"P*  "  ^«»  not  soTecSless! 
alter  aU      It  was  simply  Inevitable.    We  would  have 

«?,«,,/**,  f^"?  *"^*"  ^"hout  any  IntroducUon  1 
fZ  Zf  ?1  *^*-  ''"""n  told  me  so  afterwards.  He. 
"'  in^  !•"•*  J^S  T^J'  '^""ned  to  know  each  other." 
And  how  did  Lady  Brandon  describe  this  wonder- 
ful young  man  7  "  asked  his  companion  "I  know 
she  goes  in  for  givlr.g  a  rapid  prtc^of  aU  her  guestT 

re5!f™cTd  'fdl'nn""*'"*  «"«  "^  '"  "  ta.cuJeS'a^d 
and  Hhhnl  **"."IT"?  ''"^e'ed  all  over  with  orders 
»mJ1^°u?'u""''  •'•'"'nS  Jnto  my  ear,  In  a  tragic 
whisper  which  must  have  been  perfectly  audible  to 
everybody  In  the  room,  the  most'^astoundlSg  de  ails 
i  'IT'^  °??-  ^  "''e  to  find  out  people  fo?  mvseU 
But  Lady  Brandon  treats  her  guests  exact^v  as  an 
aucUoneer  treats  his  goods.  She%ither  explains  them 
entirely  away,  or  teUs  one  everything  about  them 
^xcept  what  one  wants  to  know." 

Poor  Lady  Brandon  1    You  are  hard  on  her 
Harry  I  "   said  Hallward.  listlessly.  ^*'' 

My  dear  fellow,  she  tried  to  f-und  a  salon  and 
?«LT™  r'^f  «n  opening  a  restaurant.  How  couM 
M?.'Ca'nVray^7"^  '*"  "^'  """^^  ^"^  '"^^  "^  ^^^ 
"Oh,  something  like,  '  Charming  boy— poor  dear 
ww'L"^'*  ^  absolutely  inseparable.  Qult?forget 
what  he  does— afraid  he— doesn't  do  anything— 5h 

Srav^V^*K*VA.P'^".**-*"  '»  't  the^ol^Vde«  Mr! 
Gray  7  Neither  of  us  could  help  laughinc  ^d  w« 
became  friends  at  once."  «»"8nmg,  ana  we 

"Laughter  Is  not  at  aD  a  bad  beginning  for  a 
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friendship,  and  It  Is  far  the  best  ending  for  one."  tald 
the  young  lord,  plucking  another  daisy.  ' 

HaUward  shook  his  head.    "  You   don't  under- 

'^\l^f'  ''"'.1'''''.'^  I*'  «"'^'"  he  mSm""ed- 
or  what  enmity   Is,  for  that  matter.     You   like 

eve^olle.5.  ""'  *'  *"  "y*  y°»  "«  «ndlfle?e''nt  tS 

tlItln^°wA°Jf'h'yu  "^"5*."'  y""  '  "  "'e«J  Lord  Henry, 
f  hflt  *l?l»  .  '',^^  1"^  '"""""B  up  at  the  little  cloudi 
that  like  ravelled  skeins  ol  glossy  white  silk  were 
drUUng  across  the  hollowed  tuVolse  of  the  s„mm« 
_y\  ^.»  **  •    nofribly   unjust  of   you.     I   make   a 

f«"Jhe'ir""Z'd  ''."T*"  P'"'P'«-  »  'h""^''  myTends 
«««H  ^i.,*°?'*  '°°''!,'  ™y  acquaintances  for  their 
fnt^i.M^'"'}''"'  "'"'  "y  *"''°"«»  '<"■  their  good 
if  hVr-n„,„f  """i  •?"""*  ''*  '"^  «="«^"'  'n  the  choice 
?iev  .-  Ti,"-  ^  •'r*  "*>*  8°t  on"  who  Is  a  fool! 
They  are  all  men  of  some  InteUeO  al  power  and 
consequenOy  they  all  appreciate  me.  Is  that  v"^ 
vain  of  me?     I  think  It  Is  rather  vain."  ^ 

I  should  think  it  was,  Harry.     But  accordinc  to 
^  "Mv  dSl'^M  T'h  "*  ^""'y  «"  acquaintance:" 

I  supp"o1eT*  '"*  ""*°  '  *"*"•*•  "^  **"*  *"  "'Other. 
-JIPk'  ^'Others  I  I  don't  care  for  brothers.  My 
elder  brother  won't  die,  and  my  younger  brothew 
seem  never  to  do  anything  else."  "Miners 

,.  ^"'■'7  '  "  exclaimed  HaUward,  frowning. 
My  dear  fellow,  I  am  not  quite  serious.  But  I 
can't  help  detesting  my  relations.  I  suppole  It 
comes  from  the  fact  that  none  of  us  can  stand  other 
''^P'*»5f'^"8  *''*  *«•»«'  faults  as  ourselves.  I  auttl 
sympathise  w  th  the  rage  of  the  English  democ^cy 
agatast  what  they  call  the  vices  of  the  upper  orders 
The  masses  feel  that  drunkenness,  stupidity    and 

i^?w*S  *°""  "/  "'^^  •''^  ie<='al  property. 
and  that  If  anyone  of  us  makes  an  ass  of  himself  he 
U  poaching  on  their  preserves.     When  poor  Soutt- 
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wark  got  Into  the  Divorce  Court,  their  IndlanaUon 
wa.  quite  magnlflcent.    And  yet   I  don't  rppo'e 

?.'/!."  P.!'  """*•  <•'  "»•  proletariat  live  correcUVf" 
.^M  .i°J^  *  K*f*.*  *'"•  ■  "'"S'*  wo'd  that  you  have 

f««.?.''^  ?u*"7  **"J'l*'  •''*  pointed  brown  beard,  and 
tei.H"'^**"  *"  ••'»  potent-leather  boot  with  a 
n**«H*^*''*'.'*y  "»«•  "How  English  you  are 
Bf»"  ■  P«t  '»  the  second  time  you  have  Jade  Uiat 

EnXh'™",^  V  ""'  P"^  '"'^"^  an  Wea  tS  a  Sae 
EngUshman— always  a  rash  thing  to  do— he  never 
dreams  of  considering  whether  the  Idea  iT  right  m 

fT."*-.  ^K%^'^y  *""«  •»•  considers  o/  any  tapor- 
Unce  Is  whether  one  believes  It  oneself.    Now   Uie 

t^'hi'". ""  5?  "**.'  '*"»  »*»">'»«  whatsoever  to  d^'wlth 
the  sincerity  of  the  man  who  expresses  It.  I°dMd 
the  probabilities  are  that  the  more  Insincere  the  man 
n'tl^»t  ""^  P»«>y  JnteUectual  will  the  Iderbe/ai 
in  that  case  .t  wlU  not  be  coloured  by  either  his  waiu 
hU  desire,  or  his  prejudices.  However.  I  ffl 
propose  to  discuss  politics,  sociology,  or  metaphysics 
w^th  you.     I  like  persons  better  thai  prlnclplM  Md 

L.  l^'th""'  ^\^  no  principles  better  than  SnythtaJ 

else  Ir,  tte  worid.    Tell  me  more  about  Mr.  dS 

Gray.    How  often  do  you  see  him  7  "  """"n 

Every  day.     1  couldn't  be  happy  if  I  didn't  see 

^Z^  ''."y-  .?•  "  absolutely  necessary  to  ml'* 
How  extraordinary  I   I  thought  you  would  nev« 
care  for  anythtog  but  your  art.'* 

"  He  is  all  my  art  to  me  now."  said  the  naint» 
gravely.  "I  sometimes  think.  Hwry.  that  the« 
STto,^^  *^"efl«?,"/»ry  toportancTTn  the"  worid" 
?„,  „2^"  o  Ji^  .?"*  "  ^^  appearance  of  a  new  medium 
ISL  •.»'"l"**  '"«*"'^  '■  the  appearance  of  a  neS 
personality  for  art  also.  What  die  Invention  of  oU^ 
I'^^XTV  i***  Venetians,  the  fac^of  MnSSi 
r™,  win*'  *^"f  sculpture,  and  the  face  of  Dorian 
?nU^  """u. *''y.'"  *"  ™«-  "  ••  not  merely  Sat 
I  paint  from  him.  draw  from  him.  sketch  froii  hSn 
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Of  course  I  have  done  all  that  But  he  is  much  more 
to  me  than  a  model  or  a  sitter.  I  won't  tell  you  that 
.v"i"u?''""*""*  ''"''  *'"''  J  have  done  of  him,  or 
Uiat  his  beauty  Is  such  -hat  Art  cannot  express  It. 
There  Is  nothing  that  Art  cannot  express,  and  I  know 
that  the  work  1  have  done,  since  I  met  Dorian  Gray, 
Is  good  work,  is  the  best  work  of  my  life.  But  In 
some  curious  way— I  wonder  will  you  understand  me  7 
—his  personality  has  suggested  to  me  an  entirely 
new  mnimer  In  art,  an  entirely  new  mode  of  style, 
I  see  things  dlfferenJy,  I  think  of  them  dlflerently. 
I  can  now  recreate  life  In  a  way  that  was  hidden  from 
me  before.  '  A  dream  of  form  In  days  of  thought  • ' 
—who  Is  It  who  says  that  ?  I  forget ;  but  It  Is  what 
Dorian  Gray  has  been  to  me.  The  merely  visible 
presence  of  this  lad— for  he  seems  to  me  little  more 
than  a  lad,  though  he  Is  really  over  twenty— his 
merely  visible  presence— ah  I  I  wonder  can  you  realise 
aU  that  that  means  7  Unconsciously  he  deOnes  for 
me  the  lines  of  a  fresh  school,  a  school  that  Is  to  have 
In  It  all  the  passion  of  the  romantic  spirit,  all  the 
perfection  of  the  spirit  that  Is  Greek.  The  harmony 
of  soul  and  body— how  much  that  Is  I  We  In  our 
madness  have  separated  the  two,  and  have  Invented 
a  realism  that  Is  vulgar,  an  Ideality  that  Is  void. 
Harry  I  If  you  only  knew  what  Dorian  Gray  Is  to 
"ui  u  remember  that  landscape  of  mine,  for 

which  Agnew  olTered  me  such  a  huge  price,  but  which 
I  would  not  part  with  7  It  Is  one  of  the  best  things 
I  have  ever  done.  And  why  Is  it  so  7  Because, 
while  1  was  painting  it,  Dorian  Gray  sat  beside  me. 
Some  subtle  fnlluence  passed  from  him  to  me,  and 
for  the  first  time  in  my  life  i  saw  in  the  plain  woodland 
the  wonder  I  had  always  looked  for,  and  always 
missed." 

"  Basil,  this  Is  extraordinary  1     I  must  see  Dorian 
Gray. 

Hallward  got  up  from  the  seat,  and  walked  up  and 

down  the  garden.    After  some  Ome  he  came  back. 

Harry,"  he  .wld,  "  Dorian  Gray  is  to  me  simply  a 
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motive  In  art.    You  might  lee  nothlna  In  him     I 

mv  wn*,'?*!'.!"'  '"."""•  "•  '•  never  mo?epre,e™t  In 
my  work  than  when  no  Image  of  him  Is  there     He 

flnSZtt"*  "  '  "r  ""'"•  »'  "  nermann;,."; 
nnd  him  In  the  curve*  of  certain  lines,  In  the  loveliness 
and  subtleties  of  certain  colours.    That  Is  all  " 

.sked'LSrd'^H^en;;':"''  ^*"'   "•"'"  "'•  P»'tralt  7  " 
"  Because,  without  Intending  It,  I  have  put  Into 

nim.  He  knows  nothing  about  It.  He  shall  ni.v»r 
know  anything  about  It.^  But  the  worTd  mM,t  gueL 
It ;  and  I  wiU  not  bare  my  soul  to  their  shauSw 
prying  eyes.    My  heart  shall  never  be  put  unde^ 

Ihe  thZ'f  H  "P"-  P''"  "  »•">  '""'=''  of  myseS  In 
the  thing,  Harry— too  much  of  myself  I  "      '    "  '" 

Poets  are  not  so  scrupulous  as  you  are.    Thev 

know  how  useful  passion  is  for  publication.     Nowa^ 

days  a  broken  heart  will  run  to  many  editions" 

-rn.f.h*  .-,"'*'".  '?"■  '•"  "'«<»  Hallward.  "An 
artist  should  create  betutUul  things,  but  should  out 
nothing  of  his  own  life  li.-to  them.  We  live  In  an  Sae 
When  men  treat  art  as  If  It  ^ere  meant  to  be  a  foZ 
of  autobiography.  We  have  lost  the  abstract  se^ 
1.  .  S-    .IT'  ''"y  ^  ^'"  ^ho*  the  world  what  u 

Dort?«u  !?/  J?l^  ""*A°"  *•»*  ^'»''<'  «»'a"  never  see  my 
portrait  of  Dorian  Gray."  ' 

"I  think  you  are  wrong,  Basil,  but  1  won't  argue 
««ue''°  Tell'^l'  u"'^  *■?'  InteUectually  lost  whoTer 

Ti,:  .  i  """•  '*  Dorian  Gray  very  fond  of  you  ?  " 
II  Ji^t,?*.  "u"  ''°'"  ^^^"J^  'or  a  few  moments.  "  He 
1  Ikes  me,  he  answered,  after  a  pause ;  •'  i  know  he 
likes  me.    Of  course  I  flatter  him  dreadfully      Iflnd 

£„n^"}^",,P,'fl""'''  •"  *^y'"8  things  to  him  that  I 
know  I  shal  be  sorry  for  having  said.    As  a  rule 

?alk  nJ'^/th '"«  ^''^Tu".'  ""**  ^^  ""  '"  the  studio  and 
talk  of  a  thousand  things.    Now  and  then  however 

Sell«htr'^/^''"'"8"'1"'  «"«•  "«"»  toVeTreai 
delight  In  giving  me  pain.    Then  I  feel,  Harry,  that 
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I  have  given  away  my  whole  soul  to  someone  who 
treats  It  as  If  U  were  a  flower  to  put  in  his  coat,  a  bit 
of  decoration  to  charm  his  vanity,  an  ornament  for  a 
summer's  day." 

"  Days  In  summer,  Basil,  are  apt  to  linger,"  mur- 
mured Lord  Henry.  "  Perhaps  you  will  tire  sooner 
than  he  will.  It  Is  a  sad  fl.ng  to  think  of,  but  there 
Is  no  doubt  that  Genius  lasts  longer  than  ncauty. 
That  accounts  for  the  fact  that  we  all  take  such  pains 
to  over-educi>te  ourselves.  In  the  wild  struggle  for 
existence,  we  want  to  have  something  that  endures, 
and  so  we  fill  our  minds  with  rubbish  and  facts.  In 
the  silly  hope  of  keeping  our  place.  The  thoroughly 
well-Informed  man— that  Is  the  modern  ideal.  And 
the  mind  of  the  thoroughly  well-informed  man  Is  a 
dreadful  thing.  It  is  like  a  brlc-i-brac  shop,  all 
monsters  and  dust,  with  everything  priced  above  Its 
proper  value.  I  think  you  will  tire  first,  all  the  same. 
Some  day  you  will  look  at  your  friend,  and  he  will 
seem  to  you  to  be  a  little  out  of  drawing,  or  you  won't 
like  his  tone  of  colour,  or  something.  You  will 
bitteriy  reproach  him  in  your  own  hea.t,  and  seriously 
think  that  he  has  behaved  very  badly  to  you.  The 
next  time  he  calls,  you  will  be  perfectly  cold  and  in- 
dinerent.  It  will  be  a  great  pity,  for  it  will  alter 
you.  What  you  have  told  me  is  quite  a  romance,  a 
romance  of  art  one  might  call  It,  and  the  worst  of 
having  a  romance  of  any  kind  Is  that  It  leaves  one  so 
unromantlc." 

"  Harry,  don't  talk  like  that.  As  long  as  I  live, 
the  personality  of  Dorian  Gray  will  dominate  me. 
You  can't  feel  what  I  feel.  You  change  too  often." 
"  Ah,  my  dear  Basil,  that  Is  exactly  why  I  can  feel 
It.  Those  who  are  faithful  know  only  the  trivial 
side  of  love:  It  is  the  faithless  who  know  love's 
tragedies."  And  Lord  Henry  struck  a  light  on  a 
dainty  silver  case,  and  began  to  smoke  a  cigarette 
with  a  self-conscious  and  satisfied  air,  as  if  he  had 
summed  up  the  world  In  a  phrase.  There  was  a 
rustle  of  chirruping  sparrows  In  the  green  lacquer 
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other  people-,  emotions  were  ?  ».^"u  '"'*  <'«"B''tful 
than  their  ldea.7°t,eem^dtiTlm''"'*n'"°'*  """ghtful 
Md  the  pa„lon.  of  one",  frieid^-Ph""  "''"  •°"'' 

and  the  nece.sfty  "o"  modcModa.'n'^J".^  "'  ""*  P°°'' 
daw  would  have  nrnoM?.-?  .u  ,  *''"8"''°"*"-  Each 
virtues,  for  whose'^exerM.*!  ^  '"'Portance  of  those 
In  thel^ownTlve,  T^e  H.h  'Ti^S*  "°  necessity 
the  value  of  thrift'  and  thl^rtu  "'*'  '"'^«  ^Pol'^n  on 

the  dignity  HaW^'^it'taVcCJnrr'.''^' 
escaped  all  that  I  A«  h»  tt\  ??  charming  to  have 
•eemed  to  strike  him  ""ji^?**'*  ?'  ^Is  aunt,  an  low 
•aid,  "My  dew  fellow  ??  "'■".'"'  *°  Hallward.  and 
::Reme'ma'''fe^H'Lrryl'i?'  remembered." 
"  w^!!*  ^  ''**.'■'*  '''^  ""me  of  Dorian  Grav  " 
trowT"'  *"  "  '  "   ""«"  HaUwJr'd.^wui;-a  slight 

^t  was  at  my  aunt. 


"'^^'^■H«-£«^ri 


wonderfSl  young  man  whoT«,  „  .'"**l  «"»<=<'vered  a 
the  East  End.  anTthat  his  n«m*°'"«  ^^  ""'P  ''w  >n 
I  am  bound  'o  state  that  .n^  ''■'"'  °°'"'^"  Gray. 
good-looklM  W«i«„  K*  "''^  "^^*'"  t°W  me  he  was 
looks  a  feast  wod  wn™  "^  «PP"ciatlon  of  good 
that  he  was  vS  elmest  aS^  h«H''^l  ""*•  ^he  saW 
I  at  once  pictured  tol^vs.ifi'.-^'' ''««""'"'  nature. 

::  X  7?.'^  AVou  dld^THi^rr^'^''"^ 

"  You  liin'J?"*  y?"  *°  ""^t  him." 
YOU  don  t  want  me  to  meet  him  7  " 
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"  No." 

"Mr.  Dorian  Gray  li  In  the  studio,  ilr,"  tald  the 
butler,  coming  Into  the  garden. 

I   '  hl°"  *""**  '"''■*"'""  "*•  "<>*•"  "'ed  Lord  Henry, 
The  painter  turned   to  his  servant,  who  stood 

blinking  In  the  sunlight.     "  Ask  Mr.  Gray  to  wait! 

Parker :   I  shall  be  In  In  a  few  moments."    The  man 

bowed,  and  went  up  the  walk. 
Then  he  looked  at  Lord  Henry.    "  Dorian  Grav 

and  a  beautiful  nature.  Your  aunt  was  quite  rliTht 
In  what  she  said  of  him.  Don't  spoil  bim.  Don't 
try  to  Innuence  him.  Your  Inlluence  would  be  bad. 
the  world  Is  wide,  and  has  many  marvellous  people 
in  It.  Doi. .  take  away  from  me  the  one  person  who 
gives  to  my  art  whatever  charm  It  possesses :  rav 
l«t.»"  "".."""^IJ'  depends  on  him.  Mind.  Harry,  I 
trust  you."  He  spoke  very  slowly,  and  the  worts 
leenied  wrung  out  of  him  almost  against  his  will 
.mii.l  "*  nonsense  you  talk  I  "    said  Lord  Henry. 

fJS  m2:  ?"^  iS^'u*  """wofd  by  the  arm.  he  almost 
lea  nim  Into  the  house. 


i: 


CHAPTER    II 

cried.     "  I  wis?  tX'rnXm'"''  A'eT'    ^^^"'     "« 
charming."  "^"'-    They  are  perfectly 

Dorlln."  '"""'y  '^^P'^"''^  «n  how  you  sit  to-day 
sIz^d^pUTt  oT^ylRf  i^ei  ^"?  r  ^  «  '"- 

coloured  his  chceks^for  a  momen^'«"„'"^'.,^  ^?'"*  '""^h 
"I  beg  your  pardon.  BaSXt  I  Sfd^Vt^"'"''  "P- 
had  anyone  with  you  "  °"  *  '"'°w  you 

OxioTS'we'nd^rmine^'^IhTv^rvP''''^'''  «"  oM 
What  a  capital  slUer  you  were  /n^*'"""  *«"'"«  him 
spoiled  everything  "    ^  "'  ^""^  ""^  you  have 

you.  Mr.  Gri;."  "said^Lord  5^  P'^^^"«  '»  meeting 
and    extendin^^   his    hand   "•  m^'  '*'PP'"«  ^°'^«"d 

We  were  to  have  played  a  duet  tnf^^f"    all  about  It. 

I  believe.     I  don't  know  whLl*'''^'"~">ree  duets, 

I  am  far  too  frig"htenedTo  c^!"''"'  *"'  "^^  '<>  "e! 

22 
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"  Oh,  I  wJll  make  your  peace  with  my  aunt.  She 
It  quite  devoted  to  you.  And  I  don't  think  It  reaUy 
matters  about  your  not  being  there.  The  audience 
probably  thought  It  was  a  duet.  When  Aunt  Agatha 
sits  down  to  the  piano  she  makes  quite  enough  noise 
for  two  people." 

"  That  is  very  horrid  to  her,  and  not  very  nice  to 
me,    answered  Dorian,  laughing. 

Lord  Henry  looked  at  him.  Yes,  he  was  certainly 
wonderfully  handsome,  with  his  finely-curved  scarlet 
lips,  his  frank  blue  eyes,  his  crisp  gold  hair.  There 
was  something  In  his  face  that  made  one  trust  him 
at  once.  All  the  candour  of  youth  was  there,  as  well 
as  all  youth's  passionate  purity.  One  felt  that  b". 
had  kept  himself  unspotted  from  the  world.  No 
wonder  Basil  Hallward  worshipped  him. 

"  You  are  too  charming  to  go  In  for  philanthropy. 
Mr.  Gray— far  too  charming."  And  Lord  Henry 
flung  himself  down  on  the  divan,  and  opened  his 
clgarctte-case. 

The  painter  had  been  busy  mixing  his  colours  and 
getting  his  brushes  ready.  He  was  looking  worried, 
and  when  he  heard  Lord  Henry's  last  remark  he 
glanced  at  him,  hesitated  for  a  moment,  and  then 
said,  "  Harry,  I  want  to  finish  this  picture  to-day. 
Would  you  think  It  awfully  rude  of  me  If  I  asked  you 
to  go  away  ?  " 

Lord  Henry  smiled,  and  looked  at  Dorian  Gray. 
"  Am  I  to  go,  Mr.  Gray  ?  "  he  asked. 

"  Oh,  please  don't.  Lord  Henry.  I  see  that  Basil 
Is  In  one  of  his  :;ulky  moods  ;  and  I  can't  bear  him 
when  he  sulks.  Besides,  I  want  you  to  tell  me  why 
I  should  not  go  In  for  philanthropy." 

"  I  don't  know  that  I  shall  tell  you  that,  Mr.  Gray. 
It  Is  so  tedious  a  subject  that  one  would  have  to  talk 
seriously  about  It.  But  I  certainly  shall  not  run 
away,  now  that  you  have  asked  me  to  stop.  You 
don't  really  mind,  Basil,  do  you  ?  You  have  often 
told  me  that  you  liked  your  sitters  to  have  someone 
to  chat  to." 
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Hallward  bit  his  Un     •■  if  n„,i 
course  you  must  stay.^' DorlL'^  wm"  '""'"'*  "•  «' 
everybody,  except  himself  "  ''''"^  """^  '"ws  to 

are^-ry»S„na^l]  ttY^^^'V^o^^^-  "  Vou 
I  have  promised  to  meet  V.^  ^'^""^  ^  """st  go. 
Good-bye,  Mr.  Gray,  ^ome  nn^  "  ''^  *'>''  O'-'eans. 
noon  In  Curzon  Street  H™  "'^  \'^  "«  ^ome  after- 
at  five  o'clock  Write  to  m^  wh'"^  ^^"^^^  «'  home 
I  should  be  sorry  to  miss  y^u  -  '''"  ^^^  «'«  '='"nine- 

Basil,      cried    Dorian    Grav     "  if    .      ^ 
,15^°«on  goes  I  shall  go  too      Yon  «f    ^°'"''   """"^ 
«ps  while  you  are  naintinr       \?"  "ever  open  your 
standing  on^  a  P?a«oCa„"S't?y"L"t '^  '•l""?'^  ''"" 
"St       H '^^y-     ^  insist  upoTu*"      """^  P'-^asant. 
wid  Hanwa^d'^RazlM^^f,  ^n''""'  ^"'^  *»  oblige  me  " 
«s  quite  true,  i  lever^L"k  JiL'r  '"'  P'^^t^e-^'  It 
never  listen  either,  andlt  mu^t""/™  T'^^''^'  «nd 
for  my  unfortunate  sitters      r  ^L'^"^''^""y  tedious 

•  But  what  about  mv  mU  \^fi  y°"  *»  stay." 
^  The  painter  laughe"^  "T  h*  ^^^P^'eans  ?  '• 
be  any  difficulty  about  that     Slt"^''''"''  .*"««  wlU 
And  now.  Dorian,  get  un  on  thi^.  »"  ^8^'"'  Harry, 
move  about  too  much  or  oav  .n^'^H"™'  «"d  don't 
Lord  Henry  says      He  hlF^^  any  attention  to  what 
all  his  Wends,  with  the  sin^i^'^  ^^^  '"""''"«  over 
Dorian  Gray  stepped  u^on  the  IV^  «I,'»yself." 
of  a  young  Greek  martv?   and  m^n  "'  ''."''  ">e  air 
of  discontent  to  Lord  HenrV  ?o  ^nl'  .?  '^"'''  '"'"" 
taken  a  fancy.     He  wa^ <,n  ?^'„i?     S*""  •"«  ''ad  rather 
a  delightful  contmt     And  he  h=>^'     -  They  made 
voice.    After  a  few  moments  hAM/»"l  ^  ''eautlfnl 
you  really  a  verv  hart  i-Tn  *^'d  to  him.  "  Have 

bad  as  Basilsly^?  "      '"""^nce.  Lord  Henry  ?    As 

cfy^'Tlllnruence'lI'tora?  T''  '"""-«'  ^^r. 
scientific  point  of  view  .'""""'^'-tamoral  from  the 
'  Why  ?  " 

"Because  to  influence  a  person.,  to  give  him  one-. 
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orh,f™»i,?l?°".°°*  .*'""''  Ws  natural  thoughts. 
S«f  rp^t!^  M  •"'  i??.*"'^  passions.  His  virtues  are 
not  real  to  him.  His  sins,  U  there  are  such  thlMs 
^n.*'.T.'  ""  """"^ed.  He  becomes  an  echo  or  sorae- 
^ttin  /n^M '"•  ^)3^u^'=*r  "^  *  P^''  that  has  not  been 
T?  rli^.iS  "?•  ^'*''  ^""  °'  "'«  '"  self-development. 
It\^tTVK^  "^'S^^  Perfecuy-that  Is  what  ead^ 
of  us  Is  here  for.     People  are  afraid  of  themselveT 

Sf7h!:H??^^"^"  '°'"«°"en  the  highesT  o  Si 
duties,  the  duty  that  one  owes  to  one's  self.  Of  cour^ 
*?7^  *f!  charitable,  .hey  feed  the  hungry  ^d 
clothe  the  beggar.  But  their  own  souls  starve  ^d 
are  naked.     Courage  has  gone  out  of  our  race    '  Per- 

whi'h'I^h'T  'r^\^  ^'"^  "•  The  terror  of  society 
which  Is  the  basis  of  morals,  the  terror  of  God,  whlrfi 
Is  the  secret  of  religion-these  are  the  two  thIngrttS 
govern  us.     And  yet "  """gs  mat 

nnHo^'S.l"™  y""*;  'i*^'*  ^  ""!«'  'no'-e  to  the  right 
wf  »n;t  ""^  ^  80od  boy."  said  the  painter,  deep  In 
?„f  ^.u^,'  ^J"^.  conscious  only  that  a  look  had  cSme 
into  the  lad's  face  that  he  had  never  seen  there  befo« 
And  yet,     contniued  Lord  Henry,  In  his  low 

S'^tLT""''''  ^?'*  ^"''  ^^^^  graceful  wave  of  ?he 
IVo*^,"'^  7^'  ^'''^y'  *°  characteristic  of  him,  and 
that  he  had  even  In  his  Eton  days.  "  I  beUeve  llat 
If  one  man  were  to  live  out  his  U  fuUy  anH  com- 
pletely,  were  to  give  form  to  every  f eclins  ex  «i^n 
to  every  thought,  reality  to  eve7y  dream-I  oe  live 
i^v  tw  '"''''*  Y?".''^  eain  such  a  fresh  impulse  of 
l«^ic™  "^A  '"'."''^  ^°^8et  all  the  maladies  of  medi«- 
vahsm.  and  return  to  the  Hellenic  Ideal— to  some- 

Bu?lh^e"h';/''^t"'  *''""  ^^'  "«"«""=  'deal  It  may"e 
But  the  bravest  man  amongst  us  Is  afraid  of  hiniself 
The  mutilation  of  the  savage  has  Its  tragic  suS 
n^,n-.f -I'f  "'*'""''  '•'^t  ™ars  our  lives  wVui 
punished  for  our  refusals.    Every  Impulse  that  we 

^p''hiHJ''f "^"  ^"""^'  '"  *'»'=  ""nd.  and  poisons  us 
The  body  sins  once,  and  has  done  with  Its  sin    fnr 

tti'n"  h,  f  il  "^""V  purification.  Nothing  rema  ns 
then  but  the  recollection  of  a  pleasure,  or  the  luxu^ 
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with  lonslng  for  the  [hi„ffs  ti^L^.T^^^J'}  «'°*»  »'«=k 

the  great  sins  of  the  wSrid'tflk?r,io    '""i^'"  ""'y*  that 

""Tt^p^^^nafV^^^^ 

bewn^2?|„e.  ' 'a  k'^nr  "wh?/?'    "  ^'opT^- 
some  answer  to  you    hut  i  !„„  i°«"?-    '^'»«e  's 

tT?hVf*  n,e  &.X\=Sr.'e%r?-o'J 

w.M^nSa'Sn^s^s^rrnTeW^^^^^ 

have  come  re^ly  from  hlmsel?  ^Th."?"''  *°  5"»  *° 
Basil's  friend  had  slid  tJiii.^  ^^  ^S"  ^'''■<^*  that 
chance,  no  doubt   and  with  ^^T''"'"^*  *P°ken  by 

-had  toucheS  some  secr:'ch^rd?han^^°''  '"  *,*^™ 
touched  before,  but  that  he  fpU  wo.  ^^'^  "'Y!' ''*« 
and  throbbing  to  curious  pulses     '''"'  """^  ^'"'^""8 

Music   had    stirred    him    likp    thot     »*    .      . 
troubled   him    many    tlrn^s      R„t      *'  .**"""    ''«'> 
articulate.     It   war  noV  »   „      "*   "?"*'<=    ^as   not 
another  chaos,  thit  UcreatedTn  T""^  "H*  ^^t**" 
words  I    How'  terrible  they  wire  T-llZ°"\'  '   ^''« 

Xnl'^Ve^-^K  su^tLS"!''^"^^^^^^^^ 
Yes;   there  had  been  things  in  his  boyhood  that 
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he  had  not  understood.  He  understood  them  now 
Lire  suddenly  became  flery-coloured  to  him  It 
seemed  to  him  that  he  had  been  walking  in  Are.  Whv 
had  he  not  known  It  ?  ' 

With  his  subtle  smile,  Lord  Henry  watched  him 
He  knew  the  precise  psychological  moment  when  to 
say  nothing.  He  felt  Intensely  Interested.  He  was 
amazed  at  the  sudden  Impression  that  his  words  had 
produced,  and,  remembering  a  book  that  he  had  read 
when  he  was  sixteen,  a  book  which  had  revealed  to 
him  much  that  he  had  not  known  before,  he  wondered 
whether  Dorian  Gray  was  passing  through  a  similar 
experience.  ;  le  had  merely  shot  an  arrow  into  the  air. 
Had  it  hit  thfc  mark  7  How  fascinating  the  lad  was  I 
HaUward  painted  away  w  th  that  marvellous  bold 
touch  of  his,  that  had  the  true  refinement  and  perfect 
deUcacy  that  In  art,  at  any  rate,  comes  only  from 
strength.    He  was  unconscious  of  the  silence. 

"Basil,  I  am  tired  of  standing,"  cried  Dorian 
Gray,  suddenly.  "  I  murt  go  out  and  sit  In  the 
garden.     The  air  is  stifling  here." 

"My  dear  fellow,  I  am  so  sorry.  When  I  am 
painting,  I  can't  think  of  anything  else.  But  you 
never  sat  better.  You  were  perfectly  still.  And  I 
have  caught  the  effect  1  wanted— the  half-parted 
lips,  and  the  bright  look  In  the  eyes.  I  don't  know 
what  Harry  has  been  saying  to  you,  but  he  has 
certainly  made  you  have  the  most  wonderful  expres- 
sion. I  suppose  he  has  been  paying  you  compliments. 
You  mustn  t  believe  a  word  that  he  says." 

"He  has  certainly  not  been  paying  me  compliments. 
Perhaps  that  Is  the  reason  that  I  don't  beUeve  anv- 
thing  he  has  told  me."  * 

"  You  know  you  believe  It  all,"  said  Lord  Henry, 
looking  at  him  with  his  dreamy,  languorous  eyes! 
I  wIU  go  out  to  the  garden  with  you.     It  Is  horribly 
hot  In  the  studio.    Basil,  let  us  have  something  iced 
to  drink,  something  with  strawberries  In  It  " 

"Certainly,  Harry.  Just  touch  the  beU,  and  when 
Parker  comes  I  will  tell  him  what  you  want.    I  have 
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Ke  af  Wa^nd^  ™^  masterpiece.     «  Is  m';;  Ztt^l 

nostrils  quivered   and  c  1b  mUh"'*  flnely-chlselled 
scarlet  orhlslSa^lert^t^e^ni^^^^^^  shook  the 

the  Jrea't  seer"   s"  oM.i;°'^  Henry    "  thit  Is  one  of 

ttem  had  never  altered  him.     Suddenlv  there  hn3 
come  someone  across  his  life  who  seemed  to  have 
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girl.  It  was  absurd  to  be  frightened.  *'"°'"°°'  *"  " 
..  D  u  "u  ^°^'^^  *'*  '"  *he  shade."  said  Lord  Henrv 
"Parker  has  brought  out  the  drinks,  and  If  you  st7v 

sLlZfu    '"  *•*''  8'."''  y""  '^l"  •>«  quite  spofled.  and 
Basil  win  never  paint  you  again.     You  real  v  m.r.t 

uTbe^crmr'"^"  '"  b/con,efu„bum\!"  IIULX 
"What   can   It   matter?"    cried    Dorian    Grnv 
^a^ughlng.  as  he  sat  down  on  the  seat  at  the  end  otZ 

'•  ^yV^  '"^"'''"  ''^'''y"""8  to  you.  Mr.  Gray." 

"Because  you  have  the  most  marvellous  vouth 
and  youth  Is  the  one  thing  worth  having"      ^''"*''* 

.,  i.'^o"  t  feel  that.  Lord  Henry." 
No,  you  don't  feel  It  now.     Some  dav  when  vm, 
are  old  and  wrinkled  and  ugly    wheno;on«h?  h» 

r'!f/°"'  '"'"'''^^  with  ft^' l7nes?  a^d  ?ass?on 
branded  your  lips  with  Its  hideous  Vs.  you  wu 
feel  It.  you  will  feel  It  terribly.  Now.  wherever  vou 
go.  you  charm  the  world.  Will  It  alwaVrSe  soT  ^ 
Don't  froln  ^"'""'^""y  beautiful  face.  Mr.  Gray." 
Don  t  frown.    You  have.    And  Beauty   s  a  forai  of 

exoti'n'n'''^'}?"',  '"tt^'  ^^  Genlus.^as  It  nee™  no 
explanation.     It  Is  of  the  great  facts  of  thp  vapM 

waUrottt^sn''^''"!-*!.™''^"  ^'^ '^^^^^^ 
^nfs»i^   ♦.""!.'  *^^,"  ^*  <=^'  tlie  moon.     It  can- 
not   be    questioned.      It   has    lU    divine    rlsht   of 
sovereignty      It  makes  princes  of  those  who  have  It 
You  smile?   Ah  I   when  you  have  lost  iTyou  wSn'i 

sZirildal  •  Th?  "  '^y  sometimes  that  Beauty  Is  oSy 
superHclal.  That  may  be  so.  But  at  least  It  u  nn* 
so  superficial  as  Thought  Is.    To  me   Beautv   I  tSl 

rn'ir,°!,^°J!''"''-  "  '"  °°'y  *^ow  people  w^o 
fh.  »*  ^'^.8^^y  appearances.  The  true  mysterv  of 
the  world  Is  the  visible,  not  the  Invisible.^.  .  Yes 
^^■Pfu^'  *^^  8°^^  '•ave  been  good  to  you  But 
What  the  gods  give  they  quickly  take  away.    lou 
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have  only  a  few  years  in  which  to  live  really,  per- 
fectly, and  fully.  When  your  youth  goes,  your 
beauty  will  go  with  it,  and  then  you  will  suddenly 
discover  that  there  are  no  triumphs  left  for  you,  or 
have  to  content  yourself  with  those  mean  triumphs 
that  the  memory  of  your  past  will  make  more  bitter 
than  defeats.  Every  month  as  it  wanes  brings  you 
nearer  to  something  dreadful.  Time  is  Jealous  of 
you,  and  wars  against  your  lilies  und  your  roses.  You 
will  become  sallow,  and  hollow-cheeked,  and  dull- 
eyed.  You  will  suffer  horribly.  ...  Ah  I  realise 
your  youth  while  you  have  it.  Don't  squander  the 
gold  of  your  days,  listening  to  the  tedious,  trying  to 
Improve  the  hopeless  failure,  or  giving  away  your 
life  to  the  ignorant,  the  common,  and  the  vulgar. 
These  are  the  sickly  aims,  the  false  ideals,  of  our  age. 
!  ^  Live  I    Live  the  wonderful  life  that  is  in  you  I    Let 

nothing  be  lost  upon  you.  Be  always  searching  for 
new  sensations.  Be  afraid  of  nothing.  ...  A  new 
Hedonism — that  Is  what  our  century  wants.  You 
might  be  Its  visible  symbol.  Witli  your  personality 
there  Is  nothing  you  could  not  do.  The  world  belongs 
to  you  for  a  season.  .  .  .  The  moment  I  met  you  I 
saw  that  you  were  quite  unconscious  of  what  you 
really  are,  of  what  you  really  might  be.  There  was 
so  much  in  you  that  charmed  me  that  I  felt  I  must 
tell  you  something  about  yourself.  I  thought  how 
tragic  it  would  be  if  you  were  wasted.  For  there  is 
such  a  little  time  that  your  youth  will  last — such  a 
little  time.  The  common  hill-flowers  wither,  but  they 
blossom  again.  The  laburnum  will  be  as  yellow  next 
June  as  it  is  now.  In  a  month  there  will  be  purple 
stars  on  the  clematis,  and  year  after  year  the  green 
night  of  its  leaves  will  hold  its  purple  stars.  But  we 
never  get  back  our  youth.  The  pulse  of  Joy  that 
beats  In  us  at  twenty,  becomes  sluggish.  Our  limbs 
tail,  our  senses  rot.  We  degenerate  Into  hideous 
puppets,  haunted  by  the  memory  of  the  passions  of 
which  we  were  too  much  afraid,  and  the  exquisite 
temptations  that  we  had  not  the  courage  to  yield  to. 
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Youth  I  Youth  t  There  is  abiolutely  nothing  In  the 
world  but  youth  I  " 

Dorian  Gray  listened,  open-eyed  and  wondering. 
The  spray  ot  lilac  fell  from  his  hand  upon  the  gravel. 
A  furry  bee  came  and  buzzed  round  It  for  a  moment. 
Then  it  began  to  scramble  all  over  the  oval  stellated 
globe  of  the  tiny  blossoms.  He  watched  it  with  that 
strange  interest  in  trivial  things  that  we  try  to 
develop  when  things  of  high  import  make  us  afraid, 
or  when  we  are  stirred  by  some  new  emotion  for  which 
we  cannot  find  expression,  or  when  some  thought 
that  terrifies  us  lays  sudden  siege  to  the  brain  and 
calls  on  us  to  yield.  After  a  time  the  bee  llew  away. 
He  saw  It  creeping  Into  the  stained  trumpet  of  a 
Tyrlan  convolvulus.  The  flower  seemed  to  quiver, 
and  then  swayed  gently  to  and  fro. 

Suddenly  the  painter  appeared  at  the  door  of  the 
studio,  and  made  staccato  signs  for  them  to  come  In. 
They  turned  to  each  other,  and  smiled. 

"  I  am  waiting,"  he  cried.  "  Do  come  in.  The 
light  is  quite  perfect,  and  you  can  bring  your  drinks." 

They  rose  up,  and  sauntered  down  the  walk  to- 
gether. Two  green-and-white  butterflies  fluttered 
past  them,  and  In  the  pear-tree  at  the  comer  of  the 
garden  a  thrush  began  to  sing. 

"  You  are  glad  you  have  met  me,  Mr.  Gray,"  said 
Lord  Henry,  looking  at  him. 

"  Yes,  I  am  glad  now.  I  wonder  shall  I  always  be 
glad  ?  " 

"  Always  t  That  Is  a  dreadful  word.  It  makes  me 
shudder  when  I  hear  It.  Women  are  so  fond  of  using 
It.  They  spoil  every  romance  by  trying  to  make  It 
last  for  ever.  It  is  a  meaningless  word,  too.  The 
only  difference  between  a  caprice  and  a  Ufe-Iong 
passion  is  that  the  caprice  lasts  a  little  longer." 

As  they  entered  the  studio,  Dorian  Gray  put  his 
hand  upon  Lord  Henry's  arm.  "  In  that  case,  let 
our  friendship  be  a  caprice,"  he  murmured,  flushing 
at  his  own  boldness,  then  stepped  up  on  the  platform 
and  resumed  his  pose. 
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chair«n"'':Li"h"e3'h!!!,"'"^">*»  «  '"^Re  wicker  .rm 
•tapped  hack  to  look^f";.""*  ""«^  ""cn.  HaJWrt 

"IB  It  really  flnisreJV'^^^!""'  ''<>'"  some  dream 
*'°.r"'[°'n  the  platform.       ^*  """""d.  ,tepS      , 

-Sfdrt^o^r&j-r.^^ 

"  {^n^  U'l.^r'I'L'St'r  ^^  ^^"  ffie°f^aVe°A': 

frontVhUpletuTe^rnTf'  ''"*  P^«ed  Hstlesslv  .n 
he  saw  It  he  drew  b/.t  ^''i^t*'  ^°'"<*rds  It  Whi^ 
a  nu.„,e„t  with  pTeas1,*?e  "a  lo!,l*=^'^.'"'  n^shTt'^ 
time.  He  stood  there  m„H.  "'""sel/  for  the  first 
d  mly  conscious  that  HalTwIi/''"'  ""'^  '"  wond" 
hut  not  catching  the  mil. "  "^^^  sP^aklng  to  him 
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Ing  exaggeratloni  of  friendihip.  He  had  listened  to 
them  laughed  at  them,  forgotten  them  They  had 
not  Innucnced  his  nature.  Then  had  come  Lord 
"e"'T  Wotton  with  his  itrange  pancavrlc  o™  vouth 

h  m  rt'th':  tre"'".L°'  "*  "^•^'i^ '  "•'"•aS  Kd* 

nim  at  the  t  me,  and  now,  as  he  stood  oazlna  at  the 
shadow  of  his  own  loveliness,  the  full  real  tv  of  the 
description   nashed  across  him.     Ye"  Xre  woild 

hu\t^  H**'"  "'?  '"?•  ''«'"•'' »"'  wrinkled  a"d  wizen, 
his  eyes  dim  and  colourless,  'he  grace  of  his  llmre 

f rom'hif  m"  "^"'"T,'^-  I'""'  '""-'et  would  pass  Xy 
llfr.hn?  "P''i'"«»  the  gold  steal  from  his  hair.  The 
lif  ^*L*u*  *°  •""•'«  •>'*  SO"'  would  mar  h  s  bodv 

Arhi^thouTt'o'l'^f*""' •k'"''"'""*'  ""«»  "ncouth  '^- 
AS  ne  thought  of  It.  a  sharp  pang  of  oaln  strupk 

fibre"??  hi '"nil"*'  "  ^""*•  ""^  niad^eea^ch  delicate 
amethvst  L/»""'  ''Vl^*'"-  ™*  ''y"  deepened  Into 
fpTt  nof  o  .""d jicross  them  came  a  mist  of  tears.     He 

'  '^  ffi  %z'  ?iic'e'=''i?n^^'!jrH"aa'  riL 

woulTn■^i;-lr/''l^^^o„ri^rgrS■thl;^ 
rr  rLsi  Cf?.!.^'"'  anythmVy^uiii^'^onis 

.'.' « J*  ""t  ""y  property,  Harry." 
Whose  property  is  It  ?  " 

"'  H^lfi'*'  "'  f»""e,"  answered  the  painter. 
He  Is  a  very  lucky  fellow." 
How  sad  It  Is  I  "   murmured  Dorian  Grav   wlih 
,iH»T,S"'l1?"'*  "P""  h's  own  portrait.   ^'^  How 

But  th?,  niA''""  «'r  *""•  «"«»  horrible,  and  dreaSuK 
But  this  picture  will  remain  always  younc  It  will 
never  be  older  than  this  particular  day  of  June 
If  It  were  only  the  other  way  I  If  It  we?e  I  whoVai 
oW  1  Fo?''tUr"f«'  «"d  the  ^picture  that  was  to  grow 
'  v..  »!,  f'^^t— 'or  that— I  would  give  evervthlnc  I 
4  Yes,  there  Is  nothing  In  the  whole  world  I  would  no* 
I   give  I  I  would  give  my  soul  for  that  I  "  "°* 

]  ^ 
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rather  hard  lines  on  your  work  " 

Halliard""'**   "'''***   ""^  »trongly.   Harry."   „|d 

Dorian  Gray  turned  and  looked  at  him  "  i 
believe  you  would.  Ba.ll.  You  like  your  art  better 
than  your  friendi.  I  am  no  more  to  you  than  a 
green  bronze  figure     Hardly  as  much.  I  daresay  " 

The  painter  stared  In  amazement.  It  was  so  unl  ke 
Sr'.'i!:„,*''H''"f.''  '""  "•"'•  ^'""t  had  happened? 
l":  cTe^ brri:i'„g""«'^-    "••  ""  -"  "-^'«'  •«- 

"  Yes,"  he  continued.  "  I  am  less  to  you  than  vour 

vory  Hermes  or  your  silver  Faun.     You  wlVlZ 

them  always.     How  long  will  you  like  me  ?    Till  I 

when  n^  ","*  *"""."'•  '  »"PP°''«  I  know.  now.  haJ 
h«  ™."f  """  »"«?  eood  looks,  whatever  they  may 
«:  ^S!.'"*?*  everything.  Your  picture  has  taught 
v*  .^u^*-...^**''**  "^'"■y  Wotto»  Is  perfectly  riflht 
^  outh  Is  the  only  thing  worth  having.  WhS»  1  find 
""ti  /,  "■"  8'«»*'n8  old.  I  shall  klU  myself." 

••nnrt»11"rn'!i"**?.,PJ''*'  ""•*  <=«"8ht  his  hand. 
Dorian  I  Dorian  I  "  he  cried.  "  don't  talk  like  that 
I  have  never  had  such  a  friend  as  you.  and  l  Ihali 
mXii'i^rn.*"*  ^""'•""i  Y°"  "re  not Talous  of 
"ny  of  IhemT"'  "'  y°" '-y"  ^^o  are  finer  than 
not  HI-"*  Jealous  of  everything  whose  beauty  does 
^«.*  .^'i-  .^  ""  J'^'""'  °'  the  portrait  you  have 
painted  of  me.  Why  should  it  keep  what  I  mu^t 
lose  ?  Every  moment  that  passes  takes  somethlnK 
from  me.  and  gives  something  to  It.  Oh,  If  it  were 
TrJInM*  ^^^"'S  ^"y  '  ?  ""^  P*"t"e  could  Change,  and 
L^^^^t  5*  ?l*"y.^  *hat  I  am  now  I  Why  did  you 
f^^^U^?..  "^^'"  ""^ek  me  some  day-mock  me 
^n^-M  ^J  ..  ^^^  ^°^  *"""  celled  Into  his  eyes;  hi  i 
he  hMH  H^Hf  ^^^^y-.  '^^-  "'"e'ng  himself  on  the  divan! 
Jraymg  *  cushions,  as  though  he  wai 


I 
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"Tlili  It  your  doing,  Harry,"  said  the  painter, 
bitterly. 

Lord  Henry  ihrugged  hit  shoulders.  "  It  It  the 
real  Dorian  Gray— that  It  all." 

"  It  It  not." 

"  If  It  It  not,  what  have  I  to  do  with  It  ?  " 

"  You  ihould  have  gone  away  when  I  asked  you," 
be  muttered. 

"  I  stayed  when  you  asked  me,"  was  Lord  Henry's 
answer. 

"  Harry,  I  can't  quarrel  with  my  two  best  friends 
at  once,  but  between  you  both  you  ..ave  made  me 
hate  the  finest  piece  of  work  I  have  ever  done,  and 
I  will  destroy  It.  What  Is  It  but  canvas  and  colour  7 
I  will  not  let  It  come  across  our  three  lives  and  mar 
them." 

Dorian  Gray  lifted  his  golden  head  from  the  plUow, 
and  with  pallid  face  and  tear-stained  eyes  looked  at 
him  as  he  walked  over  to  the  deal  palntlng-table 
that  wat  set  beneath  the  high  curtained  window. 
What  was  he  doing  there  7  His  fingers  were  straying 
about  among  the  litter  of  tin  tubes  and  dry  brushes, 
seeking  for  something.  Yes,  It  was  for  the  long 
palette-knife,  with  Its  thin  blade  of  lithe  steel.  He 
had  found  It  at  last.  He  was  going  to  rip  up  the 
canvas. 

With  a  stifled  sob  the  lad  leaped  from  the  couch, 
and,  rushing  over  to  Hallward,  tore  the  knife  out  of 
his  hand,  and  flu  -j  It  to  the  end  of  the  studio.  "  Don't, 
Basil,  don't  I  "  he  cried.  "  It  would  be  muider  1  " 
"  I  am  glad  you  appreciate  my  work  at  last, 
Dorian,"  said  the  painter,  coldly,  when  he  had  re- 
covered from  his  surprise.  "  I  never  thought  you 
would." 

"  Appreciate  It  7  I  am  In  love  with  It,  Basil.  It 
Is  part  of  myself.     I  feel  that." 

"  Well,  as  soon  as  you  are  dry,  you  shall  be  var- 
nished, and  framed,  and  sent  home.  Then  you  can 
do  what  you  like  with  yourself."  And  he  walked 
across  the  room  and  rang  the  bell  for  tea.    "  You 
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"  I  adore  simple  i1eLur«'?  ""?r''  Pleasures'^?  "' 
■•They  are  the  la  ?  refZe  „,  thf ''^  ^?"^  "^''^y- 
don't  like  scenes,  excent  on  fh»  t  complex.  But  I 
fellows  you  are. 'both  of  vou^  it^''.  What  absurd 
denned  man  as  a  Wtlonaran imil  ?f "  '"^'^  "  ^^^ 
premature  denmtlon  ever  Sn  mI"'  .""'  '"°^* 
things,  but  he  is  not  ratlonn]      i  ,       '*    "lany 

after  all :  though  I  wish  vou  rL„  *""  ,^''"^  *•«  '«  not, 
over  the  picture  You  had  r^ufh  Tm  "  ","'  '^"'"^We 
It,  Basil.  This  slUy  boy  doe^^'t  r^^V^'■  '"'  »"•=  '"^^e 
1  really  do."         ^      '     °^*°  ^  "^"y  want  It.  and 

neverTrgiif  y'o"uT''  erild  '^'"'  "'^'  S-"- 

donH  allol  peo^pTe'to  c^al^l^^^y  LT"= 

U  to;;rbX:'lt  ^^^?^^  if  ^°-.  '^-an.     .  „„.. 

Gray^"a'„rtharyordonrreT  «5"^  ^'"y^  ^r. 
reminded  that  UVex^  emely'yotr"  '°  "''"« 
«ng.  i^^d^'iln'rr.^  °'^"'^'  very^stZgTy  this  morn- 

Th1?e'  clt  TLS  aTZe'r  "^^''.'"""  *^««" 
entered  with  a  laden  tea  trJ^    ^T'  ^"'*  ^he  butler 

a  small  Japanesetabl  '■&«"  wal'a'  i'JrV^'''' 
and  saucers  and  the  hl«ino  «f  „  n  f  ^  "^^"'^  °^  cups 

Two  globe-shaped  china  d1shefw^*"'K^''""«'an  "™- 
a  page.  Dorian  Grav  went^™,'^^'"!  '''°"8''t  In  by 
tea.  The  two  men  sLn?^r  J  ,  "^  "".•!  P""'"^'*  out  the 
and  examined  whTt  ITuX'thTc'o^ir  "*^  ^^"^• 

Henr'^f.'  ' •Vhere\'^Sre"'t  ^^  *°-"'^^""  ^^'^  Lord 
Where.  I  have  pioXd  to  h>  ^"'"f  hlng  on.  some- 
is  only  with  an  oldTr  end  «o  "^  ^*  ^^'^^'''  ''"*  It 
to  say  that  I  am  Ul  or  th»f  t*=*"  '"""^  '"'"  «  *«'« 
coming  in  consemi  n;^  !^»  ^*  J  ^"^  Prevented  from 
I  thInS  tSatwSte  a  ra^er"nf '''"*"*  engagement 
have  aU  the  surprise  of  candour"    ''''"'*  ''  "  ''""''* 


I  shall 
'and  I 

I  gave 
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Yes,"    answered   Lord    Henrv     rfr^  „  .:       <<  .u 
costume  of  the  nineteenth  centSry  Is  detc;Uble    'n 
Is  so  sombre,  so  deoresslrKr      cin   il  ""'-'' ^'*'i*e.     it 

colour-element  left  iT  modem  iff'e" -''  '""^  ""'^  "''^ 
DorlIn,"Hafr^^"''  ""'  ^^^  '•>'"g^  "^'^  that  before 

Before  either.'" 
LoM^A'eS^'^ay^hriTd^  ^"  ^''•'  "'-^^  -«•'  yo". 
Basirwon^°yo!??"  '"'"•'•    ""•'  ^"^  ^»'  «=<»"«  too. 
lot'of  %tl  Ift-  '  """"'^  ^<'*'"^'  "ot.    I  have  , 

^KJi'd^'ji.ri'h:?!^^?"  ^°"*'  '^'-  ^'^^•" 

h  Jh^  ?^1"k  "  ?"  his  Up  and  walked  over    cud  In 
Do"rfan;^  llfsa^K^diy  "  '  '^^''  ^^«>  wlt^%hrre'^ 

"  Yes ;    you  are  Just  like  that." 

^  How  wonderful,  Basil  1  " 
It   '■^n  '*^^t  y"   «"■«  "Jte  It  In  apoearance     Rnf 
iom"ei"ii,n"gT  ^""•"   ^'^''^'^   HallwTd'"?.'=^hat^'}; 
ri=.in!!H^t*  *j  «"  P***P'*  '"^''e  about  fidelity  I  "    ex- 

our  own  will.     Young  men  want  to  be  fllthful   and 
riat^  k^^^neTnTy!"*''  '^  '^""^-'  -<•  ~"' 

HalK  a?d*  ^"  sJi''*  *?*5J'''  ^o-nlght.  Dorian,"  said 
"  T  Zi\   T,^'??,,^"*^  '*''»«  with  me." 
I  can  t,  Basil." 
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"  Why  7  " 

to'go  wft"h  hlJn.'"'''  P"""'"'^  I-°'d  Henry  Wotton 
not  to  go."       """"^y^  Teaks  his  own.     I  beg  you 

amused  smile!    ^  ''^'""  '''^  tea-table  with  an 

"'  Ve'?^'lfn'.?^'lV'.!;«  answered. 
andTaiTdTwn  his '^u?^o'^\1  V/"'^  ?.«  ^-^  over 
late,  and.  as  you  have  to  drilt  *"y-        «  Is  rather 
no    time.     GooS-bye.    Hariv  '  P^Jt^  ''*"^'  '°^« 
Come  and  see  me  sooi     (S  t„  °°^"''y^'     ^or'an. 

;;  Certainly."  ""^  to-morrow." 

"  You  won't  forget  7  " 

„No   of  course  not  "  cried  Dorian. 

"Yesi  Basil  ?.^"^' 

the  g^lXthTs  i^^rlnV'-"''  '°"'  "''^"  ^'^  --«  '" 
"  I  have  forgotten  It." 
I  trust  you." 

'auihlnt'-cre!  Mr!*  ^i^/^AiVr  "^"'^  «-^. 
side,  and  I  can  drdo  vn„  ot  ^'  "^  hansom  Is  out- 
bye,  Basil.  Ithasbeen"-"^*J"r'"'"P'a'=e-  Good- 
As  the  door  closed  beh^H».^"'"'l""e«««™oon°' 
hlmseU  down  on  a  sofa  aid  „*?^"i'  ^l""  P^'^ter  flung 
his  face.  *°^^'  ^"'^  "  '"o''  o^  Paln  came  Into 


CHAPTER    III 
by  Society  as  h*.  f  Jrt  f h  ,  "^on^'dercd  generous 

•r-vps.mSB.'SSsn 

to  the  management  of  his  "wie^rles  I„°'?h/Mfw"."°2 
counties,  excusing  himself  for  tWstaSt^f  .^i'*'?" 

betS^a'^tl;  o«cll!jlls'°"{:r£^""^^^^^ 

valef.  wh^o  bull^'d'^i'l^d  "^^^  ^-  ^,  Ws 
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relations,  whom  he  bullied  In  turn.    Only  Enfll-ind 
could  have  produced  him.  and  he  always^s^S^that 

Taw  C  hU  p're&ices.  "^"^  "^^  ^  ^°'"'  "^'^  '°  ^'^ 

„„^i^' "•».'"■'*  ."*"'y  entered  the  room,  he  found  his 
uncle  sitting  In  a  rough  shooting  coat,  smokina  a 
H«^°  ••  "".H  .Hy"'",'^i'"8  over  The  r,-^„  "  "^ell 
"^■earil?"*?  ♦°k''  8f »"«■"«"■  "^hat  brings  you 
?ni  t,^„  »  ?■'  ^  thought  you  dandies  never  lot  ud 
till  two,  and  were  not  visible  till  five  "  '^ 

Pure  family  affection,  I  assure  you,  Uncle  Georsp 
I  want  to  get  something  out  of  ^^u  "  '®^' 

It      v/.f^^  ,     '  *'*  '^°*"  ^"'l  tell  me  all  about 

U  evlmwnr"   *  ''°''"''^'*  """«'"'  ''^^^  '"°""y 

hoieTn'kisTo^."?/'H"^  ^'"'^'  ''"""« »>'*  button- 
know  It  sSf  I  H«^.1  ^''^n/hey  grow  older  they 
Know  It.  But  I  don't  want  money.  It  is  oniv 
people  who  pay  their  bills  who  wan  that  Unce 
George,  and  I  never  pay  mine.    Credit  is  the  caDitil 

BJilTTV""'  """^  ""^  "^«  charmingly  upon  1? 
Besides,   I  always  deal  with  Dartmoor's  tradesmen 

w«^t'u'1'^'""y»*''*y  ""^^  t'other  me.  Wh?t  i 
want  Is  Information;  not  useful  Information  of 
course ;    useless  information."  ""o™a«on,   of 

RiL^*";  ^  S"  *^"  y°"  anything  that  Is  In  an  Encllsh 
wHt;  =7H'  '?"^'  '"""»"8h  those  fellows  nowadays 
write  a  lot  of  nonsense.  When  I  was  In  the  niniV 
matlc  things  were  much  better  Bu?  I  hea^th?y^  ei 
Uiem  In  now  by  examination.  What  can  you  cxnect  ? 
Examinat  ons.  sir.  are  pure  humbug  froi^begiSn^ 
!S„  u  "  "  man  >s  a  gentleman,  he  knows  au it! 
Sas^lfor^'lll^  JJ°*  «  ««""^--'  -'>^"-  "e 

Ferm^o^  ^Z,'i&,T^,}^%:,;jt'^  I^ord 
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rw" Jlu*  's  What  I  have  come  to  learn.  Uncle  George. 
Or  rather,  I  know  who  he  Is.  He  Is  the  last  Lord 
Kelso  s  grandson.  His  mother  was  a  Devereux : 
Lady  Margaret  Devereux.  I  want  you  to  tell  me 
about  his  mother  What  was  she  like  V  Whom  did 
she  marry  ?  You  have  known  nearly  everybody  In 
your  time,  so  you  might  have  known  her.  I  am 
very  much  Interested  In  Mr.  Gray  at  present.  1  have 
only  just  met  him." 

'.',  !5*!''°!*  grandson  I  "  echoed  the  old  gentleman. 
—  Kelso  s  grandson  I  ...  Of  course.  ...  I  knew 
his  mother  Intimately.  I  believe  I  was  at  her  chrls- 
lenmg.  ihe  was  an  extraordinarily  beautiful  elrl. 
Margaret  Devereux ;  and  made  all  the  men  frantic 
by  running  away  with  a  penniless  young  fellow  ■  a 
mere  nobody,  sir,  a  subaltern  In  a  foot  regiment,  or 
something  of  that  kind.  Certainly.  I  remember  the 
whole  thing  as  If  it  happened  yesterday.  The  poor 
chap  was  killed  In  a  duel  at  Spa,  a  few  months  after 

Thl„'"^i'?T-,  '^^T  ^"^  »"  "8ly  story  about  It. 
Ihey  said  Kelso  got  some  rascally  adventurer,  some 
Belgian   brute,   to   Insult  his  son-in-law  In  public: 

P  »  ''i"l'.'''"'  *"  ^°  "•  P''''^  him  ;  and  that  the  fellow 
spitted  his  man  as  if  he  had  been  a  pigeon.  The 
thmg  was  hushed  up,  but.  egad,  Kelso  ate  his  chop 
alone  at  the  club  for  some  time  afterwards.  He 
brought  his  daughter  back  with  him.  I  was  told,  and 
she  never  spoke  to  him  again.  Oh,  yes ;  It  was  a 
bad  business.     The  girl  died  too  ;   died  within  a  year. 

«?K*?^  'I"  f  u*°°'  *"*•  ^^^  ">  I  h«d  forgotten  that. 
What  sort  of  boy  Is  he  ?  If  he  Is  like  his  mother  he 
must  be  a  good-looking  chap." 

"  He  Is  very  good-looking,"  assented  Lord  Henry, 
.u  ,^°^^  ^^  *'"  '*""  '"t°  proper  hands."  continued 
the  old  man.  "He  should  have  a  pot  of  money 
waiting  for  him  If  Kelso  did  the  right  thing  by  him 
His  mother  had  money  too.  All  the  Selby  property 
came  to  her,  through  her  grandfather.  Her  grand- 
father hated  Kelso,  thought  him  a  mean  dog.  He 
was,  too.    Came  to  Madrid  once  when  I  was  there. 
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Egad,  I  was  ashamed  of  him.    The  Queen  used  to  ask 
Z,"^?,h\V*''  ^l^^^'^  "k°''''=  ^ho  wal  always  Jiami- 

Kp  of^Vd^r.t":.rr;ho;'•fe 
ii^i'::  LT^^fhe  ,?Xs.'?.^ ''-'"'  '"^  «'-'>- 

"  I    don't    know,"    answered    Lord    Henrv      "  t 
fancy  that  the  boy  will  be  well  off.    He  Is  not  of 

J^d""    -    S^-l'^fh^'-'y-  ^  ''"°^^-    He  told  me  so 
Ana  .  .  .  his  mother  was  very  beautiful  ?  " 

Margaret    Devereux   was   one   of   the   loveliest 

creatures  I  ever  saw,  Harry.    What  on  earth  Induced 

She  could  h.-ivc  married  anybody  she  chose.  Car- 
llngton  was  mad  after  her.  She  was  romantic,  though 
All  the  women  of  that  family  were.     The  men  wire 

?.?r'/°*'  ''"*;  *«^'"  ^he  women  were  wZderful 
Carlington  went  on  his  knees  to  her.  Told  me  so 
himself.    She  laughed  at  him,  and  there  waSi^t  a 

i'nnl"  hf"*^""  ?i  '^^  »""«  ^^0  wasn't  afTer  him 
^h  t  ,^  ,*?r  way,  Harry,  talking  about  silly  marrlagM 
what  is  this  humbug  your  father  tells  me  about  Dfrtl 
moor  wanting  to  marry  an  American  ?  Ain't  Enghsh 
girls  good  enough  for  him  ?  "  c,ngusn 

now,' Unclf  GeoS'™""''  *°  '"''^  '"""'*^^"*  1"^» 
"  ^\  back    English   women    against   the   world 

Ss'fl^t.   ''"^  "-""^  ^'™°'''  ^*'»""8  thetlble^^th 
.','  I?®  ''«"lng  Is  on  the  Americans." 
They  don't  last,  I  am  told,"  muttered  his  uncle 
.a„H  ,'*"J8  engagement  exhausts  them,  but  they  are 
capital  at  a  steeplechase.    Thev  take  thin««  m.i^t, 
I  don't  think  Daftmoor  has  a  cUce"*'''"^''  "^'"«- 

n,»n      "  «  *  ^f  P*°P'^  '  "  grumbled  the  old  gentle- 
man.       Has  she  got  any  7  "  js-:""": 

Lord  Henry  shook  his  head.     "  American  elris  are 
as  clever  at  concealing  their  parents  as  EngHsh  women 

""ThevT '^'"^.!'•''^P^'^• '  he  said,  rlXg  tol™ 
They  are  pork-packers.  I  suppose  ?  " 
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I  "  ^  ?°,^*  1°'  ^"''^^  George,  for  Dartmoor's  sake. 
I  am  told  that  pork-packing  Is  the  most  lucrative 
profession  In  America,  after  politics." 

"  Is  she  pretty  ?  " 

"  She  behaves  as  If  she  was  beautiful.  Most  Ameri- 
'^"  ^^r?.'"*"  ^°-     "  '*  **>«  secret  of  their  charm." 

NVhy  can't  these  American  women  stay  In  their 
owii  country  ?  They  are  always  telling  us  that  It 
Is  the  Paradise  for  women." 

"  It  is.  "Hiat  Is  the  reason  why,  like  Eve,  they 
are  so  excessively  anxious  to  get  out  of  It,"  said 
Lord  Henry.  "  Good-bye,  Uncle  George.  I  shaU  be 
late  for  lunch,  If  I  stop  any  longer.  Thanks  for 
giving  me  the  Information  I  wanted.  I  always  like 
to  know  everything  about  my  new  friends,  and 
nothing  about  my  old  ones." 

"  Where  are  you  lunching,  Harry  1  " 

"At  Aunt  Agatha's.  I  have  asked  myself  and 
Mr.  Gray.    He  Is  her  latest  protigi." 

"Humph  I  tell  your  Aunt  Agatha,  Harry,  not  to 
bother  me  any  more  with  her  charity  appeals.  I  am 
sick  of  them.  Why,  the  good  woman  thinks  that  I 
ha^e  nothing  to  do  but  to  write  cheques  for  her  silly 

"  All  right,  Uncle  George,  I'll  tell  her,  but  It  won't 
have  any  effect.  Philanthropic  people  lose  aU 
l^nse  of^humanlty.     It  Is  their  distinguishing  char- 

»i,'^K^n'.^  gentleman  growled  approvingly,  and  rang 
the  bell  for  his  servant.  Lord  Henry  passed  up  the 
low  arcade  Into  Buriington  Street,  and  turned  his 
steps  In  the  direction  of  Berkeley  Square 

So  that  was  the  story  of  Dorian  Gray's  parentage. 
Crudely  as  It  had  been  told  to  him,  it  had  yet  stirred 
him  by  Its  sugg»stinn  of  a  strange,  almost  modem 
romance.  A  beautiful  woman  risking  everythino  for 
a  mad  passion.  A  few  wild  weeks  of  happiness  cut 
short  by  a  hideous,  treacherous  crime.  Months  of 
voiceless  agony,  and  then  a  child  born  In  pain  The 
mother  snatched  away  by  death,  the  boy  left  to 
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solitude  and  the  tyranny  of  an  old  and  loveless  man. 
Yes  ;  Jt  was  an  Interesting  background.     It  posed  the 
lad,  made  him  more  perfect  as  It  were.     Behind  every 
exquisite  thing  that  existed,  there  was    something 
Uaglc.     Worlds  had  to  be  In  travail,  that  the  meanest 
nower  might  blow.  ...  And  how  charming  he  had 
been  at  dinner  the  night  before,  as,  with  startled  eyes 
and  lips  parted  In  frightened  pleasure,  he  had  sat 
opposite  to  him  at  the  club,  the  red  candlcshadcs 
staining  to  a  richer  rose  the  wakening  wonder  of 
his  face.     Talking  to  him  was  like  playing  upon  an 
f^T'i'^'i^.j'".""-     "*  answered  to  every  touch  and 
thrill  of  the  bow.  .  .  .  There  was  something  terribly 
enthralling  In  the  exercise  of  Influence.     No  other 
activity  was  like  It.     To  project  one's  soul  Into  some 
gracious  form,  and  let  It  tarry  there  for  a  moment : 
to  hear  one  s  own  Intellectual  views  echoed  back  to 
one  with  all  the  added  music  of  passion  and  youth  • 
to  convey  one's  temperament  Into  another  as  though 
It  were  a  subtle  fluid  or  a  strange  perfume ;    there 
was  a  real  joy  In  that— perhaps  the  most  satisfying 
Joy  left  to  us  In  an  age  so  limited  and  vulgar  as  our 
own,  an  age  grossly  carnal  In  Its  pleasures,  and  grossly 
common  in  its  alms.  ...  He  was  a  marvellous  tvpe, 
too,  this  lad    whom  by  so  curious  a  chance  he  had 
met  In  Basil  s  studio ;   or  could  be  fashioned  Into  a 
marvel  ous  type,  at  any  rate.     Grace  was  his,  and 
Uie  white  purity  of  boyhood,  and  beauty  such  as  old 
Greek  marbles  kept  for  us.    There  was  nothing  that 
one  could  not  do  with  him.     He  could  be  made  a 
Titan  or  a  toy.    What  a  pity  It  was  that  such  beauty 
was   destined   to   fade  1  .  .  .  And   Basil  ?     From   a 
psychological  point  of  view,  how  Interesting  he  was  I 
The  new  manner  in  art,  the  fresh  mode  of  looking  at 
Ufe,   suggested   so   strangely   by  the  merely   visible 
presence  of  one  who  was  unconscious  of  it  all :   the 
sUent  spirit  that  dwelt  In  dim  woodland,  and  walked 
unseen    In    open    field,    suddenly    showing    herself, 
Dryad-llke  and  not  afraid,  because  In  his  soul  who 
sought  for  her  there  had  been  wakened  that  wonderful 
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vision  to  which  alone  are  wonderful  things  revealed  ; 
the  mere  shaprs  and  patterns  of  things  becoming, 
as  It  were,  rcllncd,  and  gaining  a  kind  of  symbolical 
value,  as  though  they  were  themselves  patterns  of 
some  other  and  more  perfect  form  w'losc  shadow 
they  made  real :  how  strange  It  all  was  1  He  remem- 
bered something  like  It  In  history.  Was  It  not  Plato, 
that  artist  in  thought,  who  had  first  analysed  It  ? 
Was  It  not  Buonarottl  who  had  carved  It  In  the 
coloured  marbles  of  a  sonnet-sequence  ?  But  In  our 
own  century  It  was  strange.  ...  Yes  ;  he  would 
try  to  be  to  Dorian  Gray  what,  without  knowing  It, 
the  lad  was  to  the  painter  who  had  fashioned  the 
wonderful  portrait.  He  would  seek  to  dominate 
him — had  already.  Indeed,  half  done  so.  He  would 
make  that  wonderful  spirit  his  own.  There  was  some- 
thing fascinating  In  this  son  of  Love  and  Death. 

Suddenly  he  stopped,  and  glanced  up  at  the 
houses.  He  found  that  he  had  passed  his  aunt's 
some  distance,  and,  smiling  to  himself,  turned  back. 
When  he  entered  the  somewhat  sombre  hall  the 
butler  told  him  that  they  had  gone  In  to  lunch. 
He  gave  one  of  the  footmen  his  hat  and  stick,  and 
passed  Into  the  dining-room. 

"  Late  as  usual,  Harry,"  cried  his  aunt,  shaking 
her  head  at  him. 

He  Invented  a  facile  excuse,  and  having  taken 
the  vacant  seat  next  to  her,  looked  round  to  see 
who  was  there.  Dorian  bowed  to  him  shyly  from 
the  end  of  the  table,  a  Hush  of  pleasure  stealing  Into 
his  cheek.  Opposite  was  the  Duchess  of  Harley  : 
a  lady  of  admirable  good-nature  and  good  temper, 
much  liked  by  everyone  who  knew  her,  and  of  those 
ample  architectural  proportions  that  In  women  who 
are  not  Duchesses  are  described  by  contemporary 
historians  as  stoutness.  Next  to  her  sat,  on  her 
right,  Sir  Thomas  Burdon,  a  Radical  member  of 
Parliament,  who  followed  his  leader  in  public  life, 
and  In  private  life  followed  the  best  cooks,  dining 
with  the  Tories,  and  thinking  with  the  Liberals,  In 
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accordance  with  a  wise  and  well-known  rule.    The 

5?eid?e"v  -n'^H  r'.,°""P""l  ^y  *"•  Ersklne  of 
:Z  I'  ""  "^i  gentleman  of  considerable  charm 
S«hi,f"ii"'f.'  """I  •";•*  '«"«"•  however.  Into  bad 
?^H^  a2  .^"'"'fji  '"*^'"8'  "  he  explained  once  to 
h.  i^o^?^''.'''  '"'ieverythlng  that  he  had  to  say  before 
u!,r  ^nl^''/^-.  "''  ?*"  neighbour  was  Mrs.  Vand" 
leur,  one  of  his  aunt's  oldest  friends,  a  perfect  saint 
amongst  women,  but  so  dreadfully  dowdy  that  she 
reminded  one  of  a  badly  bound  hymn-book      For' 

fThm^.'"  '"".  ^}'?,.^'"^  <"»  the  other  side  Lord 
Faudcl,  a  most  Intelligent  middle-aged  medlocrltv 
as  bald  as  a  Ministerial  statement  In  th^  House  of 
Commons,  with  whom  she  was  conversing  In  that 
Intensely  earnest  manner  which  Is  the  one  unpardon- 
liL"'*"";  "'  ^*  remarked  once  himself,  that  all 
really  good  people  fall  Into,  and  fron  .vhlch  none  of 
them  ever  quite  escape. 

H.!!™  "  "■■?  ^**iu'"8r.  "t""*  P""""   Dartmoor,   Lord 
Henry,"  cried  the  Duchess,  nodding  pleasaAtly  to 

m^rrl"ih?  ^^'^    ''^'f "     "  ^^  ^^  ^hlnk  he  wlU  re^aUy 
marry  this  fascinating  young  person  7  " 

to  hK^hlss.-J*'''  ■"''"  "P  ""''  """"^  *»  P'OPO" 
..  d",?*    dreadful  I"      exclaimed     Lady    Acatha 
Really,  someone  should  Interfere  "  ^gama. 

I  am  told,  on  excellent  authority,  that  her  father 
&„r  i^T/'""  dry-goods  store."  said  Sir  Thomw 
Burdon,  looking  supercilious. 

SIr"Thom"a"!"  ''^  '^""'^^  suggest- d  pork-packing. 
..il'„?T*??'^*J  ^^"t  *""e  American  dry-goods  ?  " 
Sracl'^e^nt^u^a^rnTihe'te"  '"«*=  hand7ln« wonder. 

hhllslrtormT^ulk  "''*•''■'''  "-"'^  "•'»^-  •>*'?">« 
The  Duchess  looked  puzzled. 

A»lfh^" '^.'2?"*^   '•''"•  ™y   dear,"   whispered   Lady 

"  ^'.n  A^^J?*^*'  ""V"^^  anything  that  he  says." 

When  America  was  discovered,"  said  the  Ra(UcaI 
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member,  and  he  began  to  give  lome  wearisome  facts. 
Like  all  people  who  try  to  exhaust  a  subject,  he 
exhausted  his  listeners.  The  Duchess  sighed,  and 
exercised  her  privilege  of  Interruption.  "  I  wish  to 
goodness  It  never  had  been  discovered  at  all  I " 
she  exclaimed.  "  Really,  our  girls  have  no  chance 
nowadays.     It  Is  most  unfair." 

"  Perhaps,  after  all,  America  never  has  been  dis- 
covered," said  Mr.  Ersklne.  "  I  myself  would  say  that 
It  h.id  merely  been  detected." 

"Oh  I    but  I  have  seen  specimens  of  the  Inhabi- 
tants,    answered  the  Duchess,  vaguely.     "  I  must 
confess   that   most   of  them   are  extremely   pretty 
And  they  dress  well,  too.     They  get  all  their  dresses 
In  Paris.     I  wish  I  could  alTord  to  do  the  same." 

"  They  say  that  when  good  Americans  die  they  co 
to  Paris, '  chuckled  Sir  Thomas,  who  had  a  large 
wardrobe  oi  Humour's  cast-oft  clothes. 

"  Really  1  And  where  do  bad  Americans  go  to 
when  they  die  7  "   Inquired  the  Duchess. 

"  They  go  to  America,"  murmured  Lord  Henry 
Sir  Thomas  frowned.  "  I  am  afraid  that  your 
nephew  Is  prejudiced  against  that  great  country." 
he  said  to  Lady  Agatha.  "  I  have  travelled  all  over 
It,  In  cars  provided  by  the  directors,  who.  In  such 
matters,  are  extremely  civil.  I  assure  you  that  It  is 
an  education  to  visit  It." 

"  But  must  we  really  see  Chicago  In  order  to  be 
educated  7 "  asked  Mr.  Ersklne,  plaintively.  "  I 
don't  feel  up  to  the  journey." 

Sir  Thomas  waved  his  hand.  "Mr.  Ersklne  of 
Treadley  has  the  world  on  his  shelves.  We  practical 
men  like  to  see  things,  not  to  read  about  them.  The 
Americans  are  an  extremely  Interesting  people. 
They^are  absolutely  reasonable.  I  think  that  Is 
their  distinguishing  characteristic.  Yes,  Mr.  Ersklne. 
an  absolutely  reasonable  people.  I  assure  you  there 
Is  no  nonsense  about  the  Americans." 

"  How  dreadful  I  "  cried  Lord  Henry.  "  I  can 
Stand  brute  force,  but  brute  reason  is  quite  unbear- 
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8rowl„;°ra?hir"2d""'"''  >°"'"  •»'«'    Sir    Thorn... 
a  smile"'  ''"'■''  "*"'"•"  """rmured  Mr.  Ersklne.  with 

reJoffihe''^aro'„A"  "•''^  ^'="  '"  '"*"  ^ay.  .  .  ." 

"I  d'w"no?V„ic''.rK:„«r  Mr  Erskine. 
way  of  paradoxes  U  tlic  3  l\  7"^  ^i"'  "»• 
Reality  we  must  see  it  on  the  /i»m""'-  ^°  '«« 
the  Verities  become  acrobats  we  can^^,  "h ""*;.   ^^''*'' 

Dear  me  I  "  gald  Ladv  A«f .k  .^''8'  them." 
argue  I  I  am  .ure  I  nevw  can  m/i;  "".'*  y""  ">« 
are  talking  about.  Oh 7  Hall  ™",''*  °"'  what  you 
with  you."  Why  do  yoL  frv7„'  n  *""  3""«  ^""d 
Mr.  Dorian  Gray  to  alve  «d  fL  ?.  P*""ade  our  nice 
you  he  would  be  ouUe^nvn.^^?^"'' ^  ^  assure 
love  his  playing."     ^  ""valuable.     They    would 

.mUing^a^nV^M^^XTh';  Y^^"'^  "-^V- 
a  br^ht  answering  glance  '"^'^  *"d   <:a"8ht 

tinned  La'S^Agatha  ""''"PP^  '"  Whitechapel,"  con- 

f^^^'^^-P^^TLCJ^'Al^.f^^^^  except 

;•  I  cannot  sympathise  with  th^.^^  ",?  "l'*  shoulder,, 
too  horrible,  too  d Istre^l  „.,  %'l  "  '«  'oo  ugly, 
terribly  morbid  |„  the  moi""  J**"""  '^  something 
One  Should  sympathise  «»h?K''y'"P^'''y  with  pain, 
the  loy  of  llf e  Thi  i  '"".  *•**  colour,  the  bcautv 
bettir."  ^  '^'-    ^^'^  '«"  »a'd  about  life's  sores  tAe 

remaned  s'lr  f  hlf  s"  with  TZ  """."^l""'  P'^Wem." 
"  Quite  so."  anTweredth.  .*"''*  ^^^^'  »'  the  head. 

problem  of  slWery.T„5  we    ^^0"^  °'"''.;  ."  "  "'  "« 
the  slaves."         ^'         ^^  "^  ^'*  so've  It  by  amusing 

The   politician   looked   at    h«».    i.      . 

change  do  you  proposefthen  /'''"he'a&    "  "^"^ 
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sympathy.  I  LulU  s.ull,  M,„r""'''.P''"''''""  "' 
to  Science  to  pu  u,  \St  Th7l„*^"'",^'^  "PP*"' 
emotions  Is  that  llicv  lemi   ,.  «.T      a^'vantugc  of  the 

I     Tl^^^  grave,"  echoed  Lady  Aoatha 

"•'■AS  ^™E"K "' V-"  " 

Lord  Henry.  "ccoming.  Duchess,"  remarked 

"  Only  when  one  Is  younc,"  ''n  "nswererl      '■  iri, 
an  old  woman  like  mvs        .\s  ,.»,.„        ^^i'*? 
sign.     Ah  I    Lord  Hcnrv         ;*'"•  'f  '«  "very  bad 
how  to  become  young  afeain  '       '"     ''°"'''  '*="  ">« 

an^Ve^a^f^rorTh^tTou^"'-     "«??  y""  "'"^'"ber 

da^s,^Duchess7"''Va"ker{Sikil'".  l""  "^'^ 
the  table.  "*  '"o^'ng  at  her  across 

••'  Thfi;^^*  """".y-  '  '«"•"  she  cried. 

"  rI^^^Zrj^ToZVX:^LT^ «- vely. 
one's  /ollies."  ^  ^  "**  merely  to  repeat 

pu't'fttlfpVatl?:?.'^'"  ^'^-^'a'-d.     ",„ust 

tlght^ipr'^rady  A'4t^i  'I.'^Tt  ''T  ^'^  "Thomas's 
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.e^elfon&lToS  "*'i«*  "  "r  "'  the  great 
of  creeping  common  .e/se  and  5?°"'"  '''«  »'  «  "rt 
too  late  that  the  onlv  th?;/.  discover  when  It  Is 
one's  mistakes."  ^  ""'"«'  °"«  "ever  regrets  are 
6j*"8''  'an  round  the  table. 

•t  Mfa^Td  ^'r^n'strmrit^ 7  -'«"' '   to-d 
recaptured  It ;   made  ?t  irM«  ^  "/  '**  "  "cape  and 
winged  it  with  "a?f5ox     ThTnrS'''"'.  '«"<=y.   «nd 
went  on.  soared  into  nnhli      P^"'"  °'  folly,  as  he 
herself  becam"you„g   and  i^S^'  ^J'^  Philosophy 
»'  P'«as«re.  wearing*'  o^e  mlLht   ?»        T"  ""^'c 
stained  robe  and  wreath  nf  T^  i  ^*""=y'  her  wlne- 
chante  over  the  hWs'ot  i^e'Y^d'^^l^''''^^  i"'''  «  «««- 
Sllenus  for  being  sober!    Facts  n.H°K^'''   "»"  «'°w 
frightened  forest  things.    Her  „i.»  ^''°'*  ''"  "^e 
huge  press  at  ■whlchZul  n        ^hlte  feet  trod  the 

grape-^lce'rose  ioun^''he?T/re''if'  I,'"  *'"'  "^^th  n| 
purple  bubbles,  or  "rawl/d  i„  ,"i"^*  '"  waves  of 
vat's  black,  drlpplnK    slontn»    .P^  ^°am  over  the 

oW',"""?  'n.provl!at'o°n'^'"«Hf;eU  th«r»\"»  «" 
of  Dorian  Gray  were  fixed  on  hit,      \,*''at  the  eyes 

ness  that  amongst  his  audlenri^i  ^"'^  '''''  conscious- 
temperament  he  wished  to  fascln^fr  """'  ""•'  ^hose 
his  wit  keenness,  and  to  lend  ni^f  ^' .'**"'«'J  to  give 
tlon.  He  was  brilliant  fantlt.^r  *°  '""  'maghia- 
charmed  his  listener  o,,?„?Vu'  '""esponslble.  He 
followed  his  pipe  langhC  DorlT^^^'"'  «"«»  ""V 
his  gaze  off  hini,  but  f at  ifie  one  fn^^'"*^  "''^"  t»«>k 
chasing  each  other  over  his  Hns  ""h"  "  ?*'"•  «"»"" 
grave  ,„  j,,s  darkening  eyes    '^  '    ^  '^''"'**'"  growing 

en^e^Arr:r  IS  ^hrstry'  ""^  ^«'''  «-"ty 
the  Duchess  that  her  «.oi!.?'^  °'  *  servant  to  tell 
sr"^''^i''«"'J^'n™ockdSif  Jr«!  waiting.  She 
she  cried.  ••  i  must  »«  i  u  How  annoylnc  1  " 
husband  at  the  dub,  fo"  take  him  ^  '=^"  '"'i 
meeting  at  Willis's  Rooms  wheri™hi°,  '°"1*  "hsurd 
'-  the  Chair.    If  ,  «,  ,-;  ^^Vs^^^Xo^^ 
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must  go.  dea^-  ARatha  Cnn^  T"'?  """  "•  N». " 
are  qSlte  dellBhUui  «nH°^*^"''?!'  ^'"'^  "en'7.  you 
I  amiure  iS  know  v.h„f1'''*'''"'ly  demond/sing 
You  must  come  and  dine  with  »t^  about  your  vlewf. 
dayv  Are  you  rng^^^VVe  day"?  .•'*''•  ''""■ 
.a.d  J^frd^°ii/ -"^^a-r;-  -/^ody.  Duchess." 

She  ^e'd  ."^^.^.^  S  tot;  i^f^  TdV  ^°"■" 

placed  his  hand  Spon  his  a?m     '''^''   ''°'*'   '"   "«"• 
you^?te*one?'^?'"'  "'^"y-"  '^^  ^^^^ '    "  ^hy  don't 

thL'.  Mr.^ErskTn'e  °'^shl"fd''C''^*•'  «=""  ^^  ^^^ 
certainly;    a  novel  that  wi^nn^'K  *°  '^"'  «  ""vel 

PersIan'c^et,andasunreaT  R,,/'fK"'.'°^*='y  ««  » 
public  In  England  for  anvthin^y'""f"""'"terary 

prhners.  and%„cyclop«d"as  ^f'^f  P*  newspapers, 
world  the  English  have  thpi»of;  ""  P'°P'«  '«  the 
of  literature."  ""^  '^***  ^ense  ol  the  beauty 

"i'my'seU  u's^ed  T  haKef.^ <'n^•  ^«'^-- 
gave  them  up  lone  a/o      aZ^   ambitions,  but    I 

"  wJsW-g  £(!'-•  "^^^^^^^^^^ 

tremIl7da''ngtrou'l''and  « /n'l./  T'"*«'  >"•"  «"  ' 
good   Duchess  we  shaS  aU  l^ok"L'''PP''"*  *"  °" 
primarily  responsible     Rnt  i    u     ?^  J"^  ««  '>elng 
you  about  life     Th-  1  should  like  to  talk  to 

Lrn  waT\e^ou,.^''sUe"da"v°whe„'°  ^''"=''  ^^" 
or  London,  come  do,^ V^^Je^  ^"n^d '^po^u'^d' 
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the  Par^T^^rTct"'  ^^  '"''■     "  ^  «"»  going  to 

tou^che'd^r^^Sr"^"*  •'?i^"J-'  '^-'-  Gray 
he  murmured.  ^^*  ""^  <=°™e  with  you." 

wa^d^to  go  anTseUlm  ■?'«''  P'°"i'«'>  Basil  Hall- 

"  I  would  sooner  wme  wurv"'*  ^"^"^  "^n'y- 
must  come  with  you      do^S  ^? '  a^!?'  ^  ^««'  » 
promise  to  talk  to  me  aU  the  tlm.  9  1?''  y°"  ^'^ 
so  wonderfully  as  you  do  "  ^^  ""*  ta"ts 

.a.dtoid'H'er^/st^fng'^^'if^-"^''  '-  to-day." 
look  at  life.  You  mav  ;nm-  i  •'"^"^  ""^  '»  to 
me,  If  you  care  to.  "^      ""  ""'^  '"o"  at  It  with 
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way,  a  very  charming  room,  with  n  m^  1'  ..  *i 
wainscoting  of  olive-stained  nnvif  "'gh-paneUed 
frieze   and   celllni   of  rr)!«^  ^' l*^  cream-coloured 

brickdust  fdt"S?pet  st?iwn  l'^%T\'''  ^"?  "=" 
Persian  mo.       ri-       ^'^''wn  with  silk  long-frinced 

.tatuet"te"'b'y"cio°2n'  ^"^  5^11^^,'^"''^'-'^ 
sulky,  as  wHh  Ustiess  °fln«rs  L''?u™pH '"«  '""'i" 

|«r^r"^----oujs^ 

op^n^r-'Ao^wrey^n^'aTe  K'?"\"e'    ^'"^   ''°°.' 
a  ihJlHor ^  "  '^  ""'  H^i^  ^.'Gri';.'?'arwrd 

-I'Li'i^r'x:^'  rth"o'ug«h?ii°^«  ^»  '••^  '«t. 
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know  you  quite  well  bv  vonr  l"*.'"*^""   ""y^"-     I 
my  husban?  ha,S  s^eUteeVof^ff^     ^  """^ 
"  Weil  '2M'""'.if'«''y  Henry?  "• 

the  K';isratr•op^e"r^?  iir  r^^  '^"> 

vously  as  she  spoke,  and  watched  him  ^uk"!''*"*  "«'- 
torget-me-not    eyes     Sh*  was    a  " .h""  *"*'  ^««"« 
Whose  dresses  always  looked   a«  if  7.,'°"'.  ^^n'^"' 
designed  In  a  rage  and  nut  on  i^  o***^  ^^'^  ''*'*'' 
was  usually  in  love  with   «Z„K^f  t^^'Pest.    She 
passion  was  never  retnr;.HT''^''y'   ^"<1'   ««  her 
Illusions.    She  tried  to  Zk  ^t.^'"^  ''^P*  »"  "er 
succeeded  In  being    ntWvHpl.*'*^"*'  '»"*  ""'y 
and  she  had  a  pen    t  mania  f^r  .T"  "?"*  ^'^^torla, 
"  That  was  at  •  '  c  .enwln  '  I  ^Hv^m"«  ***  *"'<=''• 
"  Yes  ;     It    was    at^Pn'r  ^^''y  "'n'T.  I  think  7  " 
Wagner's  music  better  th?n   ivh'"^^':'"-'      ^    "^e 
loud  that  one  can  t^  thl  wh"?-  ♦'  ^^^' -  "  "   *° 
people   hearing   whtT  one  ?ays     ^^'af' u°"'  """^ 
advantage:    don't  you  think  L."  M?  Grav  ?""  ^'^* 
heJ'thlnTpl.  ITuVr  fl^S*°H   '-«"    "-'^'e   from 
long  tortolL-'sheiFpaperZlfe     ^*^"  *"  ^'^^  ^'"^  « 

I  d^o^i^thrK  "Lallf  KJ^  ^-^  =  "  J  r  afraid 
•nuslc.  at  least/dur?„'^gri^-mi,?,«%t^lk  during 
bad  music.  It  Is  one's  dntv  »„  ?^  .x  ,  °"^  hears 
tlon."  ""'y  to  drown  It  In  conversa- 

I  have  simply  worshiDnpd  ^f„i  ♦  ^*.  **"•  romantic, 
sometimes.  Hai^teirme^  I  'f'^^r  "*  "  "™«. 
Is  about  them.  Perhaos^  N  tLftf  *  ''""^  ^'•a*  " 
They  all  are.  ata't  toe v V  F^^V*.''"''  fJ'  ^orelgnen. 
ta  England  'hecomX:,gn^e;:s^^'  .th^^-Vo^n"^ 


f 
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^'In.  MakeVlfl*!!  *'•""•  """^  ?"<=•>  a  compliment 
-•)U  have  netlr  h.Ti"f  ^smopolitan.  doesn't  It? 
you.  Mr  Griy  7  You  L^^^  "'  n»y  Parties,  have 
orchid,.  4T.IJZ  e'S^  Lrrfore U:?;^  '^l^ 

youTomeS.ln7-I  forget  what  rll"'  y°."'x'?  "'" 
Mr.  Gray  here      We  hav.  i„i       Y^s— and  I  found 

about  mus?c  w^have^Ue  th".'?  "  P  !."''""'  «*«» 
1  think  our  Idels  are  qX 'd  n'ren?"  BT>,.'i'' ' 
been  most  nleasant      t  oU.  .^    i  ^  I;     °"*  "*  has 

Why.  Harry  7  " 

'"  R.^f  i'k,**'^^  "^  ^°  sentimental." 
^  But  I  like  sentimental  people." 

ca„s-?tryT^tl?ed-V°'''"-K^«"  "^"^  be- 
curlousT^tr'arXWoK"  "'""^^  "^^  «" 
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sms.     I  am  putting  It  Into  n™,H"*  *"  ^"""^  ^phor- 
thlng  that  you  say."  Practice,  as  I  do  every- 

"  Who  are  you  in  love  wifh  ■>  >■      ... 
•ner  a  pausef  ^^  '*"''  ^      as^ted  Lord  Henry, 

rather  commonplace  d^fiu/  "    """'"^"-        That  is  a 

;;  WhoTs^sife?"'  ''^  ''"  yo"  "'W  her.  Harry." 
"  Her  name  Is  Sibyl  Vane  " 
;;  Never  heard  of  her." 

She  U  a°g"enlu'"     ''"'^"'  ^"'  *»'"«  day,  however. 

are  a'^Lcorative^'sex."  ?hTnever\«'"""'-  ''"'^^ 
fay,  but  they  say  It  chamUnafv  w""  anything  to 
the  triumph  of  matter  oTrm^Aw  ^°™*°  represent 
P%t^%trlumph"o7mrn"  o"4'mlr^s  "  '"''°  "" 

wom^n^  arth^%teiV7o"n^H%  /  T  -«'y«'»« 
subject  Is  not  so  abstrase  as  I  f  hn?,^^  /»  '"'°*-  '"'" 
that  ultimately.  ther^are'onlJWL.ids^^?'  *  «"** 
the  plain  and  the  coloured  thp  ^i,i  ^  °^  women, 
very  useful.  U  vou  want  tn  „  <  P'^'"  ^""nen  are 
respectability.  yo^l^Lve  merely^t  fakeM'^"'^  '"' 
to  supper.    The  other  women  or«  *''*'"  down 

They  commit  one  m Istake^Towever  '''-S:/''^r">«- 
order  to  try  and  look  youC  n^",,  ^hey  paint  In 
painted  In  order  to  try  and  tlik  hr.iiif  f,"'''"°*'»«« 
and  esprit  used  to  go  together  Tho^'^".Vy-  ^""S" 
As  long  as  a  woman  ?^n  look  ?e„  y»  "^er  now. 
than  her  own  daughter  she  K  n^rfl  h  ^^^^  younger 
for  conversation,  tlere  are  onlv'^fi™ ''"^  ''^"*''''^-  As 
worth  talking  to,  and  two  of  t^h«-f  "^^Tl^  '"  L<»"don 
Into  decent  society     However    tp""-    ''l^'^'n'tted 

Ah  I    Harry,  your  views  terrify  tal- 
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h.;  Never  mind  that.    How  long  have  you  known 
•'  About  three  weeks." 
••  ^^n^l'T  ''''1  y°»  come  across  her  7  " 

niy  veins     A^rin^""'  !,T'!!?'"8  '^«'"«'»  »<>  throb  In 

Sf  i^usVrtro'k"  ':i'r.:^/z!%t%t^z 

I?ves"tSeyl°S''''so^?„AH™"^'="r^"y'  ^^«"  «'"o1 
mid  me  wfto  te^o^  Tw"  ^««'=*"«ted  me.  Others 
In  the^alr  T  h^rt  o  ^''"1  ^^V^  exquisite  poison 
w.ii   „  iaad  a    passion    for    sensations 

What  I  expected,  but  I  wenf  oSt  and  wandered  east'' 

st?eets'rd'°h.'"l'"y  "'•y  '"  «  labyrinth  of VS" 
^».t  li^uP'i   '''*'=''•    Srassless   squares.    About  hSf 
^^l   f\^  P"'"**"  ''y  "n  absurd  little  theX  with 
great    flaring    gas-  ets    and    gaudy    plav-bills      a 

"ehdd'te '^  •"./f'^'  """''  '»™''^"'8  wa&tt-ev« 

s^i\  "^L  Sarl^^k^rd'-gUVVYngS.^^'rd 

s"SledshTrt°"''K^'""'1l  '"^"'^  '"  ">«  «ntf  ofa 

and%C  Wofe^^Ll  t°The^St\lerj  '^o't^:! 
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nt  dnv    T  ..._.. 


present  day  I  can't  ™„i. 
Dorian  Gray.  angrUy/  ""'""  *°  shallow?''    Xl 

::Ho^d^o^y!,"J'sr''---ecp... 
p^.u't.J.STvjar^,  ■»  •  "-"Id  «„. 

two  rows  of  dincv  stall.  J    *  '^''y  '""-  but  thf 
consumption  orn1ft"fe"on  ••"*''*  ^«  «  "  «^e 
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ofto"Bm!lh  Drama""  ^"'^  "'"  "^^  P-^^^  «Jay. 

I  caught  sight  of  the  pla?"biu  Wh^^^H'*^  ""'  "'**"* 
the  play  was,  Harry  7"  ^^^^  ^°  y<»"  ""'"k 

In„oy„'tri);ii!'ti;e^^''„/,«"°»  Boy.  „r  Dumb  but 

piece.  I  believe.  The  Cer  I  tl  *""',""*  *" 
more  keenly  I  feel  that  lhiVL.,L  ^*'  ^"''a".  U>e 
for  our  fathersfs  not lood  enZh''?n,«°'"^  *."»"«'> 
".I"t««'  '"  i'''«A«  oKU^  tor/"'"  "'• 

rather  annoyed  at  the  idea  ^y«!?'""cl''?*  ^  *" 
done  in  such  a  wetchedhou  „?"'"*.  Shakespeare 

felt  Interested.  1^1  sort  of  wav  "Ji'""'  ^"»'  » 
determined  to  wait  for  ti,«  «    ?y'  .^^  ^"y  "te,   I 

almost  a, Zd  He  was  0111;^^"*';^  ^*'™"''  *as 
Who  had  Introduced  gag  Ks^  ^e  low -comedian, 
most  friendly  terms  w1?ht^f  n  ?  °?S  "°^  ^"J"  <"» 

u'h^rcr  :^t"o?  t£I^S'^^^  "  « 
^ti^a  »^„o\^^ii?S-"i;  r « - -; 

with  plaited  colls  of  dark-b?o«„i,T^'  °"«''  '"'ad 
violet  wells  of  passion  lin,?h^?  ''""'  ,^7'^  "»«'  ^^re 

Of  a  rose.  Shi^Tas  theTovehest  thlni'^'T  *l!%P^*^» 
seen  In  my  life.  You  said  t„  i-  *  L^^'^  *v« 
left  you  unmoved    bit  fhofK'"*' ."""  "'"^  Pathos 

could^U  yoT'^ye's  with  tears '''"/?;i.'""''  "^""^y- 
I  could  hardly  see  Oils  oiri7?J;i,  *.*l'  y**"'  "arry. 
came  across  me     And*  her  vo^o."*'?*  "^  *'"»  "««» 

such  a  voice.  It  ^""^'y:^' CTLr^u.''.r4 
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There  were  mn^«„..  i  ^  "'Sntlngales  are  tlnoins 
xiicre  were  moments,  later  on  whpn  i»  i.»j  .1  *".."; 
passion  of  violins     Yon  in«^  k        "  "'*•'  ^*  *"<• 

•hould  I  not  love  her  7  HaJ^v  "^  h'"  ,  '°"°*-  "W"" 
|.  everything  toVe'  „' lUe.'^^lg'ht'afur„?J'hi  i^''' 
^.•nex^ev^X  ^"."  riF  ?7-«^"".  a'^ 
die   m  the  gloom  oi  an  H„  » J  k'"''*  "*"  ''« 

s^^a^e^aSSMS-^^^^^^^^^ 

SeCt^o'^a-s^-o",^  WEir^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

Kt.''r^a°vii^etS"^- 
costume.  0?dlnarv  woLi"  V""^  "«"  ""*>  '«  «very 
taiaglnalon  KaMZu.H^''f.K7P  **»  O"'^ 
glaiSour  ever  SgWM  ttem"  *^'''/t''*"'T'-  No 
minds  as  easUy  a,  Te  knows  theS  hnn^T  'Ji*" 
can  always  nnd  them     -n^pr^  i.  „       IJonnets.     On« 

2d"s>.f  SiaHr  F^--^ 

How  different  an  actress  is  I     Ho,     ,  *  "?  "*=*"■«"  ' 
you  Ull  me  that  th^o^^'y '^'.n  "^^  .^^T^ 

"Dor't  run  down  dyed  hair  and  painted  faces. 
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ImV^tThZ^^""'''  '""""  •"  ">*"•  •«""•"««.." 
Vani."'"'^  """"  ^  •""•  """  *"''*  y*""  "^out  Sibyl 

All"  X""  T'**  ""*  •>"^«  helped  telling  me.  Dorian 
AJl^ttr^ugh  your  We  you  will  tell  L  eye?ymni 

K.i  Y'n',  "*"y'   J  believe  that  Is  true.     I  cannot 

ovc?me"SrLTr«5-.H''°"H''""%"'="''°"*'"n^^^^^^^^ 
over  me.     If  I  ever  did  a  crime,  I  would  come  and 

confess  It  to  you.     You  would  understand  mT' 
rtnn'f    '^  *  "u*  y?"-t1e  wilful  sunbeams  of  life— 
don  t    commit    crimes,    Dorian.     But    I    am    murh 
?il  '*^1L°'  '*'^  co-npllment.  all  the  "ami.    And  now 
tell  me— reach  me  the  matches,  like  a  Rood  bov  • 

Van"er~'""'*  ""  ^""^  "''""'  ^•"«"'"'"  «'th  Sibyl" 
Dorian  Gray  leaped  to  his  feet,  with  Hushed  cheek. 
'"•  uT,'"?n7";.  """^'  Sibyl  Vane  Lsfcred," 
toucl  !  ^o"i?;.n?^ardrrd*'Ii"eS^ry^V^s,7a°n'^ 
b:'^.1Jl'^V  ""  "•""  "  B^Twhy  Vould^ylu' 
day  Zen  oi'T.T,  ""'  *'"  "''""B  *o  you  some 
aay      waen  one  Is  In  love,  one  always  beelns  bv 

othe;s"'VhTtS'/"'h"".'*  T  "'^^y*  encls'by  dfXiS 
otners.    That  Is  what  the  worid  calls  a  romance 

You  know  her,  at  any  rate.  I  suppose  ?  "    """""*=*• 
»  .u    .u"""*  '  ''"*"'  '>*'■•     On  the  first  nloht  I  was 

S„i'''f?'''1l"'  ">'.  ^"^'^  "'I  J«*  «=«»«  round  to  T?e 
box  after  the  performance  was  over,  and  oHered  to 
take  me  behind  the  scenes  and  Introduce  me  to  her 
I  was  furious  with  htai,  and  told  him  that  Juliet 
had  been  dead  for  hundred,  of  years  and  that  h« 
body  was  lying  In  a  marble  tomb  In  Verona  I  think 
rom  his  blank  look  of  amazement,  that  he  was  undw 

orUTthlfg".''^'  '  """^  "^'^  ''">  "•-"  ^hamp"agne! 
"  I  am  not  surprised." 

Papen '"l"  teW  h1r%"  ^  '''''"'  """  ""^  «'  ^he  news- 
papers,    i  told  him  I  never  even  read  them.    He 
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?rr«}rtre's^  c'^ur- ""«.  «"•«««•«' 

•pJnicy  M«i„,t  him.  and  tha?  SlJ  I.**"  '"  "  =»»- 
them  to  be  bought  "  ^  ^*"  •^"'V  <»"«  of 

BuVoWo^eriSnt  I'uJr/'rrrW"  '»>-• 

'"~V?rhe"'.e'?™,-Sv-^^^^^^^^^ 
mean.."  laugheS  Dorla„     "  Bi**t{:l.^V•  ''7''"«'  *»!• 
the  Ight.  wSre  being  put  out  In  th«  VhT,'.  '""'T' 
had  to  go.    He  wanted  m««„  .     "*  theatre,  and  I 

he  .trojgly  "'cormendeT  '?  ^ZllneT  '^V'hT  """J 
night,  of  coum,  I  arrived  at  th*  nioi  .^'"  "<>«' 
he  »aw  me  he  iade  me  «  low  L'^"'  "i"'"-  ^he" 
that  1  ;va»  a  munlflrent  J  ***;  ""d  assured  me 
most  offensive  SSte  though  h^k  "J  "*'  "«  *"  « 
passion  for  Shak™  piar.  H«  ?„w''  ""  ^wrdlnary 
air  of  pride,  that T,"  e  banVn.«.T'  **""•  ^'th  «« 
due  to  'The  Bard'  a.  he  ?„.K'"  ^*'*  '"""'y 

•Msttactrn  M«t  DeoD?e'  Sl^  «»"'  Dorlan-a  great 
havteg  tavestVd  too'^ffilv  ln?he''n"''™P;  ""•°"8h 
have  ruined  one's  8eUot«.nn..i^!  P""*  °'  '"«,  To 
when  did  you  first  sDMk  to  m7  "cS?  '"'"»'"••    But 

"  The  third  night   ^ISe  hnrt^'"  ^'^^  ^ane  7  " 
I  could  not  help  |oL  fou„d     5  hr/t'^l^'"*  """""d. 
powers,  and  she  had ioked  at  ie^  pVT'*?  ?7  «*"»« 

-l^e^VelSW^t'o  t^k^Sh  P-'^-^"  H^ 
It^was  curious  m?  n-oi^^L^rnStX';  ^h^wSl^^- 

"  2"  '.  ^  ^""'t  think  so." 
.,n.f*"  Harry,  why?" 

to  kno;  abo'"t  trgir*  """^  ""•"•    Now  I  want 

ahert"irVom?t'hlnfoM'*cUd"  &f^  '-^S-'-'Ue. 
opened  wide  In  exoulsite  wnn2«?     u*""-    ""  "y" 

.*«  I  u..u«„  « 5S.™S,Z1VS  anil's 


^ 
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Ih.  doorway  of  the  du.trgrcc„ro„m/m?ktS,^S?aU 
eMfJ,fi?."'  us  both.%hUe  we'.3  ?ooWng  i? 

"  Upon  my  word,  Dorian,  Miss  Sibyl  knows  how 
to  pay  compliments."  '    «nows  now 

•'You    don't    understand    her.    Harrv     She    » 

looks  as  U  she  had  seen  better  days  "  '^'     ^ 

Lo4&y."'e"xUl'l„«  il  A^  »••"  -™-'« 
.aldTrdl^'=;rot7nr.tVe''.'.'  ""  ''"  ^'^'"^y-  »'"^  ^ 

ilbyl  Is  the  only  thing  I  care  about.     What  I. 
It  to  me  where  she  came  from  7    From  her  lUH.  h-.i 

pvl'™^  **'"  ^^^y-  *'  «'"»"  'unch  or  sup  toBether 
every  day,  and  I  have  been  to  the  ODera  with  vn.^ 

•'■  w.Vi  H'^^ys,  come  dreadfuUy  late." 

cr.ed??.)vL^"rit'fiVn?nr%nUrir^i'^e? 
hungry  for  her  presence /and  whenTthU  of  Se 
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wonderful  soul  that  u  hM,i.» 
«vory  body.  I  am  filled  wlto'^awe"'"*^  "*  ''^^^  ""le 
you?""""  •=""  '''"*  ^'"»  «»<»  to-„lght,  Dorian,  can't 

He  shook  his  head.     "  To-niaht  sh*  i.   t 
he^answered.   "and   to-morro^^A^  IL'TiK 

,','  J^^e^n  /s  she  Sibyl  Vane  ?  " 

."^congratulate  you." 

Of  th"ZrW„r  "she  ifmoX"'^  «"«*  ^^^'o'"" 
You  laugh,  but  I  tell  vouThr\"*^"""'"'''v'dual. 
her,  and  I  must  make  h«V„  ^*  '^^^  genius.  1  love 
all  the  secreTs  of  wf  teS  me  hLT"  J°"'  ^'^o  know 
to  love  me  1  I  want  to  m^ke  Rn,^^  '=^^'?"  ^""y'  Vane 
the  dead  lovers  of  the"  orldrh°J^^'°"'-,  ^^«"t 
and  grow  sad.  I  waS  a  breif  h  ^,  ^*"  °"'  daughter, 
their  dust  Into  conlcloutness^^o  wake'tSefr'^H  '" ,'''" 
pain.  My  God.  Harrv  hnw  r  .  u.  "^  ^^^^^s  Into 
was  walking  up  anT^down  th«'*°"'"P  ''*'' '  "  He 
Hectic  spot!  of  red  hir,^I?  ^'»\'°o«>  as  he  spoke, 
terribly  excited  ""'*  °"  •""  '='»'=«''*•     He*^was 

pIe^asu«."'S7w'Sffe''rent'^:r  ^'"^  «  ""''"'=  "'='«'«  of 
frightened  bo^he  had  ™et^nRi\nH';/"°"?  "^«  ""y. 
His  nature  had  deteCedlikpL  n^"'*"'*  *'''"'''»  ' 
blossoms  of  scarlet  name  Out  „f  .7"'  ^^^  *'°™« 
place  had  crept  his  Sm,l'  anSS^'  '^  *^'='"«t  J^'dlng- 
meet  It  on  the  way  '      '^  ^"'^'^  ^'"^  «<"ne  to 

Hen^?'atts[  ""  '""'  P^P"^"  ^^  <><''"  said  Lord 

and  Lrhir^t '"?  ha've  nnt*=r^  T.«?  "^  ^<»"<'  «'g'>t 
result.  You  are  certain  ?n  o*^^  '"fl.*"*  '««'•  »'  the 
Then  we  must  get  hi?  out  o?fh?Y''''.SV''*'  ««"""'• 
Is  bound  to  him  for  three  virjL'T',  ''^''*-     She 
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ar2ns''sh?h"a?Ztte  •?'"'  ^«>  •"=*«  ^he  world 

also  ;    and  you  have  often  t„M  ^^  ^^'  Personality 

Will  JiUfsff...^'"'  ^^'^'o'  at  elgT'o^Tock;    and  , 

«ee  her  In  the  first  act   where  fh»  "'"!•   J""  must 
^  "  Half-past  six  I    What  an  h^    T^^"  R°meo." 
having  a  meat-tea.  orreadln<r  ^n^R     .^tu*'"  *">  '*e 
must  be  seven.    No  eennpml„'l.F"8lish  novel,     it 

Shall  you  see  BasS  between  "thli"""  ^^•'^«  *«ven 
shall  I  write  to  him  ,  ."*^^"   'his  and   then  7    Or 

weelc''•'^^!s";ithe/  &"of  t^  ''X'  °"  "'m  for  a 
my  portrait  in  the  mo"  wonderful  fr*  ^^'  '«"'  "•« 
designed  by  himself,  and  thnnah  i  ^'a'"'''  specially 
01  the  picture  for  bei^''^  wholl  mon'?'h"  '  ^'^'°"» 
I  am  I  must  admit  Uiat  I  delSh^  .  y°""8er  than 
you  had  better  write  to  him  ^^hL"»  "•    ^"^^P^ 

£'^es^Xod"ldl1L^."'•"«"■"'-^^^^^^^^^ 
gi^^^«Tlhr^%  ;PeopIe  are  ve^  fo„,  ,, 
••  Oh   Has"  fi't^^^^P^oCemUy/.*''"^^'^"-     « 
me  t?be^St^tt^Ta°VS:;e^"^S.'*''  ^^^  ^« 

'"•^asrm^^r^'ir  F"-^^^^^  ^'  '"" 
l^r,'"/"'*  h'm  'nto  WsCk'^T^^^^^^  that  1, 
Is  that  he  has  nothing  left  foTlHte  h,T/^K,''°'"*'^«'n«'» 
his   principles,    and   hlTcom„„„''"* '''^  Prejudices, 

•rtlste  1  have  iva^^own  wh^^«  ■"""•'•    The  only 
*'^*"°'"»' who  are  personally  delight 
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ful,  are  bad  artists.     Good  artists  exut  .i>n.xi..  ■ 

look.    The  mere  fact  of  havlns  oublishprf  n  h„«i.    . 
Kvt"th"e=\h'Sf^Ht'  "  ™f  S:'r^esrs?lVe' 

Gra/^prnVLX'SlM^^^^^^^^^ 

;™or .  '^Grii^bV'  "'•  '^^"" -«^^  ^•'-  ": 

people  had  ever  Interlsted  him  so  mJ^La  "oorlan 

seemed  to  h^^m  trlvL'lTnd'of^LXo??  Tnd'^lo 
•»«  had   begun   by   vivisecting  hlms^U    as  he  hnH 

fhfi      J?u°*  '''^''"  properties  one  had  to  sicken  of 
them.    There  were  maladies  so  strange  that  one  h«H 
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and  the  emotional  coloured  We  o?  th!'*;  »', P^^'on. 
observe  where  thev  met  nnH^i.  ^®  Intellect— to 
at  what  point  the™-  in  nnu'"''*'"  ^"^  "Parated. 
they  were  at  Srd  til-"'*""'  """  «»  ^hat  point 
What  matter  wha?  ttst  „T/  ^.'^^^'  '"  "»at 
pay  too  high  a  price  forTnyTensatlon'  '""'''  "'''' 

It  was  through  cerain  words  071.. t«^^'  fyeslthat 
said  with  mulical  utterance  th»i  ?,'*•. """s'^^al  words 
had  turned  to  this  S  ci'rl  «„rt'i"''^'l.  ?">'«  «»"' 

Ssr  H.V.  a&  f  -"  '^°  ™ 

and  chiefly  of  tS^S^'Vf  .-''".  *'**  *"""=*  of  art. 
Immediately  with  th?^„°Lir"^*"!;'''  ^^^'^h  dealt 
But  now  and  then  a  comni^t.  "*"*  .*''«  '"te"ect. 
place  and  assumed  the  S^fPart?"^'"^.  *.°°''  »"« 
«ts  way,  a  real  work  of  art  I  ifl  t  'i  *^*  ''"^««'1>  •« 
masterpieces.  Just  as  oMtrv  hn^^'''"^  "'^  ''^borate 
painting.  '  ^''^^  l>as,  or  sculpture,  or 

hls^lW^s?  while^Yw'JslJ^i",;;;.  ""  ^«^  gathering 
passion  of  youth  were  In  ^him^h'"/-u  ^"^  P"'**  and 
self-conscious  It  was  dell^h?i:,M'  *"=  '"^^  becoming 
his  beautiful  face   /nli  I  ^^""'  ^°  ^''^ch  him.    With 

thing  to'won5er'at'"''lt''wa's''no"i;i\?"'v'>''  ^^^  « 
ended,  or  was  destined  to  en, i  J"""*'  '"'*  "  all 
those  gracious  figures  in  a  n^l,  ^*  ***  "''^  »ne  of 
Joys  seem  to  be  Femote  from  o^fl  °»'  \P'^y'  ^^ose 
stir  on.s  sense  of  ^.Z^^^ZZV^'^^iZ  ^^ 

"■e   body   had   ItS   moVellrr spWulu'tt'  xS^ 
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sense*  could  reflne.  aid  the  inUUect  could  degrade. 

the  physlcallmpulse  began  ?  How  shaUow  were  the 
arbitrary  dennltions  of  ordinary  psychologists  I  And 
yet  how  difflcult  to  decide  between  the  claims  of  toe 
various  schools  1  Was  the  soul  a  shadow  seated  In 
the  house  of  sin  ?  Or  was  the  body  reaUy  In  the 
soul,  as  Giordano  Bruno  thought?    The  separation 

^t  Ifl^li  ^".^  ""'.'^'"  *^*  *  mystery,  and  the  union 
of  sph-it  with  matter  was  a  mystery  also. 
He  ijegan  to  wonder  whether  we  could  ever  malce 

?n^^a^Kf^°  '''f^'l**  »  *"=''^"<=«  "lat  each  little 
spring  of  life  would  be  revealed  to  us  As  it  was 
we  always  misunderstood  ourselves,  and  rarelv 
understood  others.  Experience  was  of  no  ethic^ 
value.  It  was  merely  the  name  men  gave  to  their 
mistakes.  Moralists  had,  as  a  rule,  regarded  It  as 
^fhTof^  m  warning,  had  claimed  for  it  a  certahi 
eth  cal  efficacy  In  the  formation  of  character,  had 
praised  it  as  something  that  taught  us  what  to  foUow 
and  showed  us  what  to  avoid.  But  there  was  no 
motive  power  In  experience.  It  was  as  little  of  an 
active  cause  as  conscience  itseU.  All  that  it  reaUv 
demonstrated  was  that  our  future  would  be  the  same 

wlthTnl'.lff'  ^"'^  ^^^K^}""  ^^^  ^e  had  done  once,  and 
With  loathing,  we  would  do  many  times,  and  with  iov 
It  was  clear  to  him  that  the  experimental  method 
was  the  only  method  by  which  one  could  arrive 
at  any  scientific  analysis  of  the  passions ;  and  cer- 
tainly Dorian  Gray  was  a  subject  made  to  his  hand 
and  seemed  to  promise  rich  and  -.alUul  resulte 
His  sudden  mad  love  for  Sibyl  Vane  was  a  psychologi- 
cal phenomenon  of  no  small  interest.  There  was  no 
doubt  that  curiosity  had  much  to  do  with  it,  curiosity 
^".'IJ^f  uH"^  iZ'  "^*  experiences  ;  yet  It  was  not 
a  simple  but  rather  a  very  complex  passion.  What 
there  was  in  It  of  the  purely  sensuous  instinct  of 
boyhood  had  been  transformed  by  the  workings  of 
the  imagination,  changed  into  something  that  seemed 
to  the  lad  himself  to  be  remote  from  sense,  and  was 
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for  that  very  reason  all  the  more  dangerous.     It  was 
the  passions  about  whose  origin  we  deceived  o^r 
selves  that  tyrannised  most  strongly  over  us      Our" 
weakest  mot  ves  were  those  of  whose  nature  we  were 
r  were'-exnerli^fn/i'PP''"^''  .V^''*  *b"  ""«  ^"^Rh'? 
e'pe^rentrnKU'rXes"   """'^  "*  ""^^  "'"^ 
WhUe  Lord  Henry  sat  dreaming  on  these  thincs 
a  knock  came  to  the  door,  and  his  valet  entered 
and  reminded  him  It  was  time  to  dress  for  Sinner 
He  got  up   and  looked   out   Into   the   street      Th.' 
sunset   had    smitten    tato    scarle?   goW    toe   unner 

^•T'^^^J^^  ^'ved  home,  about  half-past  twelva 
He  o'^.'n^H  fr  Vf^"^'T  'y'^S  on  the'^h^l  taSte^ 
He  opened  It,  and  found  It  was  from  Dorian  Grav 

t"  W  W""  "^''  ""'  ^"*  *"««««'  to  he  m^e^d 


CHAPTER    V 
to^gTrflj'uSVf*""  .*»  '^^PPy'"    Whispered 


tool 

we  ole  hta  money  -        """  """^  S"""*  ^o  us.  and 

Love  is  more  than  money/^^'  *'°*"'  """"^y  '"""er  ? 

off  Z-debu'^nitolT'^  "*  ""y  P"""*!^  t"  P^V 
You  must  nit  ?orgetfhat  ffi'  °^'/!'  '•"  •'»'"«=^ 
a  very  larce  sum  m,.  i  *  ^'-  ^'"y  Pounds  Is 
slderate."  *      ""'    ^^'-  ^^'"^  *>«"  »>««  most  con- 

Wm."  answeredThe'^^M  ''•'  '=""'''  '»^n«8«  '»"hout 
iih„i  T7         r  ^"®  ^'''*'"  woman,  querulously 
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"  I  love  him," 


•K,iX"i^ '»'«>-' '•-dress. 

PhraS?gf„'''i^;j°«'«^'>  child,"   was  the  parrot- 
Jewelied  Angers  Mve'Votl?   ''"'''"8  "'  "ooked.  false. 

The  girl  laugh^ed  afa?n    ^To'f  '"  '^'  bora's 
was  In  her  voice.     Hlr  Iv,.^    {'^^  "'  «  "ged  bird 
echoed  It  In  radiance  •   {h, „'"",«'"  "'«  "nelody.  and 
as  though  to  hlSe  ?helr  secret      Wh  ^"L"  '"°rae"t. 
the  mist  of  a  dream  hL  1        ..  ^''*'»  they  onened 
Thln-llpped  wisdom  ^nl""'?  u""""  them^        ' 
chair,  hinted  at  prSdTnce'^onofiH'i'''  ^'""^  "•«  worn 
cowardice  whose'^™utho"'a2«  th/'*""  ">«»  ^ook  ot 
sense.    She   did   not   luten      Sh!  "*"""  "'  "mmon 
prison   of  passion      Hir!!".   ^'"   was  free   in   her 
was  with  hfr.  'sh;  h"d  caS  d"o',;  M ''"*="   ^^^^'n^' 
him.    She  had  sent  ho,  .    1  r  ""  Memory  to  remalTi. 
had  brought  hlr^'SLk.'  h"  lusT"  '"'Wmrand'^ 
her  mouth.     Her  pvoiirf.         *"*  burned  again  unnn 

•My  ao„  h.  iovTm.T™;  K""?'"  "•  cnS^ 

love  him.    I  (ove  him  h-      "1'*  ^     '  know  whv  I 

powder  that  dauhPd  hfJ^  P^'*  beneath  the  coarse 
twitched  wlUi  a  soasmn,    '^*'=^''  "n"  her  dr^  "n! 

Fo^lve  me,  mother.     I  kpow  it  „  f*^  '''"««*   her. 

about  our  father.    But  It  onh,  n^."'"*  y**"  ^o  talk 

oui  It  only  pains  you  because 
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you  loved  him  so  much.  Don't  look  so  sad.  I 
am  as  happy  to-day  as  you  were  twenty  years  aso. 
An  I   let  me  be  happy  for  ever  I  " 

"My  child,  you  are  far  too  young  to  think  ol 
falling  In  love.     Besldrs,  what  do  you  know  of  this 
young   man?    You    don't   even   know   his   name. 
The  whole  thing  Is  most   Inconvenient,  and  really, 
when  James  Is  going  away  to  Australia,  and  I  have 
so  much  to  think  of,  I  must  say  that  you  should 
have    shown    more    consideration.     However,    as    I 
said  before.  If  he  Is  rich.  ..." 
"  Ah  I   Mother,  mother,  let  me  be  happy  I  " 
Mrs.  Vane  glanced  at  her,  and  with  one  of  those 
false   theatrical   gestures   that   so   often    be  ome   a 
mode  of  second  nature  to  a  stage-player,  clasped 
her  In  her  arms.    At  this  moment  the  door  opened, 
and  a  young  lad  with  rough  brown  hair  came  Into 
the  room.     He  was  thick-set  of  figure,  and  his  hands 
and  feet  were  large,  and  somewhat  clumsy  In  move- 
ment.   He  was  not  so  finely  bred  as  his  sister.     One 
would  hardly  have  guessed   the  close   relationship 
Usat  existed  between  them.    Mrs.   Vane  fixed  her 
eyes  on  him,  and  Intensified  the  smile.     She  mentally 
elevated  her  son  to  the  dignity  of  an  audience.    She 
felt  sure  that  the  tableau  was  Interesting. 
.  "You  might  keep  some  ol  your  kisses  for  me,  Sibyl, 
I  think,    said  the  lad,  with  a  good-natured  grumble. 
Ah  I   but  you  don't  like  being  kissed,  .Jim,"  she 
cried.        You  are  a  dreadful  old  bear."    And  she  ran 
across  the  room  and  hugged  him. 

James  Vane  looked  Into  his  sister's  face  with  ten- 
derness. "  I  want  you  to  come  out  with  me  for  a 
walk,  Sibyl.  I  don't  suppose  I  shall  ever  see  this 
horrid  London  again.  I  am  sure  I  don't  want  to." 
"  My  son,  don't  say  such  dreadful  things."  mur- 
mured Mrs.  Vane,  taking  up  a  tawdry  theatrical 
dress,  with  a  sigh,  and  beginning  to  patch  It.  She 
felt  a  little  disappointed  that  he  had  not  ]oIned  the 
group.  It  would  have  Increased  the  theatrical 
ptcturesqueness  of  the  situation. 
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from  Au.aTa7oron  itT  ^"'^  ^'»  "'"" 
there  Is  no  society  ^ot  anv  kinrf^f '"fj  ^  '"="eve 
nothing  that  I  wo^uld  .^"/.oeietv  ".'n"'  S°'""'"' 
have  made  your  fortune  vo..^M^ '  *"  *'""'  you 
assert  yourself  in  Ko„  "         ""  ~'"*  *'''«=''  «>«» 

some  money  tS  take  you  Ind  SihvT'^„  l*^*  '°  '»«ke 
hate  It"  ^      ""°  ^'''y'  on  the  stage.     | 

Of  yo'll'l  "^Bit  are"you'atf"'"?'  "  "»*  """.nd 
me?  That  will  be  nicef  ^^w"f  ^^  .".  ^''^  ^'l" 
going  to  say  goodbve  to  ,nm„  ',  '"'"'"^  y°"  were 
Tom  Hardy,  who  g^ave  yoT^af  Z^'  ^ends-to 
Ned  Langton,  who  makes  fun  S  L*'?*""'  P'P*-  or 
It  Is  very  sweet  of  you  to  let  me  i!"'  *'""'""«  "• 
an^noon.     Where  shV  J"  l^^L^T.  /„»-  '^'e' 

..eev'^^orSrcJ^'"   «''''   -""'P-d.   stroking   the 

sa.^'at'.yst^?t{°5on"'treToS  "  ^'^'^  -"'"."  '•e 
danced  out  of  the  door  One^  ?I  dressing."  She 
as  she  ran  upstairs.    Her  lime  fee?  n^M^i""  *'"8lng 

t.m"eI-^h\^\?tured''5EF^^^^ 

eyes  r  wort    Tor  J'*"  «"swered.  keeping  her 

relt  Ih  a.  ease  wL^Se  wr«r""»?  P«"'t  ^he^had 
stem  son  of  hers  H^r  Ti?  1,"'°"''  *"•>  this  rough, 
troubled  When  tteire^M  mef  ""sh'''''^""^"'  ^« 
K  he  suspected  Mvthfnc  Th.  ^«*  "**•*  *"  bonder 
no  other  obsoWtTonh^''*  ?"™"'  'or  he  made 
She  began  to  cSa^;    ^'  tatolerable    to    her 

by  atUckliS.  ff«  they^rjJo  ^1''"'*  themselves 
"B.  jusi  as  they  atUck  by  sudden  and 
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iS"  llir"*""-    "  /  ''*»P'  y»"  *>"  be  contented. 
Jame»,  with  your  lea-farlng  life,"  the  lald     "  Vn.. 

"  Rnt  !l°**  •"""":  ""'•  '  '»"'«  clerks,"  he  replied 
lif?  a^t"  "^  •>""*  ^'8'''-  I  have  chosen  niy  own 
life.  All  I  say  Is,  watch  over  Sibyl.  Don't  let  h*? come 
to  any  harm.  Mother,  you  must  watch  over  her  " 
I  wairoVr°s".ryi:i?'  *»'"  ^'^  »trangeIy.^"o?rours. 
«u"  I  '**"'■«  gentleman  comes  every  niaht  to  fh» 
K'/'  Z^at^Xu^rt^  '"•"  ^»   •>-     '•   t^a? 

.t:,l7aS^eV^7„^\".Vpr4»^^^^^ 

to  receive  a  great  deal  of  most  gratifying  attentTon 

Tl^n""H**'  ""=^'^«  ">«">  bouquKt  one  t  me' 

tor  Sl^vl    7^*;?  """.«  ^"  realIy\„derstood.     Ai 
lor  MDyi,   I  do  not  know  at  nrcscnt  whsth.,.  u._ 

fhlr?hT"'  •'  '"'""»  »'  not.'  B'l.tTheret  no  doub 
that  the  young  man  In  question  is  a  nerfect  cenfle 
man      He  is  always  most  polite  to  me^    Besides  he" 
he".e'nds:?rCJJ^^.'''  ''*'"«  "^'''  -«'   »•>«"-- 
lad,  ha?sWy"'*  """"  •*'*  "^'"*'  '"""g"'"  »'«W  the 

«in^?„°  w7'*''"^.,'l'.*  "•""'*'■•  ^"h  «  placid  expres- 
sion In  her  face.    "  He  has  not  yet  revealed  hUppai 

UrnT-h,  ^  """"  I*  "  'I""'  "mantle  of  him.    He  ?] 
probably  a  member  of  the  aristocracy." 

James   Vane   bit   his   lip.    "  Watch   over   Slh«i 
mother,"  he  cried,  "  watch  over  her."  ^'• 

My  son,  you  distress  me  very  much.  Slbvl  Is 
always  under  my  special  care.  Of  course  f  thu 
gentleman  is  wealthy,  there  Is  no  reason  Vy  she 
should  not  contract  an  aUlance  with  hta.  I^trtist 
and'  nf"ft  °  T  *••*  aristocracy.  He  has  aU  toe  apS 
ance  of  It.  1  must  say.    it  might  be  a  most  brC 
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marriage  for  Slbvl     n... 

packed,  except  my  shirt.   .„    '''°'=''-    Everythlna    i. 

"  Goodbye"  my  i^on'-.h-o^""  "*"«*  not  trouble  * 

•trained  stateJIness     '    "^^  ""^wered,  with  a  bow  of 

Wt  ind  «X'"i»i;'  S?S"'  "'""■'"•-  ..»■ 

sibyl    hoif.'-    ""''    ««^«   leaves^heT' **"«*"'"«» 

&^?nV"a„rt,IV''V-  ^^-nkl^oftr^ 
more.  .hS^IS"' A"?' she  mioht  thint  i?!.?^  ^r^nce 
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the  ship  In  yrhlch  Jim  was  going  to  tall,  about  the 

gold  he  was  certain  to  And,  about  the  wonderful 
elret*  whose  lite  he  was  to  save  from  the  wicked, 
red-shlrted  bushrangers.  For  he  was  not  to  remain 
■  sailor,  or  a  super-cargo,  or  whotever  he  was  going 
to  be.  Oh,  no  t  A  sailor's  existence  was  dreadful. 
Fancy  being  cooped  up  In  a  horrid  ship,  with  the 
hoarse,  hump-backed  waves  trylp"  to  get  In,  and  a 
black  wind  blowing  the  masts  do'  i,  and  tearing  the 
sails  Into  long  screaming  ribands  He  was  to  leave 
the  vessel  at  Melbourne,  bid  a  polite  goodbye  to 
the  captain,  and  go  off  at  once  to  the  gold-flelds. 
Before  a  week  was  over  he  was  to  C(...ie  across  a  large 
nugget  of  pure  gold,  the  largest  nugget  that  had  ever 
been  discovered,  and  bring  It  down  to  the  coast  In  a 
waggon  guarded  by  six  mounted  policemen.  The 
bushrangers  were  to  attack  them  three  times,  and 
be  defeated  with  Immense  slaughter.  Or,  no.  He 
was  not  to  go  to  the  gold-fields  at  all.  They  were 
horrid  places,  where  men  got  Intoxicated,  and  shot 
each  other  In  bar-rooms,  and  used  bad  language. 
He  was  to  be  a  nice  sheep-farmer,  and  one  evening, 
as  he  was  riding  home,  he  was  to  see  the  beautiful 
heiress  being  carried  off  by  a  robber  on  a  black  horse, 
and  give  chase,  and  rescue  her.  Of  course  she  would 
fall  In  love  with  him,  and  he  with  her,  and  they  would 
get  married,  and  come  home,  and  live  In  an  Immense 
house  In  London.  Yes,  there  were  delightful  things 
In  store  for  him.  But  he  must  be  very  good,  and  not 
lose  his  temper,  or  spend  his  money  foolishly.  She 
was  only  a  year  older  than  he  was,  but  she  knew 
so  much  more  of  life.  He  must  be  sure,  also,  to 
write  to  her  by  every  mall,  and  to  say  his  prayers 
each  night  before  he  went  to  sleep.  God  was  very 
good,  and  would  watch  over  him.  She  would  pray 
tor  him,  too,  and  in  a  few  years  he  would  come  back 
quite  rich  and  happy. 

The   lad  listened   sulkily   to  her,   and   made  no 
answer.    He  was  heart-sick  at  leaving  home. 
Yet  It  was  not  this  alone  that  made  hhn  gloomy 
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and  morose.  Inexperienced  though  he  was,  he  had 
•Mil  a  strong  sense  ot  the  danger  of  Sibyl's  position. 
This  young  dandy  who  was  making  love  to  her  could 

?*.*!i  ?."  ?"  ''"°^-  "*  ^"^  a  gentleman,  and  he 
hated  him  for  that,  hated  him  through  some  curious 
race-Instinct  for  which  he  could  not  account,  and 

t.if.     w".'  '•'*'  '■'"'"'"  *°*  *"  ">«  """e  dominant 
within  him.     He  was  conscious  also  of  the  shallow- 
ness and  vanity  of  his  mother's  nature,  and  In  tli  I 

MTmI"  k'*.P1'"",''""  ^""y'  """^  Slbyl-s  happiness. 
Children  begin  by  loving  their  parents  ;  as  they  cu.w 
older  they  Judge  them  ;  sometimes  they  forgive  tin  ti 
His  mother  I  He  had  something  on  his  mind  to 
ask  of  her.  something  that  he  had  brooded  on  for 
many  months  of  silence.  A  chance  phrase  that  he 
had  heard  at  the  theatre,  a  whispered  sneer  that  had 
reached  his  ears  one  night  as  he  waited  at  the  staoe- 
aoor,  had  set  loose  a  train  of  horrible  thoughts.  He 
remembered  It  as  If  It  had  been  the  lash  of  a  hunting- 
crop  across  his  face.  Hit  brows  knit  together  Into 
«  wedge-like  furrow,  and  with  a  twitch  of  pain  he 
bit  his  under-lip. 

Tt  "X*'"."r^.'?°';"!te'>'n8  to  a  word  I  am  saying, 

1.  ui.  f'^''  ^""y''     """^  '  «"»  making  the  most  de- 

*"«"?!  ^'^J'*  '*"■  y""'  '"*""•     Do  say  somtthlng." 
What  do  you  want  me  to  say  ?  " 

"Oh  I  that  you  will  be  a  good  boy,  and  not  forget 
u«,"  she  answered,  smiling  at  him. 

He  shrugged  his  shoulders.  "  You  are  more  likely 
to  forget  me,  than  I  am  to  forget  you,  Sibyl." 

She  flushed.  "  What  do  you  mean,  Jim  ?  "  she 
asked. 

"  You  have  a  new  friend,  I  hear.  Who  Is  he  7 
Why  have  you  not  told  me  about  him  ?  He  means 
you  no  good." 

"  Stop,  Jim  I  "  she  exclaimed.  "  You  must  not 
«ay  anything  against  him.     1  love  him." 

.1."  J^y*  .^^IL^""'*  ***•*  ^^"^  •»'»  name,"  answered 

the  lad.       Who  Is  he?     I  have  a  right  to  know." 

He  Is  called  Prince  Charming.    Don't  you  like 
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JoreelT'lf^vJ.  ^"1  ""y  ''"y  '  y°"  should  never 
iVJ™  .1,-         .  y*""  °"'y  "aw  him.  you  would  think 

Sly  you';i?f/ro1''^r"  P^""  '"  t^«  ^°°W     Some 

Tra^e^s"  '^^T^'  '"y  4"'"'"'     "-y   6oS"'o^f 
forthaf  tLr/The^n^^te'^l^-ere?;/;^^^^^^^ 

w^t  re^E"  '^^aV'''^'^'^^^^^^^^^^ 
ic  «.»;    ^""ng-     They  were  made   n  winter   and  it 

HnnTTM"'""  '  «P'-'"8-tlme  for  me,  nhink   a  very 
dance  of  blossoms  in  blue  skies  "  ^ 

-  ad'?  ^  Scntleman,"  said  the  lad,  sullenly 
doyt^'want  7  ••  ^'^  "'^'''  """^'-"y-     "  ^Vh>t  more 
"  He  wants  to  enslave  you  " 

'•  ]  »„"1''"  "l  ^J"  ^''°"8ht  of  being  free." 
I  vant  you  to  beware  of  him  " 

trust  him'"'"'"  '"  ^^  ''"""'P  """•  *°  ''""^  him  Is  to 
"Sibyl,  you  are  mad  about  him." 
She  laughed,  and  took  his  arm.     "  You  d..i.r  nM 

viu'^m  h.'"f  '?  "  y°"  '''''  «  hundred  ""some  da? 
ihof^  .  ''^  A"  '?\*  you^e'f-  Then  you  will  know 
.^hat  It  Is.     Don-t  look  so  sulky.     Surelv- vou  shonW 
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^F^^^TA^il^nr.^^^^^^^^  Here  are  t.o 

^i''^rZtt"^l''%Ve'^^,^-l  '"'"'5'  •"'  "opes. 
They  passed  worts  ?S  each  oTh^r  ?"  .*"'»  '="°rt- 
game  pass  counters  S?uCi  ,  fJ^  ^'  P'^y^"  at  a 
could  not  communicate  h^Pr  ?"  "PPr^sed.  She 
curving  that  suZ  mouth  was  i,?^;.  ^  J^'"'  """"e 
win.  After  some  time  she  ^^Ll  '^^  "'^°  "•>«  could 
she  causht  a  Kllmnse  nf  JiL    *^2'^*  *""'•     Suddenly 

and  m  an  ope'n  S/e^wUhlw^'UI'^ '??«'"'"«  'K 
drove  past.  **       ""  ^^°  '^dlcs  Dorian  Gray 

She  started  to  her  teet      ••  ti, 

;:Who?"   salSSlm  Vane™"*""''^'"  «»»«  cried. 

the  vrctor'a!''''""'"^'"  '""^  ^"''^"ed.  looking  after 

;•  S^hUTK^^e^.'^^C^h'  fs^he'T^'jl^''^  ^--^  «™- 
r  must  see  him  1  "  he  exclaimpH  ^  ,\  ^.°'"*  ''fm  out. 
the  Duke  of  Berwick's  fo.T^n  I  *"!.*  ^^  *''«'  moment 
and  when  It  had  kft  the  space  ci/.r^^^  ^'^^*'''". 
swept  out  of  the  Park      ^  "'^'  **»«  carriage  had 

you"ad"'sfen"'h'im'""™""''  S'^^'-  ^^^ly.    "  i  wish 

heavinT'l?  he'''e''ver''do'eVr  "'  "»"«  '*  "^  Gcd  In 
kill  him."  ^^^  '^°'*   yo"    any  wrong   i   shall 

worSl.'°^h'Sc^\iii?3!?li'L"eTd  «"  -P-*«<'  "'» 
round  began  to  Bane  I  i  w  "  '''''SR"-  The  people 
tittered.  **  ^^P*"     ^  '^dy  standing  close  to  her 

He  'o«owene?'do'ggediv'''r,%2:'«y'''  «]««  whispered, 
crowd.    Hefeltg,a§'a't&a"heha^ei'ra^i''''°"«'>  '"« 
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^^'5"°  ^*y  reached  the  AchUles  Statue  she  turned 

rrahtPrT^*"!?  "',1"  P"L*"  •»*'  «y"  that  became 

aughter  on  her  lips.    She  shook  her  head  at  him. 

You  are  foolish,  JIni,  utterly  foolish  ;   a  bad-tem- 

Fhr^fi  ,°^'v''"V*  '^\  "°*  *=«"  y°"  "y  ""«*  horrible 
things  ?  You  don't  know  what  you  are  talking  about. 
You  are  simply  jealous  and  unkind.  Ah  1  I  wish 
you  would  fall  In  love.  Love  makes  people  good, 
and  what  you  said  was  wicked." 

I  Jm  oll^  ?***«";u  ''e  answered,  "and  I  know  what 
I  am  about.  Mother  Is  no  help  to  you.  She  doesn't 
understand  how  to  look  after  you.  ^  I  wish  now  that 
I  was  not  going  to  Australia  at  all.  I  have  a  areat 
i^nd  to  chuck  the  whole  thing  up.  I  would,  If  my 
articles  hadn't  been  signed."  ' 

^f",u\  **°"'*  ^"J"  serious,  Jim.  You  are  like  one 
of  the  heroes  of  those  siUy  melodramas  mother  used 
to  be  so  fond  of  acting  In.     I  am  not  going  to  quarrel 

^i^Jf"^-  ^i'*"^''  "S"*  '»•'»'  """l  «>•>'  to  see  him  is 
perfect  happiness.  We  won't  quarrel.  I  know  you 
would  never  harm  anyone  I  love,  would  you  ?  " 

.!.«  .  n  ^*  °"^  ■*  y"  '°^«  him,  I  suppose."  was 
the  sullen  answer. 

"  I  shall  love  him  for  ever  1  "   she  cried. 
And  he  ?  " 

"  For  ever,  too  I  " 

"  He  had  better." 

She  shrank  from  him.     Then  itae  laughed  aad  put 
her  hand  on  his  arm.     He  was  merely  Tboy. 
i.«  .K      "^f  *>'«  Arch  they  hailed  an  omnibus,  which 

Road.     It  was  after  five  o'clock,  and  Sibyl  had  to 

i.ict°!^u'°/  ?  TP'^  *"  '>°""  ''«'°'-e  acting.  Jim 
insisted  that  she  should  do  so.  He  said  that  h*  would 
sooner  part  with  her  when  their  mother  was  not 

Sm^ ?  J,  ^''*  ""'i'''  •"  »*"■«  to  make  a  scene,  and  he 
detested  scenes  of  every  kind. 

In   Sibyl's  own  room    they  parted.    There    was 

I'^trT/'^u'*'^^''^''  ''"'^'  "«<»  •  fierce,  murdero" 
hatred  of  the  stranger  who.  as  it  seemed  to  him,  bad 
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come   between    them.     Yet,   when   her   arms   wei* 

ThiiS  ^i","  softened,  and  kissed  h?r  with  real  afltect"om 

HU  ^  !h**""  '"  •"*  *y"  "  •>«  ^'"t  downstairs 
«P.!^h]iS  "I^K,*"*    ''*'*'"8    '<"•  him   below.     She 
grumbled  at  his  unpunctuality,  as  he  entered.    He 

?he  fli«  h"'"!?'  ''"^i''*  "»*»  to  his  meagre  mea* 
The  flies  buzzed  round  the  table,  and  crawled  over 

Jt%  ttf'"." If '"^'l-    "^^""gh  tJie  '""'ble  of  omnibuses 
vofi^*  "'^"7  °'  ^tr««t-=abs.  he  could  hear  the  droning 
voice  devouring  each  minute  that  was  left  to  him 
After  some  time,  he  thrust  away  his  nlatP    anrt 

?laLt'"tn\'''  "^  "W'  ""r"'-  «°^«"  ?hat^^e''had"a 
hl^r.  ^f  u"*""-  "Should  have  been  told  to  him 
before.  If  it  was  as  he  suspected.  Leaden  with  fear 
his  mother  watched  him.  *^  Words  dropped  mechanU 
ft"y  ''«•?  h«'  I'Ps-  A  tattered  lace  hanXrchW 
twitched  in  her  fingers.  When  the  clock  struck  six 
he  got  up.  and  went  to  tiie  door.  Then  he  turned 
back,  and  looked  at  her.    Their  eyes  met      In  he„ 

"ZtLV^^  H^PP"^'  '"'  """"^y-  "  «"raged  him  " 
Mother,  I  have  something  to  ask  you  "  he  said 
Her  eyes  wandered  vaguely  about  the  room  She 
H„ht  ♦"*'.,""''"'';.  TeU  me  the  truth.  I  havea 
*ShVL''"^-  y*'*  y°"  """^d  to  my  father  ?  " 
Ti..^t  ^^kT*^  '  ''"P  *'8i'-  "  was  a  sigh  of  relief 
The  terrible  moment,  the  moment  that  night  and 
day.  for  weeks  and  months,  she  had  dreaded  had 
come  at  last,  and  yet  she  felt  no  terror  indeed  In 
some  measure  It  was  a  disappointment    o  her  %he 

mS  V^  J***  s'tuation  had  not  been  gradually  led 
rfhea'sal"  ""  '^^'-  "  ''^"""'^'''^  ^^  "^  «  bad 
.lmpUc°lty  of 'life"'"'"''''  ^"'""''"'^  ^^  the  harsh 
clenXtir  fl"?l."  """'"'"'  "'^"  '  "  -'^''  the  lad, 

wf'^lovi'w^Jl  h".^'"''-  "  ^  ^""^  "e  was  not  free. 
\\e  loved  each  other  very  much.     If  he  had  lived, 
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gentleman      l„<feed  he  wa,  Wghirco„necu'd  • '"''  " 

her  eyes  wUhXilnf  hands'**  ••''|?h?f;:-     ^""^  "'P'^'' 
she  murmured  ;   "  l^had  none  "       ^'  '*"'  "  '"°*''"'" 

.toop?ng  down  he  kt'eli  he^r"  ^.'?'  '°^'''^'  »>"•  «"<! 

ges?u?e*^hX?comp'aMt''lh''"'*V^ 

^ords,  made  lK''em'l    '  v?v  dTo'h™''°ihr '"■= 

lamlllar  with  the  atmosoherp    ^h^  k      .u^''®  ''^^ 

the  cabman.     The  moment  was  lo^Mn'^f'"'"?  *"'' 

that  a  great  opnortunTtv  hfn"  J^^  ^^*  conscious 
consoled  hersel7Cyte£  stbvl  h'nl  ':,"'**.''•  S"« 
felt  her  We  would^ beV  „ow  tha    shTh^H""^^'  '"" 

h^ Ke°d^  ?ir  of S'^rf^'''     »>"-  °  " 

/iitr.  y;?'^'"-^'  ^^aVaS;^^^?it",°''''"«• 

felt  that  they  would  all  laugh  at  It  some  day       ^^' 


CHAPTER   VI 

Lo'rrH<.n'rv  Tn,*''""'  ''."^"■'^  "'"  "•'«'*'  Basil  ?  "  said 
in^n  o  p.M  *^  *•'''"  evening,  as  Hallward  was  shown 

h"ad  2e'^!."rafd"rrcr '''  "'■=  ^^'^'•"  -'>-  «•'"-" 

.„^/»  nf ''k'*"**'*'   ^"'*    t*»«n    frowned.     "Dorian 

"  To  whom  7  " 

"  To  some  little  actress  or  other  " 
I  can't  believe  It.     Dorian  Is  far  too  sensible  " 
Dorian  Is  far  too  wise  not  to  do  foolish  thinas 
now  and  then,  my  dear  Basil  "  ^ 

.n'd'theTHar;'"-""^  '  """«  ^'^''^  °-  •=-  •»«  ""w 

guiaiy.  But  I  didn  t  say  he  was  married  I  said 
he  was  engaged  to  be  married.  There  Is  a  great 
marrTerbu/  I^^^  '  '^"'""•^t  .^^-nembrance  of  befng 
T„nll~:  .  '  ¥^^  ""  ""ecoUection  at  all  of  belnc 
enpfed:-  '  ""  '"'"""''  '"  *'"'*''  »"«'  '  "ever  waf 
"  But  think  of  Dorian's  birth,  and  position,  and 
83 
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Tcf  beneatrhta  "•  *"""''  '"'  ''""  ^o  „,arry  ,o 

a  man  does  a  thwougWyVtunld  th^"'.*  ^''"'^" 
»rom  the  noblest  motives  ""^  "^'  "  '*  ^'^^y* 

see'  te  «:d«'[!.''so1Se''vl"e'^-  .  '  '''"•''  ^-^  to 
"^^S^h"  ^^e'i:tet>"1r'"^' """"'-^^  ""^" 

murSSred'lo  d'nX   .Tpi^rrt''  '^  ''^«""'"'." 
and  orange-bittew   ^hnHfi"8  ^  8'"^'  °'  vermouth 

and  he  Is'not  "ft",!  wrong tbojflhln'.s  if  ^^r^""'' 
Your  portrait  of  him  has  auirV.n.J^.  '  *''^*  '''"d- 
of  the  personal  appearance  of  n/L  *"*  «PP"clatlon 
had  that  excellcn^t'^effec?  amo^i^f  "■  F.^'P'*'"  "  has 
to  see  her  to-night.  U  that  bofL"*'"'.?-.  '^^  "« 
appointment."  ""y  doesn't  forget  his 

■'  Are  you  serious  7  " 

thouShTl  shoSw'e^ef  b-e  1*^°""  ^«  ""-'^We  If  , 
the  present  moment  "  "''■'°"''  *'»'"'  »  a™  at 

pais  w^i^g  :n.d%°o'Ji'  Se'T^  '  "  -ked  the 
his  ip.  ••  You  can'f  o^„„  t"  '"""n'  and  bltlna 
some^sllly  I„?atuat"on  •'^'^""'"  "'  "'  ^''^'^''y-     « "f 

It..'aS\ZKtIt^^,-,«i'-PP-^^^^^^^ 
not  sent  Into  the  world  tnt*f  ^"^^'^^^  '"e.  We  are 
I  never  take  any  n^Uce  of^^«^'■  ™°™'  Prejudices, 
and  I  never  Interfere  wltt  Thnt  ""k"""?"  P^°P'e  say. 
K  a  personality  Kaus  me  '^1,'?;'"«  P*°P'*  ''°' 
expression  that  personalltv  !Li  ^?^'*.^^'"  '""'^e  of 
delightful  to  me.  Sn  rP«v  l''n  '  .  '*  absolutely 
beautiful  girl  who  acts  ini.S  '^  i""'  '"  '"^e  with  a 
her.  Why  not  7  i5  L  „  !ji  """J  P'oposes  to  marry 
be  nonefhe  less  InteresUni''''%''"''r""«  •">  ^°^ 

iX^Ts-th-a't  TtS>'"-^^^^^^^^^^ 
se.«shp%.e*^rVel„"r?e'';3!°?^--^^^^^^^ 
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Still,  there  are  certain  temperaments  that  marrlaoe 
makes  more  complex.  They  retain  their  egotism, 
and  add  to  It  many  other  egos.  They  are  forced 
to  have  more  than  one  life.  They  become  more 
highly  organised,  and  to  be  highly  organised  Is,  I 
should  fancy,  the  object  of  man's  existence.  Besides 
•very  experience  is  of  value,  and,  whatever  one  may 
say  against  marriage.  It  Is  certainly  an  experience. 
I  hope  that  Dorian  Gray  will  make  this  girl  his  wife 
passionately  adore  her  for  six  months,  and  then 
suddenly  become  fascinated  by  someone  else.  He 
would  be  a  wonderful  study." 

"  You  don't  mean  a  single  word  of  all  that,  Harrv  • 
you  know  you  don't.  If  Dorian  Gray's  life  were 
spoUed,  no  one  would  be  sorrier  than  yourself.  You 
are  much  better  than  you  pretend  to  be." 

Lord  Henry  laughed.     "The  reason  we  all  like 
to  think  so  well  of  others  Is  that  we  are  all  afraid 
for  ourselves.    The  basis  of  optimism  Is  sheer  terror, 
we  think  that  we  are  generous  because  we  credit 
our  neighbour  with  the  possession  of  those  virtues 
that  are  likely  to  be  a  beneflt  to  us.    We  praise  the 
banker  that  we  may  overdraw  our  account,  and  find 
good  qualities  In  the  highwayman  In  the  hope  that 
he  may  spare  our  pockets.     I  mean  everything  that 
I  have  said.     I    have    the   greatest    contempt    for 
opthnlsm.    As  for  a  spoiled  life,  no  life  Is  Tpolled 
but  one  whose  growth   Is  arrested.     If  you   want 
to  mar  a  nature,  you  have  merely  to  reform  it      As 
for   marriage,   of   course   that   would    be   silly,    but 
there  are  other  and  more  Interesting  bonds  between 
men  and  women.     I  will  certainly  encourage  them 
They   have   the  charm    )f  being  fashionable.     But 
here  Is  Dorian  hlmseU.    He  will  tell  you  more  than 
1  can. 

-Ji*^  ?*f  "*7X'  ""y  ^*"  Sas"'  you  must  both 
congratulate  me  I  "    said  the  lad,  throwing  off  bis 

«]fh  f  ^f',  r"i?  'i.'  ''^""-"ned  wings  and  shaking 
each  of  his  friends  by  the  hand  In  turn.  "  i  have 
never  been  so  happy.     Of  course  It  Is  sudden  ;    aU 
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really  delightful  thin  as  ar*  a  j 
•ne  to  be  the  one  th"nB  ?  h»  ^1^  ^"^  "  »«""  to 
my  We."  He  L»  nLi^J^"*  .^''''*  '""k'ng  for  M 
PiMsure,  an?looked  ?xttorH.*'"!.  ^^''^nient   a'" 

"  I  hope  you  will  alwivt  h  '"""y  handsome, 
•aid  HalTward.  "  but  I  d^on^"  ^?!?' "/PPy-  Dori""." 
not  having  let  me  know  of  vo3J  ™/°'«'^*  y""  ^" 
let  Harry  know."  '  y*""  engagement.    You 

n'  lo°rrHX7urt.!;°;i''"  i-^^'^'ordmner -■ 
shoulder,  and  smllin^g  L  "e  «  k  •  ""J'r""  '''•  "«»', 
sit  down  and  try  what  fh.  --  '  .  "  Come,  let  us 
then  you  Will  tdl?s  iow  It  an  ^"^  ^''^  '*  '"'^  '"d 
■  There  Is  reallv  not)I^     u  }  '^'"""  about." 

«  they  took'tHeirseatrSfthe  'sJllkn"""  '^«""«". 
^Vhat  happened  was  slmnlv  tlT "'^  1°""'^  table, 
you  yesterday  evenlnffM„?Py, *•*'*•  After  I  left 
dinner  at  that'Iiu  e^it&'rel"""^'''  "«''•«'"'" 
Street  you  Introduced  me^o.nH"""'  '"  ""P'^'t 
eight  o'clock  to  the  thlatre'  \ih  T"*  down  at 
Rosalind.     Of  course  th».  ^"'y'   *'as   plavlnir 

the  Orlando  absS?"'  But  sTbv'lT  *v"  dreadfSl^anS 
seen  her  I     When  she  came  on  L  X°"  should  have 
she   was   perfectly   wonderful      Sh^'  ''°y''  «='»»''" 
coloured  velvet  Jerkin  with  r,„n^°   '*°''''   «   moss- 
brown  cross-gartired  hose.^a  drtvT.?'*''^"'  »«'» 
with  a  hawk's  feather  cauoht   in^  '","'  «''«'»  ^P 
hooded  cloak  lined  with  duH  r.H    \J*wel,   and   a 
seemed   to    me  mor^  exquisite     «!h  ^"k  5*"  n^^*' 
delicate  grace  of  that  t,!,?       i*    *'"*  l>ad   all    the 
In  your  ftudio  Basil     uT^  P^""*  *'"'»  you  have 
face  like  dark  'leate  'ro^nd  atale""'"^'^  '»"""  h" 
acting—well,    you    shall   .-«    F    '  '"*«'•    As  for  her 
slmi^ly  a  bom^anist   ""  sat  .n'thA."'^''*-     ^he   ll 
lutely  enthralled.      I  forBol  th  *»''*,  """Sy  box  abso- 
and  In  the  nineteenth  centujy      i  J,'""  '"  ^""don 
ove  In  a  forest  that  no  man  hi H.    ""^"^  '^"h  ""y 

came  .nto  he^e,ra^:!iL'r  tT&r-ii:  SH 
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^»1!S"*.u**y  '.'P»  '"••V*'*  towards  hers.  We  kissed 
each  other.  I  cant  describe  to  you  what  I  f e  t  1 1 
toat  moment.  It  seemed  to  me  that  all  my  life 
had  been  narrowed  to  one  perfect  point  of  rose! 
coloured  joy.  She  trembled  all  over.  Hnd  shook  ?lke 
a  white  narcissus.  Then  she  flung  herselfon  he? 
tiirvV"^N,l*f*'  V'y  "ands.  I  feel  t"hat  shoulS  not 
tell  you  all  this,  but  I  can't  help  it.     Of  course  our 

SeJ'oC  mother  ''T.*''^l'l-    ^ '<=  "as  not'eveTtorj 
.11  mother.     I  don't  know  what  my  cuardians 

^ii^'i-.h^.^K  '^?'"''y."  ^"'"^  ">  "^  ^.r"ous.^  1  don" 
^%„  K''°.",'lf. "'  ^8e  In  less  than  a  vcar,  and  then  I 
5  .„  tl"!"*  '  "^''-  '  ^"""^ '""'"  ''8ht.  bJsII.  haven- 
wife  In  Sh,J!:fn'°^*.  ""i'  "'poetry,  and  to  find  my 
Tauflht  ?n  .n,TT  *  P"*?f  '  ^'P*  *hat  Shakespeare 
taught  to  speak  have  whispered  their  secret  In  mv 

TJ^  J  ''h^*t  If  ^"^  """'""  Rosalind  around  me^ 
and  kissed  Juliet  on  the  mouth  "  ••™"na  me. 

Hallwa?d.''s?o'wly.  '  '"'""'"'  ^°"  ^"^  "S'^''"  "'^ 
"  Have  you  seen  her  to-day  ?  "  aski>d  I  nrrt  H.n.^. 
Dorian  Gray  shook  his  he^ad.     '"  I  left  her"    t^e 

Verena/'  ''''""'  '  '"''"  """^  •>"  '"  »n  o/eh^d  /n 

Lord  Henry  sipped  his  champagne  In  a  medita- 

ml^tf^r?:'-     "''}  ^""^  particular  po"nt  dTd  vo„ 
mention   the   word   marriage.   Dorian  ?    And   what 

^bout  U.-'"*    '"   ""'^"'    ^"'"'P'   >•»"   '"'got   all 

tranM?tlon"aJ,if7^M'  '^'^  ""^  ""'''*  "  «  "  *'"'"""» 
iransacuon,  and  I  did  not  make  any  formal  nroDosal 

Lt  Imh'  *1'^'  '''^*''  ''"•  «"<»*«  sai^Jhf  was 
not  worthy  to   be  my   wife.     Not   worthy  I     Why 
lie  ^whole  world  Is  nothing  to  me  compared  «?t^h 

Lo'rd^^H?ni^  "'  wonderfully  practical,"  murmured 
Lord  Henry—  much  more  practical  than  we  are 
In  s  uatlons  of  that  kind  we  often  forget  to  say 
anything  about  marriage,  and  they  alwa^ys  remind 
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the  question  for  The  be"  reason  nTfKf"-.  "  '  «kcd 
reason,  indeed,  that  excuses  o^»"'/''"'  'T  *''•  °"'y 
questlon-slmp  e  curlosUv  i  ho  '"'  "*■"»«  «">- 
«t  l»  always  t.,c  women  who  ironT  f  "••"'>'  that 
we  who  propose  to  thS  wome*^   '^r*  '"  "»•  »•«>  "»» 

i.-ot-l'H-f  "^^-    ButTn^"the^3/.-<5Lr;ye 

wrong  her  would  *e "  beast  abi."*  TS  *"''  «=»"'«» 
I  cannot  understand  how  InvoL?^  ^"''?"'  •>  heart, 
the  thing  he  loves  iTove%^Svrv«„*."'\"'  *"«•»* 
place  her  on  a  pedestal  of  cold  »» J?"*'  ^  *«"'  »» 
worship  the  woAian  whoh  S^^ne'  ^Vt"  *"*  *°'W 
An  Irrevocable  vow  Ym.  m„  il  ^T"*'  '*  marriage  7 
don't  mock.  It  Isan  lrrer.,hi"*  "  ""  ^^at.  Ih  I 
to  take.  Her  trust  makes  m^f^.K?  ,**">'  ^  ««"» 
makes  me  good.     Wh^„  ,  1  J"l,f2"h'ul,  her  belief 

that  you  hfve  taugh?  me  TZJ^  ^''L'J  "e'"*  «" 
what  you  have  known  me  to  [t  T'  -  *""'  '""" 
the  mere  touch  of  Sibyl  Vane's  hnnn"™  ^'•"Sed,  and 
you  and  all  your  wron»  L.  .?"''**'"• '"""eet 
delightful  theories."  *'    '^^^'nat'ng.   poisonous. 

Ing  hlmseU?o%ome' salad     '*''*''  ^"''^  "*"'^'  ^elp- 

lo;e.°yVr7hUKroS?K^^^^^ 

In  fact,  Harry."  P'easure.     All  your  theories. 

.bou^J^h/Vnswered"'^n")!u«  T"^  ""^"8  a  theory 
"But  I  amtnri'^cannot  clarm'mT'.''K*''°"'  ^«"=^ 
own.    It  belongs  to  Natu  "e  norto'mV'ai^e'",^ 
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Nature's  test,  her  sign  of  approval.  When  we  are 
happy  we  are  always  good,  but  when  we  are  aood 
we  are  not  always  happy." 

"  Ah  I  but  what  do  you  mean  by  aood  ?  "  cried 
Basil  Hallward. 

■'  Yes,"  echoed  Dorian,  leaning  back  In  his  chair, 
and  looking  at  Lord  Henry  over  the  heavy  clusters 
of  purple-lipped  Irises  that  stood  In  the  centre  ol 
the  t:iblc,  "  what  do  you  mean  by  (^ood,  Harry  7  " 

"  To  be  good  Is  to  be  in  harmony  with  one's  self," 
he  replied,  touching  the  thin  stem  of  his  glass  with 
his  pale,  fine-pointed  fingers.  "  Discord  Is  to  be 
forced  to  be  In  harmony  with  others.  One's  own 
life— that  Is  the  Important  thing.  As  for  the  lives 
of  one's  neighbours.  If  one  wishes  to  be  a  prig  or  a 
Puritan,  one  can  flaunt  one's  moral  views  about 
them,  but  they  are  not  one's  concern.  Besides, 
individualism  has  really  the  hlRhcr  aim.  Modern 
morality  consists  in  accepting  the  standard  of  one's 
age.  I  consider  that  for  any  man  of  culture  to 
accept  the  standard  of  his  age  Is  a  form  of  the  grossest 
Immorality." 

"  But,  surely.  If  one  lives  merely  for  one's  self, 
Harry,  one  pays  a  terrible  price  for  doing  so  ?  " 
suggested  the  painter. 

"  Yes,  we  are  overcharged  for  everything  nowadays. 
I  should  fancy  that  the  real  tragedy  of  the  poor  Is 
that  they  can  afford  nothing  but  self-denial.  Beau- 
tiful sins,  like  beautiful  things,  are  the  privilege  of 
the  rich." 

"  One  has  to  pay  In  other  ways  but  money." 

"  What  sort  of  ways,  Basil  ?  " 

"  Oh  I  I  should  fancy  In  remorse.  In  suffering.  In 
.  .  .  well.  In  the  consciousness  of  degradation." 

Lord  Henry  shrugged  his  shoulders.  "  My  dear 
fellow,  medlBval  art  Is  charming,  but  mediasval 
emotions  are  out  of  date.  One  can  use  them  In 
Action,  of  course.  But  then  the  only  things  that 
one  can  use  In  Action  are  the  things  that  one  has 
ceased  to  use  In  fact.    Believe  me,  no  civilised  man 
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&r^rt  I  Srare'r."*  "*  "-'-•"-'^  «««  eve, 
"Itl't"o7dorrsL^iSr.^*  '"'"  ""'^  ^°''«n  Gray. 

Js  a  nuisance^  Women  Zatn'';  .  ^*'"8  adored 
treats  Its  gods.  tZv  Jnrfh.."'  ^"'*  5'  Humanity 
bothering  L  to  d Jt^meTh^ ?or  them"" "^  ^'^^■''^' 

the/^^S"l'r^Uf  to^^^f:^'^-^^^^  as.  .or 
gravely.  "  They  create  I  nvt' i  '""""'"•«d  the  lad, 
have  /right  to  'demand  uZcL"  ""  "'''""''•    ^hey 

Harry,  that  women  cive  to  m;„  ,^°"  ™"st  admit, 
their  lives."  ^        '°  ""^n  the  very  gold  of 

wa;t''irS'in''su^''ve'rVL'a",i     ^^    '"^-'«"y 
the    worry.     Women     as^,nr» "    u?"8e.     That  Is 

once  put  ft,  inspTe'us  wi' h Te'deffio  ^""*'"^" 
pieces,  and  alw^vs  nrevpnt  ^c  ,  *"  ^°  master- 

out."  ^*  prevent  us  from  carrying  them 

like  ?ou"Io  Ch  "  "■''''"' '     '  *»»"'*  know  why  I 

I  can't  allow  you  to  smoke  ci^J^v  """^-  ^^sll. 
a  cigarette,  a  cigarltte  1,  f/  J""  must  have 
perfect  pleasure.  1?  fsexauike  ^^^a^^  ^^^  «"  « 
unsatisned.  What  more  rnn  *  "**  "  '*^^«s  <»ne 
Dorian,  you  wL  always  be  f"nH  °,"^  ^^n*  '  Yes, 
to  you'all  the  ns7ol\''a*^l°^^  °/™«-  I  represent 
to  commit."  ^  ^^^^^  ^^^  the  courage 

takmTa^r^rr  aTe-htathin7.',"  "^  ">«  '«''. 
the  waiter  had  Pl^leToTt^'\l^l^^^.^lfr.^l^ 
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tnTlm  l!**  "*''^^"-  .  ^^■''*"  Sibyl  comes  on  the  stape 
you  will  have  a  new  Ideal  of  life.  She  will  rcDreseiit 
something  to  you  that  you  have  never  known.^'  "'"* 
i  have  known  everything,"  said  Lord  Hpnrv 
with  a  tired  look  In  his  eyes,  "but  I  am  always  readv' 
for  a  new  emotion.     I  am  afraid,  howeverthat   for 

^„'nH*^7  -f^'  *''""  '^  ""  *"*=•>  thing  StUiryouJ 
wonderful  g.rl  may  thrill  me.  I  love  acting.  It  U  so 
much  more  real  than  life.  Let  us  go.  Dorian  you 
will  come  with  me.     I  am  so  sorry,  Basil,  but  there 

K^usTn-airinLZ^/'  ^^^  '^-"«^--   ^^  «-» 

of ^sf di^r  ^^^^^^^^^^^  -t 

tohi^h^ff."".!'"''"'^^^'  ^'"*  y«t  It  seemed  to  him 

hannened  iffp'!.'"^"/  °^",  ^^^"«'  *'>^'  ""§"  hav™ 
nappened.     After   a   few   minutes,   they   all   nassed 

downstairs.    He  drove  off  by  himself,  ^ashad^  been 

mtf  •  ^J"^  '^^^''^^^  *»>«  flawing  lights  of  the 
itUe  brougham  In  front  of  him.  A  itrange  sense  of 
loss  came  over  him.     He  felt  that  Dorian  Gray  would 

Salt  ff  h^'a  '°  ""'"k^"  '^«*  ^^  '>^«1  bee/ in  the 
^tll'  i'®  ^^^  J^"""^  between  them.  ...  His  eves 
hnfrrtn'^t'  ?■•'*  *^^^  wowded,  flaring  streets  becS^e 
blurred  to  his  eyes.  When  the  cab  drew  ud  at  the 
th^eatre.  It  seemed  to  him  that  he  had  grow^n'Jears 
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CHAPTER   VH 

For  some  reason  or  other,  the  house  was  crowded 
that  night,  and  the  fat  Jew  manager  who  m"  Siem 
at  the  door  was  beaming  from  ear  to  ear  with  an  oC 
^rtmu\o.xs  smll..  He  escorted  them  t^thel?  box 
with  a  sort  of  pompous  humility,  waving  Ws  fat 
jewelled  hands,  and  talking  at  the  top  of  his  voice 
Dorian  Gry  loathed  him  more  than  ever.  Hlfelt 
m.   h^''r^l'=*""%*°  '""'^  ^°'-  Miranda  and  had  been 

r^ther'^llked  him  ^At**."?"?'  ".P°"  "'«'  other\and" 
ramer  iiKed  him.    At  least  he  declared  he  did   and 

h'im'tl'it°JJ»'^^'°8  ^^J^  ^y  "»"  hand.  aSd  assuriSj 
him  that  he  was  proud  to  meet  a  man  who  had  dis? 
covered  a  real  genius  and  gone  bankrupt  over  a  noet. 

HfZV'^  ^ri'**  '*'"""="  ^"h  matching  toe  fac«  in 
the  pit.     The  heat  was  terribly  oppresllve   and  thP 

n:?tf,c%""^n*  "r*"^  ^^^  «  'nonft?ous  dahlia  wuS 
petals  of  yeUow  fire.  The  youths  in  the  gaUerv  had 
taken  off  toelr  coats  and  waistcoats  and  hung  ttem 
over  the  side.  They  talked  to  each  other  acrosfSS 
theatre  and  shared  their  oranges  with  the  tawdrv 
fn^\^^^  '^i^'^'l^  F^^"-  Some  women  were  lauS 
Ing  In  the  pit.     Their  voices  were  horribly  shrill  and 

ttm  to?bar.^^'  '""""^  ''  '""^  P°PP">«  of  ^corks  came 

Lord^enry.^'^"  *°  ^""^  °"'''  '^'^'""^  '•"  "  "aid 
"  Yes  I  "  answered  Dorian  Gray.  "  It  was  here  I 
found  her,  and  she  Is  divine  beyond  all  lIvlnB  thlncs 
When  she  acts  you  will  forget  everyttog*  S 
common,  rough  people,  with  their  coarse  faces  and 
brutal  gestures,  become  quite  diflerent  when  she  Is 
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w^'n'^'-ff-  T^^'^y'tsUenUy  and  watch  her.  Thev 
weep  and  laugh  as  she  wlUs  them  to  do.  She  makes 
them   as  responsive   as   a   violin.     She   spiritualises 

1^7^.  °"h  °"'  ":'''  ^^''*-  they  are  of  the  S  Hesh 
and  blood  as  one's  self."  '' 

u^lP^^  ?^?'^  *I"h  ^"'^  '■'"•"J  as  one's  self  1  Oh  I 
hope  not  1  exclaimed  Lord  Henry  who  wn^  <rJ^^Lt 
the  occupants  of  the  gallery  thZgh^Lu^'op^ra-S? 
Don't  pay  any  attention  to  him.  Dorian  "said 
the  painter     "  I  understand  what  you  mean '  andl 

w  Inn'  '"  H*""  8'''.-  .  ^"y°««  y«"  love  must  be  mar 
vellous,  and  any  girl  that  has  the  effect  you  describe 
must  be  fine  and  noble.  To  spiritualise  o°"e's  age- 
that  s  somethmg  worth  doing.  If  this  eirl  can  oiv« 
a  soul  to  those  who  have  lived^ithout  onefu  she  c^ 
create  the  sense  of  beauty  In  people  whose  "veshatS 
been  sordid  and  ugly.  If  she  can  strip  them  of  tteir 
selfishness  and  lend  them  tears  for  sorrows  that^e 
n°t  the'r  own.  she  Is  worthy  of  all  your  adoran" 
worthy  of  the  adoration  of  the  world.  This  mT  ce 
s  quite  right.  I  did  not  think  so  at  first,  but  I  aamit 
It  now.  The  gods  made  Sibyl  Vane  for  you.  With- 
out her  you  would  have  been  Incomplete.'' 

1  hanks.  Basil."  answered  Dorian  Gray,  presslna 

HLr5"f  •        ^  '''^'^  ^^^^  y°"  ^°"W  understand  me^ 
Harry  Is  so  cynical,  he  terrifies  me.     But  here  fs 
the  orchestra.    It  is  quite  dreadful,  but  It  only  lasts 
for  about  five  minutes.    Then  the  curtain  rises  Md 
you  wlU  see  the  girl  to  whom  I  am  going  to  give^l 
ro^odln'me.'^""""  '  ""^^^  ^iven  evfrytling  !LaMs 
A  quarter  of  an  hour  afterwards,  amidst  an  ex- 
traordinary turmoil  of  applause,  Sibyl  Vane  stepned 
on  to  the  stage.     Yes,  she  was  certainly  love^v  to 
\l°^  t^r?i?^°^  t'^^  '"^'^""t  creatures.  Lord  Henrv 
thought,  that  he  had  ever  seen.     There  was  W^?^ 
thing  of  the  fawn  In  her  shy  grace  and  startled  e^lt 
A  faint  blush,  like  the  shadow  of  a  rose  In  a  mlno; 
of  silver,  came  to  her  cheeks  as  she  glanced  "the 
crowded,  enthusiastic  house.    She  stepped  back  a 
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Motionless,  and  as  one  in  aH^  ''*''^"  '°  applaud, 
gazing    at   her     Lo?d    H^nn  '^"''  "*'  dorian  Gray, 

and  his  other  Xriends  Th»  h  *^"i''"'^'^  ^"'' Mercutlo 
struck  up  a  few  Cs  of  mnl  ^"^' .1"'='*  ""  "  ^^s. 
Through^he  *rowd  of  untal^ll  ^''h  ^f"".'"=8--'n* 
actors,  Sibyl  Vane  moved  Vikfi^^'  /'>abbily-dressed 
world.  Her  body  "wived  wh.lf^'"'"!.  ^™'"  «  "»« 
plant  sways  In  the  wTter  't^J.^  '"*  danced,  as  a 
were  the  Lrves  of  rwhite  Iw  '  HrK*"  H"'  '"^^^ 
to  be  made  of  cool  Ivory         ^"    ""  ^^'^'^^  "^'-med 

slgn1t?oyrhen"h?r"±"«r!.-  ^^e  showed  no 
/e"w  woris^shThad  to  speak!!'^***  °"  «°'"'<'-    The 

r'SoSug'hlf  ariarnLr°^L"^^  ^P""-  '- 
qulslte,  but  from  the  nnint^V  7^^^  ^"''^^  *as  ex- 
absolutely  false  t  was  wron/  '*"  °,'  *<""'  "  *« 
away^allLufefro'^rv— «  1? ^^ 'tie «  ^°- 

wa?°pzle^a'^ra^„Xt. 

disappointed.         '"^""ipeient.    They  were  horribly 

the''balconVs'ceVe'':i  Itl  *™*  ^*  °^  «"y  Ju«et  Is 

-that.  V^T^iru^-X^-'^J-^y^^^^^ 

mt!  'Th'at'couKf  b^^  d'e^ird""^"!  I".  "^^  — 
Of  her  acting  was  uX^lbt  a^a  S  woU^ts^^' 
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rate  professor  of  elocution      wh        I  *'^™^  second- 

complete  failure         """i"'    ''ai    art.    She   was   a 

PY^X^^ZT^i^Xl^^t  -e^^e  Of  the 
got  restless,  and  began  to  talk  loudly  and  to  whSle^ 
Jt^rZ  "?«"«8er.  Who  was  standing  at  the  back  of 
the  dress-circle,  stamped  and  swore  with  race  Thi 
only  person  unmoved  was  the  girl  heTself     ^       ^^^ 

\Vhen  the  second  act  wa<i  n^ror  ♦!,„, 
of  hisses,  and  Lord  Hen^Lt  .,„]**"  l^,™^  "  ''*<"'" 

£e\a^3L'S«€3--" 
the  {ar.raTa°rd!^l,rPiar4'''"  ^"T,f 

in."'JnVrpt?d°*"'S!.i,ll?d"^'?-r' ^/^^  ^^"-^  -- 

other  night"         "^"^ard.       We  wiU  come  some 
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for  one's  morals  to  see  bad  actinB  RpOh.."",' f  °°'' 
suppose  you  will  want  your  wSf  to  art  % '  "^l"  * 
does  It  matter  «  she  nlavq  T„ii»f  f.i  "'^'-  ^^  ^Jiat 
She  is  very  lovely  and  if  ihlt  """^  "  ^<""J«n  doll  ? 
We  as  she  docs  abiutacn«,h''"°m  ?'  ""'«  ^''O"* 

Basil  and  myself  w"  Mill  ^m'l.**' .^''^ '='"'' ^"h 
drink  to  the  beauty  of  SIbv  Vn^  qk '^f ""''»  «•>" 
What  more  can  you  want  ? '^-    ^^^  ^  beautiful. 

alo;e^°  S:  "yKuTt'lo""'  k^''.  "  ^^"*  ^o  •'« 
t^LTyer^s^SS;;  'V-  -arTeaL' 

h^^td-h^s°^£F^-p^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

stran^ge\e"r!dfr°'esfKsX^r„d^^"7'  ^'^  ^ 
men  passed  out  together  '  ^^  *^°  y°"n« 

«.d  t'^  ^TZIoT^'^'i^^^'^n  in-p- 

went  back  to  his  seat  Se  looked  nil- ^'"''i"  ^"^ 
and  Indifferent.  The  nlav  rfr,»„l7.P^®'  ^""^  Pi'oid- 
Interminable.  Ha  f  of  ?hf  ^& i""'  ""'*  "'=«'"«• 
tramping  In  heavy  boots  «L  f"'^'«?<=e  went  out. 
thing  was  a /iS^  T?.e  ast  act  w"f '?«'  .'?•'  ^^ole 
empty  benches.    The  curtain  "<•"?-'  ^^  ^^*"* 

and  some  groais.  °  """"^  '*°^»  «"»  «  «tter. 
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ih^.'  "^'^"i"*.".?'**  *'^*''  ''<"■•"''  Gray  niihed  behind 
the  scenes  Into  the  greenroom.  The  girl  was  itandlnfl 
there  alone  witli  a  look  of  triumph  on  her  face  Hm 
•ye?  wwe  I't  with  an  exquisite  Are.  There  was  a 
radiance  about  her.  Her  parted  lips  were  smlllnu 
over  some  secret  of  their  own.  »muing 

When  he  entered,  she  looked  at  him,  and  an 

h«Siv"i'°"/H  .'""7"^'  l^y  «=^'"«  •^*'  her',     "how 
"^L  '  ??J"*.  ,*°-"'8ht,  Dorian  I  "   she  cried. 

Horribly!"     he    answered,    gazing    at    her    In 
.mazement-"  horribly  1     It  was  Sreadful."  Are  you 

Ide'a  JZ  ^srC/^*"  "•'"^  "  '-    ^-  «»-«  - 
The  girl  smiled.     "  Dorian,"  she  answered,  llnger- 

«l-*"'fr  ♦^v."  "^"Jf  ^'"'  long-drawn  music  In  her 
vUce,  as  though  It  were  sweeter  than  honey  to  the 
red  petals  of  her  mouth—"  Dorian,  you  should  have 
understood  But  you  understand  now.  don't  you  ?" 
Understand  what  7  "   he  asked,  angrily.   ' 

h-  h^^  LT^'  f°  i"^.^  to-night.    Why  I  shaU  always 
be  bad.     Why  I  shall  never  act  weU  again." 

He  shrugged  his  shoulders.  "  You  are  111  I 
suppose.  When  you  are  lU  you  shouldn't  act.  You 
r^as  bo?ed^"  ridiculous.    My  friend*  were  bored. 

ll»n?%*^1?i'^'*  "°*  }°  "***"  *"  '"™-  She  was  trans- 
figured with  joy.    An  ecstasy  of  happtoess  dominated 

"  Dorian.  Dorian,"  she  cried.  '  before  I  knew  you 

n  the  Uieatre  Uiat  I  lived.     I  thought  that  It  was  aU 

X;  iT*!  ^°'fl^  ?'}"  n'ght.  and  Porti.  the 
other.    The  Joy  of  Beatrice  was  my  loy,  and  the 

^v^°T^°'  ^^•".^'"^  ^*"  «'««  «»»<>•  I  belWed  in 
everything.  The  common  people  who  acted  with  me 
seemed  to  me  to  be  godlike.*^  "Ae  patated  sceiTes  wSe 
S?^,.2I.»  ?i.  ^  ^""V^  nothing  but  shadows,  and  I 
thought  them  real.    You  came-oh,  my  beautiful 

i^^^ir"*'*  ^""i  '"f^  "y  «o"l  from  prLson.    You 
taught  me  what  reality  really  Is.    To-i5gLt.  for  the 
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was  raise,  that  the  scenery  was  vuloar  ond  that  tL. 

Te  Vo?  wVoV?''"'' ^•''i«^'»^">^*-«  """- 

were  not  what  I  wanted  to  say.     You  had  hm.w.i./ 

STt  Scl;^''„'"«^'  ^r'""''^  Of  whlch'allZ' I 
love  reaHv  i«     V  J""  H"''  '"?'*•'  ""^  "ndwstand  what 
Keonife.  ^y'"''"  '"y'ovel  Prince  Chanrilngl 
*Tince  ot  me  I     I  have  grown  s  ck  of  shadows     Vnn 

?  t„  d°".  2  TJ"  *•"">  ""  «''  "^^n  ever  be     What  have 

to-SlBht    I*co«.S"PPf''  *■!."  P'^'y  »    When  I  came  on 
lo-night,  I  could  not  understand  how  It  was  thoV 

everything  had  gone  from  me.     I  though   that  I  wa, 
going  to  be  wonderful.     I  found  thaf    I  V^^mm  .? 

m^"-  T^"T"'^".''«""''^  °"  "?-"•  -'"aut  all 

know  of  love  such  as  ours  ?    Take  me  awav   Dori«n 
aTone'  T h^TH  ^?  y°"'  ""«''  ^«  "rn'^be'^qu He 

ES""  '\  *fl?s  ^"'Ev^-r  i  ruid-rrt 

rt^^tt^rs/eVa?  .^.''  ^'^^  «^  '''•"«•""- 

awav  hu"*f.ri""  "'v*^*""!!  °"  *'"'  ^"'O'  «"><1  ^med 
mattered!  ^"^  *'"^'  ^^"'^  '"y   J°ve."   he 

mo^d'lf  1°°''*^  "*  '''™  "»  wonder,  and  laughed     He 

h.-Tn.^''"  ^^^^i^  "P-  ^'"^  *ent  to  the  door.  "  Yes  " 
he  cr  ed, "  you  have  killed  my  love.  You  used  to  «h, 
my  Imagination.  Now  you  don't  even  sOr  tl 
curiosity.    You  simply  produce  no  eflec?     "lov^J 
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you  because  you  \s.,e  marvellous,  -cciuso  you  iiad 
genius  and  Intellect,  bscausc  you  realised  the  dreams 
o(  great  poets  and  gave  shape  and  substance  to  the 
shadows  of  art.  You  have  thrown  It  all  away.  You 
arc  shallow  and  stupid.    My  God  I  how  mad  I IZ 

noiZl  ?°"  '  ^^'""  ".  '°°'  *  '»'«^''  been  I  You  aio 
nothing  to  ine  now.     I  v.Hl  never  see  you  again.     1 

^"'  ""v  '"L""*  .?'.y  "•  ^  *'»  ""ver  mentbn  your 
nan'e.     You  don't  know  what  you  were  to  me  once 

wi  n'lTd-nVv  ^''-.i  ""'^  ^'"  '0  think  of   tT'i 
■  i  fl***  "*^*'  '«''•  eye*  upon  you  I     You  hav« 

&* "in  •  'T;'""  *"  -"y  '«"  hSw  little  you  ca,^ 
know  of  lo-.e.  If  you  say  It  mars  your  art  1     Without 

HZIT  T  %%  "•"•""«•  '  ^o"'"  h"vV  made  you 
famous,   splendid,    magnificent.    The    world    would 

m;Lr/'*''5,'Jf1  y"'  ""'*  y°"  would  have  bS^ie 
"  Uh"aTrettJ'?ace"'  ^°"  ""^  '  ^  ''»"«'-"'«'  ««=''«» 
The  girl  grew  white,  and  trembled.  She  clenched 
ln'he?"?h  t^fether  ".nd  her  voice  seemed  to  catch 
In  her  throat.  "  You  are  not  serious.  Dorian  ?" 
sh !  murmured.    "  You  are  acting  " 

Acting  I     I  leave  that  to  you.     You  do  It  so 
well,"  he  answered  bitterly. 

,vnl.?  '""  /*■*"?  ?"  ''"«"•  ""d'  with  a  piteous 
expre.oion  of  pa  n  In  her  face,  came  across  the  room 

ii?fn  M.  ^''*  put  her  hand  upon  his  arm,  and  looked 
mil  "  he'^^Ud.""  '''™''  *""  ""'=''•  "  ^°"'t  '««* 
.♦■^h/r^  "1"""  5''^''*  ''■<*™  her.  and  she  Hung  herself 
"Dorian  n„H"n  h^  .V?"""  ""*  »  trampled  Howe" 
"  I  am  ^A  ^",'f.^">  '**^*  •"*  '  she  whispered, 
vni.^i  "♦.f°''^7  ^  "^"l!?  *  "<=*  ^'«"-  ^  was  thinking  of 
you  all  the  time.    But   I  wlU  try-Indeed,   I  tfll 

iThinv V^f?'^  f.?  "'"'^en'y  across  me,  my  love  for  you. 
I  think  I  should  never  have  known  It  If  you  had  not 
kissed  me-lf  we  had  not  kissed  each  other  KIm 
me  again,  my  love.    Don't  go  away  from  me      I 

b?oh«  '"'^iJ;  ^'^  'J«>";t|"away''fromme"V 
brother  ...  No ;  never  mind.    He  didn't  mean  It. 
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He  wai  In  Jeit.  .  .  .  But  you,  oh  I  can't  you  forslve 
inc  for  to-night  7    I  wUl  work  to  hard,  and  try  to 
Improve.    Don't   be  cruel   to  me   becauie    I   love 
II  you  better  than  anything  In  the  world.    After  all. 

n  U  only  once  that  I  have  not  pleased  you.    But  you 
jt  «re    quite    right,    Dorian.    I    should    have    shown 

■yiell  more  of  an  artist.  It  was  foolish  of  me  :  and 
yet  I  couldn't  help  It.  Oh,  don't  leave  me,  don't 
leave  me."  A  fit  of  passionate  sobbing  choked  her 
She  crouched  on  the  floor  like  a  wounded  thing,  and 
Dorian  Gray,  with  his  beautiful  eyes,  looked  down 
at  her,  and  hli  chiselled  lips  curled  In  exquisite  disdain 
There  Is  always  something  ridiculous  about  the 
emotions  of  people  whom  one  has  ceased  to  love 
Sibyl  Vane  teemed  to  bbn  to  be  absurdly  melo- 
dramatic   Her  tears  and  sobs  annoyed  htm. 

"  I  am  going,"  he  said  at  last.  In  his  calm,  clear 
voice.  r  don't  wish  to  be  unkind,  but  I  can't  see 
you  again.    Yon  have  disappointed  me." 

She  wept  tUently,  and  made  no  answer,  but  crept 
nearer.  Her  Uttle  hands  stretched  blindly  out,  and 
appeared  to  be  leddiig  for  hhn.  He  turned  on 
his  heel,  and  left  the  room.  In  a  few  moments  he 
was  out  of  the  theatre. 

Where  he  went  to  he  hardly  knew.  He  remem- 
bered wandering  through  dhnly-llt  streets,  past  gaunt 
black-shadowed  atchwavs  and  evll-looklng  houses, 
women  with  hoarse  voices  and  harsh  lau^ter  had 
called  after  hbn.  Drunkards  had  reeled  by  cursing, 
and  chattering  to  themselves  like  monstrous  apes. 
He  had  seen  grotesque  children  huddled  upon  door- 
steps, and  heard  shrieks  and  oaths  from  gloomy  courts. 
As  the  dawn  was  Just  breaking  he  found  himself 
close  to  Covent  Guden.  The  darkness  lifted,  and. 
flushed  with  fulnt  Area,  the  sky  hoUowed  ItseU  Into 
a  perfect  pearl.  Huge  carta  filled  with  noddfaig  lilies 
rumbled  slowly  down  the  polished  empty  street. 
The  air  was  heavy  with  the  perfume  of  the  flowers. 
and  their  beauty  seemed  to  bring  him  an  anodyne 
for  his  pain.    He  foUowed  Into  the  market,  and 
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watched    the    men    unloading    their    waggoni.     \ 

Z^XVmS'^*^,  '"^'I  ""'"^  him  some  cherrlei. 
He  thanked  him,  and  wondered  why  he  refuied  to 
•cc«>t  any  money  for  them,  and  began  to  eat  them 
IliUeiily.  They  had  been  plucked  at  ir'.lnlghL 
and  the  coldness  of  the  moon  had  cntci.d  Into 
Sf.^."  .„H  .*  "n  *  °'  ^?y*  carrying  crntes  of  tUlped 
tulips,  and  of  yellow  and  red  roses,  deflled  In  front  ol 
hJm,  threading  their  way  through  the  huge  lade- 
j^ecn  piles  of  vegetables.  Under  le  portlto,  with 
Its  grey  sun-bleached  pillars,  loitered  a  troop  ot 
draggled  bareheaded  girls,  walling  for  the  auction 
to  be  over,  others  crowded  round  the  swlnolna 
doors  of  the  colTee-house  In  the  Piazza.  The  heavy 
cart-horses  slipped  and  stamped  upon  the  oush 
stones,  shaking  their  bells  and  trappings.  S-  le  ol 
the  drivers  were  lying  asleep  on  a  pile  of  sacks      Irls- 

Sng'up"seeS's"''"'°'"*''  ""  «"«''°"'  ™"  "»'°"» 
After  a  little  while,  he  hi  'led  a  hansom,  and  drove 
home.  For  a  few  moments  he  ioltercd  upon  the 
doorstep,  looking  round  at  the  silent  Square  with 
Its  blank,  close-shuttered  windows,  and  Us  starino 

ot  the  houses  glistened  like  silver  against  It.  From 
some  chimney  opposite  a  thin  wreath  of  smoke  was 
rising.  It  curled,  a  violet  riband,  through  the 
nacre-coloured  air. 

n„l"."l*  huge  gilt  Venetian  lantern,  spoil  of  some 
Doge  s  barge,  that  hung  from  the  celling  of  the  areat 
o^-paneUed  hall  of  entrance,  lights  were  still  burn- 
ing from  three  nickering  Jets:  thin  blue  petals  of 
flame  they  seemed,  rimmed  with  white  lire.  He 
turned  Uiem  out,  and,  having  thrown  his  hat  and 
cape  on  the  table,  passed  through  the  library  towards 
uie  door  of  his  bedroom,  a  large  octagonal  cnamber 
on  the  ground  floor  that,  In  his  new-bom  feeling  for 
luxury,  he  had  just  had  decorated  for  hImseU,  and 
hung  with  some  curious  Renaissance  tapestries  that 
had  been  discovered  stored  In  a  disused  attic  at 
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^J!^7  S°y"''   .A?  •**  ^'»*  turning  the  handle  ot  the 
h«3  '„I'in/J*  /*u.  "P""}  the  portrait  Basil  Hallward 
had  painted  of  him.     He  started  back  as  If  In  sur- 
prise.   Then  he  went  on  Into  h!s  own  room,  looking 
somewhat  puzzled.    After  he  had  taken  the  buttonhole 
out  of  his  coat,  he  seemed  to  hesitate.    Finally  he 
came  back,  went  over  to  the  picture,  and  examined 
It.     In  the  dm  arrested  light  that  struggled  throuch 
the  cream-coloured  silk  blinds,  the  face  appeared  to 
h  m  to  be  a  httle  changed.    The  expression  looked 
different.    One  would  have  said  that  there  was  a 
str^a^n  e      "^         '"  ^^^  mouth.     It  was  certainly 
He  turned  round,  and,  walking   to   the  window, 
drew  up  the  blind.    The  bright  dawn  Hooded  the 
room,  and  swept  the  fantastic  shadows  into  duskv 
corners,  where  they  lay  shuddering.    But  the  strance 
expression  that  he  had  noticed  In  the  face  of  the 
portrait  seemed  to  linger  there,  to  be  more  intensified 
fu^^it         .  ^"'vering,  ardent  sunlight  showed  him 
the  lines  of  cruelty  round  the  mouth  as  clearly  as  If 
he  had  been  looking  into  a  mirror  after  he  had  done 
some  dreadiul  thing. 

He  winced,  and,  taking  up  from  the  table  an 
oval  glass  framed  In  Ivory  Cupids,  one  of  Lord 
Henrys  many  presents  to  him,  glanced  hurriedly 
Into  Its  polished  depths.  No  line  like  that  warped 
his  red  lips.    What  did  It  mean  ?  ^ 

He  rubbed  his  eyes,  and  came  close  to  the  picture, 
and  examined  it  again.  There  were  no  signs  of  any 
change  when  he  looked  into  the  actual  palntinR. 
and  yet  there  was  no  doubt  that  the  whole  expression 
had  altered.  It  was  not  a  mere  fancy  of  his  own. 
The  thing  was  horribly  apparent. 

He  threw  himself  Into  a  chair,  and  began  to  think. 
Suddenly  there  Hashed  across  his  mind  what  he  hac" 
said  In  Basil  Hallward's  studio  the  day  the  picture 
had  been  finished.  Yes,  he  remembered  It  perfecOy 
He  had  uttered  a  mad  wish  that  he  himseU  mloht 
remain  young,  and  the  portrait  grow  old ;   that  hU 
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r cSs^^rtL''lurerf.^?'  -^  *"«  ^««  on 
sins;  that  the  painted  <m?„°'  Jj'!  Passions  and  his 
the  lines  of  suffe?f^a  and  ?»f ®^  uJ^^^  *"=  reared  with 
keep  all  the  del  cftrblonm  ^''^^?'^  that  he  migit 
then  just  conscS  boShoo'3  '"'^J?'"'^r''  "^  his 
not  been  fuinUed  7  Such  tAinL  ^'^  his  wish  had 
It  seemed  monstrous  even  to  S?'t''ffJ'nP»«ible. 
yet,  there  was  the  picture  hp?nr-^.^  "'  *hem.  And. 
of  cruelty  In  the  mouth  ^  ^'™'  "^"^  the  touch 

faul™  noVhls^'He'h^H^^  "^''  '     "  '^a''  the  girl', 

artist    had  g"ven"hls'?ove"'1o"lV'h'^^'  "'  «  'reit' 
thought    her    great     Th.n      u    ^  IJecause  he  had 

him.**  She  had^been  sIallow'«nH '^^'^  disappointed 
yet,  a  feeling  of  Innnlte  ?P„r^»  ^""^  unworthy.  And, 
thought  of  her  ly?„g  a?  hlf  f p.^^^km  ^^  "im,  as  he 
child.  He  remembered  with  Jw^^'^e  "ke  a  little 
had  watched  her.  \^v  h^J  h.  ^^''*'  '=^"°"''ness  he 
Why  had  such  a  soVil  ^»«„  ^*  ^een  made  like  that  ? 
had  suffered  also.  Durin"  fZ'V  'V'"  '  ^"t  he 
ttat  the  play  had  lasted,"ge  Sad  Ch''"'^*'*  .h»»« 
pain,  aon  upon  a;on  nf  t„,t  ,^  centuries  of 

jvorth  hers.  sL  had  mamd  h/„,  ^'^  '"^  *«*  ^«'' 
he  had  wounded  Ser  f™r"n  JL™  n  i  ""ment.  If 
were  better  suited  to  bear  snrf£"  .^^"'^es,  women 
Ived  on  their  emotions  Th.^  *''?"  ""<"»•  They 
theh-  emotions.  When  ihev  tLi,""^'  "'°"«ht  of 
merely  to  have  someone  wUh^i,  '°^*i"^  "  ^^» 
have  scenes.  Lord  Hem^  hi?  f  ^5°?.  *hey  could 
Lord  Henry  knew  whfl?»„^^  ^"'"^  him  that,  and 

he  trouble^about  sSf vS"  ^hf-     ^^  "hould 
him  now.  ^    ^a"* '    She  was  nothing  to 

Am'^^nt  hWeTd^^  ,!?  ^fy  »'  that  V 
had  taught  him  to  love  his'ot„  hf''^*'''*  "'"'y-     " 

iooWi?  a^nr  '^^  -  -l'"  wU^r'eU^ 
troX'-^s.-^^  h^lSXhTW  h?  h^d" 
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passed  had  left  phantoms  behind  It.  Suddenly 
there  had  fallen  upon  his  brain  that  tiny  scarlet  speck 
that  makes  men  mad.  The  picture  had  not  changed. 
It  was  folly  to  think  so. 

Yet  It  was  watching  him,  with  Us  beautiful  marred 
face  and  Its  cruel  smile.  Its  bright  hair  gleamed 
In  the  early  sunlight.  Its  blue  eyes  met  his  own. 
A  sense  of  Infinite  pity,  not  for  himself,  but  for  the 
painted  image  of  himself,  came  over  him.  It  had 
altered  already,  and  would  alter  more.  Its  gold 
would  wither  into  grey.  Its  red  and  white  roses 
would  die.  For  every  sin  that  be  committed,  a 
stain  would  fleck  and  wreck  Its  fairness.  But  he 
would  not  sin.  The  picture,  changed  or  unchanged, 
would  be  to  him  the  visible  emblem  of  conscience. 
He  would  resist  temptation.  He  would  not  see 
Lord  Henry  any  more — would  not,  at  any  rate, 
listen  to  those  subtle  poisonous  theories  that  In 
Basil  Hallward's  garden  had  first  stirred  within  him 
the  passion  for  Impossible  things.  He  would  go 
back  to  Sibyl  Vane,  make  her  amends,  marry  her, 
try  to  love  her  again.  Yes,  it  was  his  duty  to  do  so. 
She  must  have  suffered  more  than  he  had.  Poor 
child  I  He  had  been  selfish  and  cruel  to  her.  The 
fascination  that  she  had  exercised  over  him  would 
return.  They  would  be  happy  together.  His  life 
with  her  would  be  beautiful  and  pure. 

He  got  up  from  his  chair,  and  drew  a  large  screen 
right  in  front  of  the  portrait,  shuddering  as  he 
glanced  at  it.  "  How  horrible  1 "  he  murmured  to 
himself,  and  he  walked  across  to  the  window  and 
opened  It.  When  he  stepped  out  on  to  the  grass,  he 
drew  a  deep  breath.  The  fresh  morning  air  seemed 
to  drive  away  aU  his  sombre  passions.  He  thought 
only  of  Sibyl.  A  faint  echo  of  his  love  came  back 
to  him.  He  repeated  her  name  over  and  over  again. 
The  bh-ds  that  were  singing  In  the  dew-drenched 
garden  seemed  to  be  telling  the  flowers  about  her. 


CHAPTER    VIII 

It  was  long  past  noon  ■when  he  awoke.  His  valet 
had  crept  several  times  on  tiptoe  Into  the  room  to 
see  If  he  was  stirring,  and  had  wondered  what  made 
his  young  master  sleep  so  late.  Finally  his  bell 
sounded,  and  Victor  came  softly  In  with  a  cup  of 
tea,  and  a  pile  of  letters,  on  a  small  tray  of  old 
Sivres  china,  and  drew  back  the  ollve-satin  curtains, 
with  their  shimmering  blue  lining,  that  hung  In 
front  of  the  three  tall  windows. 

"  Monsieur  has  well  slept  this  morning,"  he  said, 
smiling. 

"  What  o'clock  Is  It,  Victor  ?  "  asked  Dorian  Gray, 
drowsily. 

"  One  hour  and  a  quarter.  Monsieur." 

How  late  It  was !  He  sat  up,  and,  having  sipped 
some  tea,  turned  over  his  letters.  One  of  them 
was  from  Lord  Henry,  and  had  been  brought  by 
hand  that  morning.  He  hesitated  for  a  moment, 
and  then  put  It  aside.  The  others  he  opened  list- 
lessly. They  contained  the  usual  collection  of  cards. 
Invitations  to  dinner,  tickets  for  private  views, 
programmes  of  charity  concerts,  and  the  like,  that 
are  showered  on  fashionable  young  men  every  morn- 
ing during  the  season.  There  was  a  rather  heavy 
bill,  for  a  chased  silver  Louls-Qulnze  toUet-set,  that 
he  had  not  yet  had  the  courage  to  send  on  to  his 
guardians,  who  were  extremely  old-fashioned  people 
and  did  not  realise  that  we  live  in  an  age  when 
unnecessary  things  are  our  only  necessities ;  and 
there  were  several  very  courteously  worded  communl- 
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cations  from  Jermyn  Street  money-lenders  oflerina 

»nrt  »TT*  ^"y.'"""  <*'  '"•'"'=>'  "t  a  moment's  notlcS 
r«  ^^  """^^  reasonable  rates  of  Interest 
After  about  ten  minutes  he  got  up,  and  throwlna 
ca,h"lri^'"""^*''  ''"''^'"g-eown  of  ^ilk  embroTdlre^ 
cashmere  wool,  passed  Into  the  onyx-naved  bath- 
room.  The  cool  water  refreshed  hli^'after  his  long 
sleep.  He  seemed  to  have  forgotten  all  that  hi 
had  gone  through.  A  dim  sense  of  ha^ng  tLcen 
tww  h.,?!^"  strange  tragedy  came  to  him  once  or 
twice,  but  there  was  the  unreality  of  a  dream  about  It. 
«nrt  .0?"^  °*  H  was  dressed,  he  went  Into  the  library 
SLn  f.w  ""y  1°  "„  'S***  ^'^"<=''  breakfast,  that  had 
L  thinirS'?.'  '*'"t?"  "  «""«"  '""nd  table  close 
to  the  open  window.  It  was  an  exquisite  day.  The 
warni  air  seemed  laden  with  spices?  A  bee  flew  In 
tuh   Xh„r°v  n*^  "*"  blue-dragon  bowl  that.  nUed 

f'llVrficurhappy.  ""'"•  '"""'  "''"''  •^""-    "* 

Suddenly  his  eye  fefl  on  the  screen  that  he  had 
placed  In  front  of  the  portrait,  and  he  started 

Too  cold  for  Monsieur?"  asked  his  valet 
wCow  ?^"  °""'^*"'  °"  ""*  *"•''*•  "  ^  *•>"*  the 
muml.red.'''"*"'  *"'  "**''■     "  ^  '^  ""*  «""•"  ^e 

Or^h aH  Vu  *""* .'  P*"^  *"«  P^^t'^a"  «ally  changed  ? 
2oi^°K<'*  ''""  "'"P'y  •»'*  *»^n  imagination  that  had 
made  him  see  a  look  of  evil  where  there  had  been  a 

«  tniJ  t„  Vfii  n"^,  ""^^  "^i"^"*-  "  *°"W  serve  as 
"mill  *°"*    ^^'    "  *°"'**  ""''«  him 

^yt^S<f,^^'  .^"S.  "^"^^  ^'^s  •»'«  recollection  of  the 
1^  the  hr^h^t'n  ^''V\^^/  ''"»  t^'"8ht.  and  then 
rnnVn  .^^''*  *'*'^"J  ''.^  ^"^  **en  the  touch  of  cruelty 
vTt  i.^"".  ""^T"*  "P"-  "«  ^I'nost  dreaded  his 
v^et  leaving  the  room.     He  knew  that  when  he 

S-\^i°"%''^.,^*'."'^  ''*^*  *°  examine  the  portrait. 
He  wa.  afraid  of  certainty.    ^Vhen  the  coffee  and 
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anouia  he  move  It  aside   nftpr  aii  t    nn.        »  .  . 
true,  why  trouble  about  !??    But  what  U   hv^s„l°* 
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there  some  other,  more  terrible  reason?  He  shud- 
derea,  and  felt  afraid,  and,  going  back  to  the  couch, 
lay  there,  gazing  at  the  picture  In  sickened  horror. 
One  thing,  however,  he  felt  that  It  had  done  for 
him.  It  had  made  him  conscious  how  unjust,  how 
cruel,  he  had  been  to  Sibyl  Vane.  It  was  not  too 
late  to  make  reparation  for  that.  She  could  still 
be  his  wife.  His  unreal  and  selfish  love  would  yield 
to  some  higher  Influence,  would  be  transformed  into 
some  nobler  passion,  and  the  portrait  that  Basil 
Hallward  had  painted  of  him  would  be  a  guide  to 
him  through  life,  would  be  to  him  what  holiness  U 
to  some,  and  conscience  to  others,  and  the  fear  of 
God  to  us  all.  There  were  opiates  for  remorse, 
drugs  that  could  lull  thie  moral  sense  to  sleep.  But 
here  was  a  visible  symbol  of  the  degradation  of  sin. 
Here  was  an  ever-present  sign  of  the  ruin  men 
brought  upon  their  souls. 

Three  o'clock  struck,  and  four,  and  the  half-hour 
rang  Its  double  chime,  but  Dorian  Gray  did  not 
stir.  He  was  trytag  to  gather  up  the  scarlet  thre&ds 
of  life,  and  to  weave  them  Into  a  pattern ;  to  nnd 
his  way  through  the  sanguine  labyrinth  of  passion 
through  which  he  was  wandering.  He  did  not  know 
what  to  do,  or  what  to  think.  Finally,  he  went  over 
to  the  table,  and  wrote  r  passionate  letter  to  the 
girl  he  had  loved,  imploring  her  forgiveness,  and 
accusing  himself  of  madness.  He  covered  page 
after  page  with  wild  words  of  sorrow,  and  wilder 
words  of  pain.  There  is  a  luxury  in  self-reproach. 
When  we  blame  ourselves  we  feel  that  no  one  else 
has  a  right  to  blame  us.  It  is  the  confession,  not 
the  priest,  that  gives  us  absolution.  When  Dorian 
had  finished  the  letter,  he  felt  that  he  had  been 
forgiven. 

Suddenly  there  came  a  knock  to  the  door,  and  he 
heard  Lord  Henry's  voice  outside.  "  My  dear  boy, 
I  must  see  you.  Let  me  hi  at  one«.  I  can't  bear 
your  shutting  yourself  up  like  this." 

He  made  no  answer  at  first,  but  remained  quite 
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•tUl.  The  knocking  stUl  continued,  and  grew  louder 
Yes.  It  wa.  better  to  let  Lord  Henry  InraSd  to 
explain  to  him  the  new  lUe  he  wa.^lng  trfead 

to  part  If  parting  was  Inevitable.    He  luniDed  ud 

"I  am  so  sorry  for  It  aU,  Dorian,"  said  Lord 

S^^S'ucS'ab'SuJTtr •    "  °"*  ^-^'^  -'  ^ 
'•  Do  you  mean  about  Sibyl  Vane  T  "  asked  the  lad 
.  .   ^^\  1'  course,"  answered  Lord  Henry,  slnklno 

It  Is  dreadful,  from  one  point  of  view,  but  It  was 
not  your  fault.  TeU  me,  dl^  you  go  behind  «d 
see  her.  after  the  play  was  over  7  " 

"  Yes."  ""^  I 

witohir?""'  ^*'"  '*'"'•  '^'**  y""  ""*•  ■  «««• 

I.  o'l?  Jl!,f»  ''™*^'  Harry— perfectly  brutal.  But  It 
Is  aU  right  now.  I  am  not  sorry  for  anythlnu  that 
h«  happened.    It  has  Uught^e  to^^^^^Sf 

"Ah.  Dorian,  I  am  so  glad  you  take  It  to  that 
way  I  I  was  afraid  I  would  find  you  plunged  to 
remorse,  and  tearing  that  nice  curly  hair  of  yours  " 

"I  have  got  through  aU  that."  said  Dorian,  Sj. 
his  head,  and  smUlng.  "  I  am  perfecUy  happy  no^ 
I  know  what  conscience  Is.  to  begto  with.  It  Is  not 
what  you  told  me  It  was.     It  iTthe  divtaest  Vm 

th.  fH^l"^*,  "**■     ^T^^  ***  "*  «°°d.     I  can't  b^ 
the  Idea  of  my  soul  being  hideous." 

I  .„^J?^i  «?"«>'^  «^sUc  basis  for  ethics.  Dorian  1 

I^IT'  ^"^  ""  '*•    ^"*  ""^  ■"  y""  Soing  to 

"  By  marrying  Sibyl  Vane." 

"Marrying   Sibyl   Vane  I "    cried   Lord   Henrv 

^nf  ^^.i?'*'^'*  '°2'''°«  "*  •""  •"  perplexed  aimSi- 
ment.       But.  my  dear  Dorian •"  -"«"«> 
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"  X?','  Harry,  I  know  what  you  are  going  to  gay. 
Something  dreadful  about  marriage.  Don't  say  It 
Don  t  ever  say  things  of  that  kind  to  me  again. 
Two  days  ago  I  asked  Sibyl  to  marry  me.  I  ani  not 
going  to  break  my  word  to  her.    She  Is  to  be  my 

"  Your  wife  I  Dorian  I  .  .  .  Didn't  you  get  my 
letter  7  I  wrote  to  you  this  morning,  and  sent  the 
note  down,  by  my  own  man." 

"Your  letter  ?  Oh,  yes.  I  remember.  I  have  not 
read  It  yet,  Harry.  I  was  afraid  there  might  be 
something  In  It  Uiat  I  wouldn't  like.  You  cut  life 
to  pieces  with  your  epigrams." 

"  You  knaw  nothing  then  7  " 

"  What  do  you  mean  7  " 

Lord  Henry  walked  across  the  room,  and,  sitting 
down  by  Dorian  Gray,  took  both  his  hands  in  his 
own,  and  held  them  tightly.     "Dorian,"  he  said. 

.v'"/o!f".*';rr^°"'*  ''*  frightened— was  to  teU   you 
that  Sibyl  Vane  Is  dead." 

A  cry  of  pain  broke  from  the  lad's  lips,  and  he 

leaped   to  his  feet,   tearing  his  hands   away  from 

Lord  Henry  s  grasp.     "  Dead  I    Sibyl  dead  I     It  Is 

not  true  I     It  Is  a  horrible  lie  1    How  dare  you  say 

"  It  Is  quite  true,  Dorian,"  said  Lord  Henrv. 
gravely.  It  is  In  all  the  morning  papers.  I  wrote 
down  to  you  to  ask  you  not  to  see  anyone  till  I  came. 
There  wlU  have  to  be  an  inquest,  of  course,  and  you 
must  not  be  mixed  up  in  It.  Things  like  that  make 
a  man  fashionable  in  Paris.  But  in  London  people 
are  so  prejudiced.  Here,  one  should  never  make 
ones  dibut  with  a  scandal.  One  should  reserve 
that  to  give  an  interest  to  one's  old  age.  I  suppose 
they  dont  know  your  name  at  the  theatre?  If 
they  don't,  it  is  all  right.  Did  anyone  see  you 
8°|n8  ..round  to  her  room  7    That  is  an  important 

Dorian  did  not  answer  for  a  few  moments.  He 
was  dazed  with  horror.    Finally  he  stammered  In  a 
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some  Ome  for  ler  but  aha  hm  !.-,;  K"^^  waited 

child,  and  seemed  to  know  an  iitViL  .k     .      ?.    * 
we  win  look  m  at  the  OpS«      It  b  a  PrttI  ni!fh?^'''i 

So  I  have  murdered  Sibyl  Vane  "  sniH  n„,^„ 
roses  are  not  less  lively  for  all  that     -n.!  L  5* 

oveM?  %S  """^'  .1"""''  '  would 'havTwe? 
and  to  mp  T  ""■  "*"?  ""^^  It  has  happened  actually 
HlrP?.Tif'  «  l""*  '"  too  wonderful  for  teare' 
Here  Is  the  first  passionate  love-lett«r  I  have  evM 
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written  In  my  Ufa.  Strange,  that  my  Jlrst  peislonnta 
love-letter  thould  have  been  addressed  to  a  dead 
girt.  Can  they  (eel,  I  wonder,  those  white  sllc.it 
people  we  caU  the  dead  ?  Sibyl  I  Can  she  feel,  or 
know,  or  Uitcn  T  Oh.  Harry,  how  I  loved  her  once  I 
It  seemi  years  ago  to  me  now.  She  was  everything 
to  me.  Then  came  that  dreadful  night— was  It 
really  only  last  night  T— when  she  played  so  badly, 
•nd  my  heart  almost  broke.  She  explained  It  dl 
to  me.  It  was  terribly  pathetic.  But  I  was  not 
°"*^*.u.'  '"'*"  *  thought  her  shallow.  Suddenly 
lomething  happened  that  made  me  afraid.  1  can't 
ten  you  what  It  was,  but  It  was  terrible.  I  said  I 
would  go  back  to  her.  I  felt  I  had  done  wrong.  And 
°w^.*?* J*  .'**",*'•    ^y  ^"^ '  »ny  God  t  Harry,  what 

■nd  there  Is  nothtog  to  keep  me  straight.  She  would 
have  done  that  for  me.  She  had  no  right  to  klU 
herself.    It  was  selfish  of  her." 

"My  dear  Dorian,"  answered  Lord  Henry,  taking 
a  cigarette  ttom  bU  .  ise,  and  producing  a  gold- 
latten  matchbox,  "  the  only  way  a  woman  can  ever 
reform  a  man  Is  by  boring  Mm  so  completely  that 
"•  ,*!*..?"  possible  tatertut  In  life.  If  you  had 
married  this  glri  you  would  have  been  wretched.  Of 
course  yon  would  have  treated  her  kindly.  One  can 
•Iwavs  be  kind  to  people  about  whom  one  cares 
nothing.  But  she  would  have  soon  foui  d  out  that 
you  were  absolutely  Indifferent  to  her.  And  when 
•  woman  finds  that  out  about  her  husband,  slie  either 
becomes  dreadfuUy  dowdy,  or  wears  very  smart 
bonnets  that  soL.e  other  woman's  husband  has  to 
^^,  u  •  L*'^  nothtog  about  the  social  mistake, 
which  would  have  been  abject,  which,  of  course 
I  would  not  have  aUowed,  but  I  assure  you  that  In 
any  case  the  whole  thing  would  have  been  an  absolute 

"  I  suppose  It  would,"  muttered  the  lad,  walking 

S^T.^?  T  ?<'^^,."««  ™om.  and  looking  horribly  pale. 

But  I  thought  It  was  my  duty.    It  Is  not  my  fauli 
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Hl'^  '*''•  !.*'[')''•  tragedy  hat  prevented  my  doing 
what  wai  right.  I  remember  your  saying  once  that 
there  Is  a  fatality  about  good  reiolutlont-that 
thev  are  always  made  too  late.    Mine  certainly  were." 

Good  resolutions  are  useless  attempts  to  fnterfera  ( 
with  sclentinc  laws.    Their  origin  Is  pure   vanity    ■ 

then,  some  of  those  luxurious  sterile  emotions  that' 
have  a  certain  charm  for  the  weak.    That  Is  all  that 
can  be  said  for  them.    They  are  simply  cheques  that  • 
men  draw  on  a  ba_Qk  where  they  have  no  account" 
i4«i      7^'      J"*.!  D*""""  Gray,  coming  over  end 
Jlii%  •'0'™  »'"'«»•  him.  "why  Is  It  that  I  cannot 
feel  this  tragedy  as  much  as  I  want  to  ?    I  don'tthlnk 
I  am  heartless.    Do  you  7  " 

th;^is7fo'^nVtT  sren7i?rdr?/i^^^^^^^ 

The  lad  frowned.  "  I  don't  like  that  explanation 
^^i  he  rejoined.  "  but  I  am  glad  you  dSn't  think 
lam  heartless.  I  am  nothing  of  the  kind.  I  know  I 
am  not.  And  yet  1  must  admit  that  this  thing  that 
has  happened  does  not  affect  me  as  It  should  It 
seems  to  me  to  be  simply  like  a  wonderful  ending  to 
a  wonderful  play.  It  has  all  the  terrible  beauty  of  a 
Greek  tragedy,  a  tragedy  In  which  I  took  a  great  Dart 
but  by  which  I  have  not  been  wounded."  ^  ^  ' 
It  Is  an  Interesting  question,"  said  Lord  Henry, 
who  found  an  exquisite  pleasure  In  playing  on  the 
lad  s  unconscious  egotism-"  an  extremely  Interest- 

hf.*^??*iM;„  I  '^""^  ^u"*  *"«'  t™"*  explanaOon  s 
this.  It  often  happens  that  the  real  tragedies  of  life 
occur  In  such  an  Inartistic  manner  that  they  hurt  us 
by  their  crude  violence,  their  absolute  Incoherence 

^it"»i        y  °"f*  "*  l"'*  "  vulgarity  affects   us. 
pey  give  us  an  Impression  of  sheer  brute  force,  and 

T-'i'^'ll  ?«*'"**   ">«'•    Sometimes,   however, 
tragedy  that  possesses  artistic  elemente  of  beaut 
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?«f**/i.'*"'K".^*!u.  "  *•»«»•  element!  of  beauty  are 
real,  the  whole  thing  ilmply  oppeali  to  our  leni.  «? 
dramatic  effect.    Suddenfy  we  And  that  we  SI  b« 
'»"?"»•«'  -ctor.    but  the  .pectato  .  of  the  play 
Or  rather  we  are  both.    We  watch  ounJiv,,  I„Stil 

u^j^nT"^"  "i  '."^  .pect«cre";„th;s:' u"'  '"„  z 

preient  case,  what  Is  it  that  hat  reallv  hanneneH  ? 
♦hi?'  "k'  5"  •""«"  "*"•"  '»'  love  of  you?*^!  wUh 
h«v.  ^■''  ^"V  ?■"  •'"=''  »n  experience.  It  wou  d 
have  ,„ade  me  In  love  with  love  fo?  the  rett  of  my°"fe 
The  people  who  have  adored  me— there  have  not  been 
inZZ""^  ,^1*-  "«". h-ve  been  .om"_Save  aiway" 

is?  Jh/m  '!1,"»''k"«  f  "•  '""?  ■""  *  •"•«>  «a«ed  to  ewe 
for  them,  or  they  to  care  for  me.    They  have  become 

St''once"U"i'°"?'."'"*  *•«"  »  meet  th^em  they  gHn 
at  once  for  remlnlscencet.  That  awful  memo^  «» 
woman  I  \\Tiat  a  fearful  thlna  It  1. 1  in^  «hl?  ' 
utter  Intellectual  »tagiStlon  It^evea  ,  I  Onr^hLlII 
r.b,orb  the  colour  ofTlfe.  but  oT.ho'uId°  never  rl^ 
member  It,  details.     Details  are  always  vuIbm" 

"  te  ifn  P'»PP'" '"  njy  gnrden,"  sighed  Dorian. 
"  Llt?h«  l.w.°>,f  ""*'?y'  "'i°""'«*  hls*companlon. 
n„„  -i^  ..f'^Vv.  P°PP'e«  'n  her  hands.  Of  course 
now  and  then  things  linger.  I  once  wonT  nntM„« 
but  violets  all  through  one\eason.  as  a  forZf  ar^?su2 
H«p^"«J'"  '  """""'=•  *•">»  would  n™  die.  Ul! 
It  I  th.nfc°i7tr'H"  *"'*  *^'f-  *  '"8et  what  kllkd 
world  for  me  A,7  j*/*"?"^'"*  ^o  sacrifice  the  whole 
It  nil.  nn,  »^;i.  V}\  '*  "'*fy'  "  dreadful  moment. 
It  UIIs  one  with  the  terror  of  eterjlty.  Well— would 
ycu  believe  it  ?-a  week  ago.  at  Lady  HaiK" 
1  found  myself  seated  at  dinner  next  the  lady  In 
j^estion.  and  she  Insisted  on  going  oveTthewhc^ 

«,nh„H.i      cJ  ^^^  *'"'J^^  ""y  romance  In  a  bed  of 
asphodel.    She  dragged  It  out  again,  and  assured 

tZt^^he  it?"*"  'P""'*'  '"'':,!'^''-     ^  «>"  i""""^  "state 
that  she  ate  an  enormous  dinner,  so  I  did  not  feel  anv 

Th^'«n^;   h^"*  ''.M*  "  "»="  o'  taste  she  Vhowed^ 
The  one  charm  of  the  past  Is  that  It  Is  the  past.    But 
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women  never  know  when  the  curtain   hat   fallen. 
They  alwayi  want  a  ilxth  act.  and  as  loon  ai  the 
InUrett  of  the  play  It  entirely  over  they  nroDoie  to 
continue  It     if  they  were  allowed    hefr^owS  way 
every  comedy  would  have  a  tragic  ending,  and  everv 
tragedy  would  culminate  In  a  farce.    Thcv  are  cham^ 
Ingly  artificial,  but  they  have  no  senn-of  art       ™u 
are  more  fortunate  than  I  am.     I  assure  you.  Dorian 
that  not  one  of  the  women  1  have  known  would  havi 
done  for  me  what  Sibyl  Vane  did  for  you.     Ordlnwv 
women  alwayt  console  themselves.     Some  of  them 
do  It  by  going  In  for  sentimental  colours     Never  truu 
a  woman  who  wears  mauve,  whatever  her  age  mav 
rih'hnn.'  ".Tl"  """  thlrty-nve  who  Is  fond  It  p^nk 
mh,r.   HnH  ^''"^*  ?""»  *.''«'  '"'y  have  a  history 
Others    hnd   a   great  consolation   In    suddenly  dis- 
covering the  goo3  qualities  of  their  husbands.     Thev 
Haunt  their  conjugal  felicity  In  one's  face,  as  If  It  were 
the  most  fascinating  of  sins.    Religion  consoles  some 
Its  mysteries  have  all  the  charm  of  a  flirtation    a 

B«Trf«°„"nfh!n'**  "l'  """  '  '=""  1""«  "nderstand'lt. 
Besides,  nothing  makes  one  so  vain  as  being  told  thnt 
one  s  a  sinner.  Conscience  makes  egotists  of  us  all! 
Yet,  there  Is  really  no  end  to  the  consolations  that 
women  find  In  modem  life.  Indeed,  I  have  not 
mentioned  the  most  Importcnt  one  " 

"'  X?"iJ'  ""u**.  "*"y  '  "  "a'**  t-'»e  lad.  llsUessly. 
-1    .O"'  "?«  obvious  consolation.    Taking  someone 
else's  admirer  when  one  lose's  one's  own      In  Bood 
society    that   always   whitewashes   a   woman.     But 
really    Dorian,  how  different  Sibyl  Vane  must  have 

♦hil"!.  1°"  °"  ^^H  T*"*""  ""*  ""^^'s  '  There  Is  some- 
thing to  me  quite  beautiful  about  her  death.  I  am 
glad  I  am  living  In  a  century  when  such  wonders 
^u^^t?-  They  make  one  believe  In  the  reality  of 
Sid  10^*"'''  ^  ^^  """*•  """''  "  "'»'"'"•  P«"'«". 
I'  I  was  terribly  cruel  to  her.  You  forget  that  " 
I  am  afraid  that  women  appreciate  crueitv 
downright  cruelty,  more  than  anything  else.    They 
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have  wonderfuUy  primitive  Instincts.  We  have 
emancipated  thera,  but  they  remain  slaves  looklno  for  I 
their  masters,  aU  the  same.  They  love  being  domi- 
nated. I  am  sure  you  were  splendid.  I  have  never 
h™  Xpit-M^ ?  ""'^  absolutely  angry,  but  I  can  fancy 
how  delightful  you  looked.  And,  after  all.  you  said 
something  to  me  the  day  before  yesterday  that  seemed 
to  me  at  the  time  to  be  merely  fanciful,  but  that  I  see 
now  was  absolutely  true,  and  It  holds  the  key  to 
everything."  '     " 

"  What  was  that,  Harry  ?  " 

J,',  Yn^^^u  ^".""^  ^^^  Sibyl  Vane  represented  to 
you  all  the  heroines  of  romance— that  she  was  Des- 
demona  one  night,  and  Ophelia  the  other  ;  that  If  she 
died  as  JuUet,  she  came  to  life  as  Imogen." 
1 1  "  She  wlU  never  come  to  life  again  now,"  muttered 

the  lad,  burying  his  face  In  his  hands. 

'  No,  she  will  never  come  to  life.  She  has  plaved 
her  last  part.  But  you  must  think  of  that  lonely 
deaUi  In  the  tawdry  dressing-room  simply  as  a  strange 
lurid  fragment  from  some  Jacobean  tragedy,  as  a 
wonderful  scene  from  Webster,  or  Pord.  or  Cvrll 
Toumeur.  The  girl  never  really  lived,  and  so  she 
has  never  really  died.  To  you  at  least  she  was  always 
a  dream,  a  phantom  that  flitted  through  Shakespeare's 
plays  and  left  them  lovelier  for  Its  presence,  a  reed 
through  which  Shakespeare's  music  sounded  richer 
and  more  fuU  of  joy.  The  moment  she  touched  actual 
Ufe,  she  marred  It,  and  It  marred  her,  and  so  she 
passed  away.  Mourn  for  Ophelia,  If  you  like  Put 
ashes  on  your  head  because  Cordelia  was  strangled 
Cry  out  against  Heaven  because  the  daughter  of  Bra- 
bantlo  died.  But  don't  waste  your  tears  over  Sibyl 
Vane.     She  was  less  real  than  they  are." 

There  was  a  silence.  The  evening  darkened  In  the 
room.  Noiselessly,  and  with  silver  feet,  the  shadows 
crept  In  irom  the  garden.  The  colours  faded  wearUv 
out  of  things.  ' 

After  some  time  Dorian  Gray  looked  up  "  You 
have    explained    me    to    myself,  Harry,"    he    mur- 
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mured,  with  something  of  a  sigh  of  relief.  "  I  felt 
^  ^A  r"  ^^^^  saw.  tut  somehow  I  was  afraid  of 
It,  and  I  could  not  express  It  to  myself.  How  well 
you  know  me  1  But  we  wUl  not  talk  again  of  what 
ThaM? ??i°'"'i  "  5"  PAI"  «  '""vellouf  experl^ce. 
Jnvth  n^"  ^  ^°'J?"  ",  ^^'^  ''««  s"ll  In  store  for  me 
anything  as  marvellous." 

TT,'li"i®  ^*i  *v*^"i'n«  »n  store  for  you.  Dorian. 
There  Is  nothing  that  you,  with  your  extraordln^ 
good  looks,  wlU  not  be  able  to  do  "       ""^a^'amary 

and  wlSr^Tthlnr'™'  '"««"''•  ""-^  °"^' 

„  "Ah.   then,"   said   Lord   Henry,   rising   to   oo— 

then,  my  dear  Dorian,  you  would  have  to  flght  for 

your  victories.    As  It  Is,  they  are  brought  *l  yo" 

^„«'  »l°H  ""i*  "J'^P  y"'  «<'<"'  '""ks.  We  live  In  an 
age  that  reads  too  much  to  be  wise,  and  that  thinks 
too  much  to  be  beautiful.     We  cannot  spare  you 

^^  oi^k"  ^f."  ^^^  ''^"^'  '''^ss,  and  drive  dowi  to 
the  club.     We  are  rather  late,  as  It  Is." 

T  # 'J  ."''^1'  I  .*^"  1°'"  y°»  at  the  Opera,  Harry. 
I  feel  too  tired  to  eat  anything.  What  Is  the  numbly 
of  your  sister's  box  ?  "  «""w=i 

"  Twenty-seven,  I  believe.  It  Is  on  the  grand  tier 
You  will  see  her  name  on  the  door.  But  I  am  sonv 
you  won't  come  and  dine."  ^' 

:  n  \  T°"'*  ^**i  ,VP  *"  "'"  sa'<*  Dorian,  listlessly 
But  I  am  awfuUy  obliged  to  you  for  all  that  you 
have  said  to  me.  You  are  certainly  my  best  friend 
No  one  has  ever  understood  me  as  you  have  " 
nn!..!!.*""*  °°>y  at  the  beginning  of  our  friendship, 
?o„i  '..?J'''^*k'^  Lord  Henry,  shaking  him  by  the 
?hi  f  •  .^""^-^l"-  ^  ^J'^"  see  you  be.^ore  nine- 
thirty,  I  hope.     Remember,  Pattl  Is  singing  " 

♦  l^*.!*^'".^?,  ^^^  *^''°'"  ''^'•'n'J  Wm,  Dorian  Gray 
i  if  ^»t  V'^  ^*"'  ^"'*  ••*  "  '**  minutes  Victor  appeared 
with  the  lamps  and  drew  the  blinds  down.  He  waited 
Impatiently  for  blm  to  go.  The  man  seemed  to  take 
an  Interminable  time  over  everything 
As  soon  as  he  had  left,  he  rushed  to  the  screen,  and 
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drew  It  back.  No  ;  there  was  no  further  chance  In 
the  picture.  It  had  received  the  news  of  Sibyl  vine's 
death  before  he  had  known  of  It  himself/  It  was 
conscious  of  the  events  of  life  as  they  occurred.  The 
vicious  cruelty  that  marred  the  Hne  lines  of  the  mouth 
had,  no  doubt,  appeared  at  the  very  moment  that  the 
gir  had  drunk  the  poison,  whatever  it  was.  Or  was 
It  indifferent  to  results?  Did  it  merely  take  cm- 
nizance  of  what  passed  within  the  soul?  He  won- 
dered,  and  hoped  that  some  day  he  would  see  the 

Poor  Sibyl  I  what  a  romance  It  had  all  been  I    She 

him,Mf  *'ha'2'T'*=''u*'i*l**'»  °"  *•»«  «tage.  Then  Death 
himself  had  touched  her.  and  taken  her  with  him 
How  had  she  played  that  dreadful  last  scene  ?  H^d 
she  cursed  him,  as  she  died  ?  No  ;  she  had  died  for 
love  of  him.  and  love  would  always  be  a  sacrament 
to  him  now.  She  had  atoned  for  everything,  by^the 
sacrifice  she  had  made  of  her  life.  He  would  not  think 
fK^f^^'l.?'  ^''^^  "^^  ^^^  "nade  him  go  through  on 
that  horrible  n^ght  at  the  theatre.  Whin  he  though? 
of  her.  It  wou  d  be  as  a  wonderful  tragic  figure  sint 
on  to  the  world's  stage  to  show  the  supreme  reamv 
of  Love.  A  wonderful  tragic  figure  ?  Tears  came 
to  his  eyes  as  he  remembered  her%hildlike Took,  and 
Hl"hZfh/H"t',.""'  ways,  and  shy  tremulous  grace 
toe  Sture  "*  """^^  ^^'"'y*  ^°<*  '°°''*'J  ag^i^  ^i 
He  felt  that  the  time  had  really  come  for  makino 
his  choice  Or  had  his  choice  already  been  made  f 
Yes.  Ife  had  decided  that  for  hlmllife.^m^  his 
own  Infinite  curiosity  about  life.  Eternal  youth 
nflnlte  passion,  pleasures  subUe  and  secretf  wild 
V"h^.'  n!!rtr^  l*^""  "Ti"'  ^^^  *°  J'ave  all  these  things 
Siat  wafall!  ''^''       "'^^  ""*  ''"•*'="  °*  •>'»  «"«"«  = 

f  i,^^'**""^M  '  PJi"  '^'■^P*  °^*'"  ^^"^  as  he  thought  of 
the  desecration  that  was  in  store  for  the  fair  flee  on 
the  canvas.    Once.  In  boyish  mockery  of  Nardssu," 
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he  had  kissed,  or  feigned  to  kiss,  those  painted  lips 
Uiat  now  smiled  so  cruelly  at  him.  MomlnR  after 
morning  he  had  sat  before  the  portrait,  wondering 
f^hl^of.l^'  ^'T,'*  fnamou'-ed  of  It,  as  It  seemed 
J^  »i^  l^u''"?-..  Yft^  "  *"  «"«•■  n°w  with  every  mood 
Ha^!^,!"'  ^^"K^u.^  '  ^'"'  "  t°  ''*''=°™«  a  monstrous 
and  loathsome  thing,  to  be  hidden  away  In  a  locked 

"^n^'  »  ^u  f'i^  1"*.  '•■*""  *^^''  sunlight  that  had  so 
often  touched  to  brighter  gold  the  waving  wonder 
of  Its  hair  ?    The  ^  Ity  ol  It  I  the  pity  of  It  I 

For  a  moment  he  thought  of  praying  that  the 
horrible  sympathy  that  existed  between  him  and 
the  picture  might  cease.  It  had  changed  In  answer 
to  a  prayer ;  perhaps  In  answer  to  a  prayer  It  mlcht 

Slh"^/'?'!^''-  A^'''  yet.'who.  that  knew  any- 
thing about  Life,  would  surrender  the  chance  of  re- 
maining always  young,  however  fantastic  that  chance 
might  be,  or  with  what  fateful  consequences  It  might 
«  'T^u^^^i  Besides,  was  It  really  under  his  contrSl  ? 
.  .A  '"^'f**  •'**"'  P'"*y«'  that  had  produced  the 
substitution?  Might  there  not  be  some  curious 
sclentlflc  reason  for  It  all  ?  If  thought  could  exercise 
us  influence  upon  a  living  organism,  might  not  thought 
exercise  an  Influence  upon  dead  and  Inorganic  things  ? 
Nay,  without  thought  or  conscious  desire,  might  not 
things  external  to  ourselves  vibrate  In  ilson  with 
our  moods  and  passions,  atom  calling  to  Uvom  In  secret 
love  of  strange  affinity  ?  But  the  reason  was  of  no 
Importance.  He  would  never  again  tempt  by  a  praver 
any  terrible  power.  If  the  picture  was  to  alter;  It 
IntoU?  That  was  all.    Why  Inquire  too  closdy 

For  there  would  be  a  real  pleasure  In  watching 
It.  He  would  be  able  to  follow  his  mind  Into  Its 
secret  places.  This  portrait  would  be  to  him  the 
most  magical  of  mirrors.  As  It  had  revealed  to 
nim  his  own  body,  so  It  would  reveal  to  him  his 
own  soul.  And  when  winter  came  upon  It,  he 
would  still  be  standing  where  spring  trembles  on 
the  verge  of  summer.    When  the  blood  crept  from 
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lU  face,  and  left  behind  a  pallid  mask  of  chalk  with 
Icp.den  eyes,  he  would  keep  the  glamour  of  boyhood. 
Not  one  blossom  of  his  loveliness  would  ever  fade 
Not  one  pulse  of  hU  life  would  ever  weaken.  Like  the 
gods  of  the  Greeks,  he  would  be  strong,  and  fleet. 
Md  joyous.  What  did  It  matter  what  happened  to 
the  coloured  Image  on  the  canvas?  He  would  be 
safe.    That  was  everything. 

»,„?f  ^/t^  the  screen  back  Into  Its  fonner  place  In 
iTi,?/k"'h  P'«ture  smlltag  as  he  did  so.  and  passed 
Into  his  bedroom,  where  his  valet  was  ah-eady  waltlna 
for  him.  An  hour  later  he  was  at  the  Opera,  and 
Lord  Henry  was  leaning  over  his  chair. 


CHAPTER    IX 

As  he  was  sitting  at  breakfast  next  morning,  Basil 
Hallward  was  shown.  Into  the  room. 

"  T  -un  so  glad  I  have  found  you,  Dorian,"  he  said, 
gravely.  "  I  called  last  night,  and  they  told  me 
you  were  at  the  Op<-ra.  Of  course  I  knew  that  was 
Impossible.  But  I  wish  you  had  left  word  where  you 
had  really  gone  to.  I  passed  a  dreadful  evening, 
half  afraid  that  one  tragedy  might  be  followed  by 
another.  I  think  you  might  have  telegraphed  for 
me  when  you  heard  of  It  first.  I  read  of  It  quite  by 
chance  In  a  late  eciltlon  of  The  Globe,  that  I  picked 
up  at  the  club.  I  came  here  at  once,  and  was  miser- 
able at  not  finding  you.  I  can't  tell  you  how  heart- 
broken 1  am  about  the  whole  thing.  I  know  what  you 
must  suffer.  But  where  were  you  ?  Did  you  go 
down  and  see  the  girl's  mother?  For  a  moment  I 
thought  of  following  you  there.  They  gave  the 
address  In  the  paper.  Somewhere  In  the  Euston 
Road,  Isn't  It  ?  But  I  was  afraid  of  Intruding  upon 
a  sorrow  that  I  could  not  lighten.  Poor  woman  I 
What  a  state  she  must  be  In  1  And  her  only  child, 
too  1    What  did  she  say  about  It  all  ?  " 

"My  dear  Basil,  how  do  I  know?"  murmured 
Dorian  Gray,  sipping  some  pale-yellow  wine  from 
a  delicate  gold-beaded  bubble  of  Venetian  glass,  and 
looking  dreadfully  bored.  "  1  was  at  the  Opera. 
You  should  have  come  on  there.  I  met  Lady  Gwen- 
dolen, Harry's  sister,  for  the  first  time.  We  were 
In  her  box.  She  Is  perfectly  charming ;  and  Patti 
sang  divinely.  Don't  talk  about  horrid  subjects.  If 
one  doesn't  talk  about  a  thing,  it  has  never  happened. 
121 
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the  woman's  oily  child ^■n,t?^?.o"'"^  ^^^  ^"*  n°» 
fellow.  1  believe  But  he  u  n«f  '*  ".u"*"'  »  "banning 
a  sailor,  or  sLemni' IT noy^'^'Vi^,  «« '» 
yourselX  and  what  yoifare  palnUng."'""  ""  "''»"» 

speaking  ve',?  s^wlv\n°l"",/H  *«"^  """'^a^'J. 
of  pain  in  hls^volce  •'  C  w^n?*  \e*'^'"***  ^ouch 
Sibyl  Vane  was  Ivlno  al^^  ^^'^^  *"  ^^^  ^Pe™  while 
You  can  talk  to  ml  Sf    .1''  '"  '°"*®  «°''<JW  lodging  7 

himself  can  end  a  son"w  as  "asHv  il" J"  '"^''.*"  °' 
a  pleasure.  I  don't  want  to  ?.»  !?  *\*  ''^  '^a"  '"vent 
emotions.  I  want  to  use  thPn,  f  ^''^  '"^''^y  °^  ^y 
to  dominate  them"  "''  *°  *"J°y  ">«»".  and 

you  ^oStelJf  ''tT^tl  '°",f  •>'"« »»«  «*a"ge«l 
derful  boy  wh^-  djv  afte?  ^v^''"^.*''"  '^^  ^'^n- 
to  my  stLr?i1ft'^fo'"h,s7cture'*  BuVT  '°^" 
simple,  natural,  and  pflectlnnat»  »'.,."*  J""  w^""* 
the  most  unspoiled  Seat,   e  In  fh.\"^^"-     ,^'"'  *«e 

InHuence.     I  see  that  "  Harry's 

looIeUu1for'a^^ewioZ^^t«°'"8».*°  "»«  ^'"<low. 
mg.  sun"Lhed  garfen  """/ 'o°V^  8««n,  flicker: 
Harry,  BasU,"  hlsaid  at  I«-=t  *  *"^  ^**'  *" 
to  y7u.     Yoi  onlVtauVt  Ji^l7beTaln.'^^'"  '  °"« 
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"  WeU,  I  am  punished  for  that.  Dorian— or  shaU 
be  some  day." 

-1 '.'  ^  J  °?'^  'J""''  ^''"''  yo"  ""fan,  Basil,"  he  ex- 

w."nr  W^T'3^  rutann'"'""'^  """^  ^''«*  y- 

th^  armtf  sadty"""''"  ''"^  '  "^^*'  *°  P«'"*'"  »«"» 

„..'»»?„"-f'l:'.'  1'"''.*''*  '^'''  8olng  over  to  him,  and 
putting  his  hand  on  his  shoulder,  "you  have  come 

had  kfllidL^^t^"''"  '  '^^"^  "'^^  ^'''y^  V«- 
J  "J5"'!**  '^^"elll  Good  heavens  1  Is  there  no 
doubt  about  that  ?  "  cried  Hallward,  looking  up  at 
him  with  an  expression  of  horror. 

"  My  dear  Basil  I  Surely  you  don't  think  It  was 
a  vulgar  accident?    Of  course  she  killed  herself." 

The  elder  man  burled  his  face  In  his  hands.  "How 
fearful,     he  muttered,  and  a  shudder  ran  through 

.k"  ^".v"  *«'i^  Dorian  Gray.  "  there  Is  nothing  fearful 
about  It.  It  Is  one  of  the  great  romantic  tragedies 
of  the  age.  As  a  rule,  people  who  act  lead  the  most 
commonplace  lives.  They  are  good  husbands,  or  faith- 
ful wives,  or  something  tedious.  You  know  what  I 
mean— middle-class  virtue,  and  aU  that  kind  of 
thing.  How  different  Sibyl  was  I  She  lived  her 
nnest  tragedy.  She  was  always  a  heroine.  The 
last  night  she  played— the  night  you  saw  her— she 
acted  badly  because  she  had  known  the  reality  of 
love.  When  she  knew  Its  unreality,  she  dledf  as 
Juliet  might  have  died.  She  passed  again  into  the 
sphere  of  art.  There  Is  something  of  the  martyr 
about  her.  Her  death  has  all  the  pathetic  uselessness 
of  martyrdom,  all  Its  wasted  beauty.  But.  as  I  was 
saying,  you  must  not  think  I  have  not  suffered  If 
you  had  come  In  yesterday  at  a  particular  moment— 
about  half-past  ffve,  perhaps,  or  a  quarter  to  six— 
you  would  have  found  me  In  tears.  Even  Harrv 
who  was  here,  who  brought  me  the  news.  In  fact,  had' 
no  Idea  what  I  was  going  through.    I  suffered  hn- 
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menjely.    Then  It  passed  away.    I  cannot  repeat  an 
1 1  "notion.    No  one  can,  except  senUmentaUsts.    And 

y  you  are  awfully  unjust,  Basil.    You  come  down  here 

to  console  me.    That  Is  charming  of  you.    You  find 
me  consoled,  and  you  are  furious.    How  like  a  sym- 
paUietlc  person  I    You  remind  me  of  a  story  Hwry 
told  me  about  a  certain  philanthropist  who  spent 
twenty  years  of  his  life  In  trying  to  get  some  grievance 
redressed,   or   some   unjust   law   altered — I   forget 
exactly  what  It  was.    FInaUy  he  succeeded,  and 
nothing  could  exceed  his  disappointment.    He  had 
absolutely  nothing   to   do,   almost  died  of  ennui. 
and  became  a  confirmed  misanthrope.    And  besides, 
my  dear  old  Basil,  If  you  reaUy  want  to  console  me, 
teach  me  rather  to  forget  what  has  happened,  or  to 
see  It  from  the  proper  artistic  point  of  view.    Was 
It  not  Gautler  who  used  to  write  about  la  consolation 
des  arts?    I  remember  picking  up  a  little  vellum- 
covered  book  In  your  studio  one  day  and  chanclna 
on  that  delightful  phrase.    Well,  I  am  not  like  that 
young  man  you  told  me  of  when  we  were  down  at 
Marlow  together,  the  young  man  who  used  to  say 
that  yellow  satin  could  console  one  for  all  the  miseries 
^^-    h  ^""^  beautiful  things  that  one  can  touch 
and  handle.    Old  brocades,  green  bronzes,  lacquer- 
work,  carved  Ivories,  exquisite  surroundings,  luxury, 
pomp,  there  Is  much  to  be  got  from  all  these.    But 
the  artistic  temperament  that  they  create,  or  at  any 
rate  reveal.  Is  still  more  to  me.    To  become  the  spec- 
tator of  one's  own  life,  as  Harry  says.  Is  to  escape  the 
suflerhig  of  life.     I  know  you  are  surprised  at  my 
talking  to  you  like  this.    You  have  not  realised  how 
I  have  developed.    I  was  a  schoolboy  when  you 
knew  me.     I  am  a  man  now.     I  have  new  passions, 
new  thoughts,  new  Ideas.    1  am  dlllerent,  but  you 
must  not  like  me  less.     I  am  changed,  but  you  must 
always  be  my  friend.    Of  course  I  am  very  fond  of 
Harry.    But  I  know  that  you  are  better  than  he  Is. 
You  are  not  strongei^you  are  too  much  afraid  of 
life— but  you  are  better.    And  how  happy  we  used 
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to  be  together  I  Don't  leave  me,  Basil,  and  don't 
quarrel  with  me.  I  am  what  I  am.  There  Is  nothinit 
more  to  be  said." 

The  painter  felt  strangely  moved.  The  lad  was 
InHnltely  dear  to  him,  and  his  personality  had  been 
the  great  turning-point  In  his  art.  He  could  not 
bear  the  Idea  of  reproaching  him  any  more.  After 
all,  his  Indifference  was  probably  merely  a  mood 
that  would  pass  away.  There  was  so  much  In  him 
that  was  good,  so  much  In  him  that  was  noble. 

"  Well,  Dorian,"  he  said,  at  length,  with  a  sad 
smile,  "  I  won't  speak  to  you  again  about  this  horrible 
thing,  after  to-day.  I  only  trust  your  name  won't 
be  mentioned  In  connection  with  It.  The  Inquest  Is 
to  take  place  this  afternoon.  Have  they  summoned 
you  ?  " 

Dorian  shook  his  head  and  a  look  of  annoyance 
passed  over  his  face  at  the  mention  of  the  word 
"  Inquest."  There  was  something  so  crude  and 
vulgar  about  everything  of  the  kind.  "  They  don't 
know  my  name,"  he  answered. 
"  But  surely  she  did  ?  " 

"  Only  my  Christian  name,  and  that  I  am  quite 
sure  she  never  mentioned  to  anyone.  She  told  me 
once  that  they  were  all  rather  curious  to  learn  who 
I  was,  and  that  she  Invariably  told  them  my  name 
was  Prince  Charming.  It  was  pretty  of  her.  You 
must  do  me  a  drawing  of  Sibyl,  Basil.  I  should  like 
to  have  something  more  of  her  than  the  memory  of  a 
few  kisses  and  some  broken  pathetic  words." 

"  I  will  try  and  do  something,  Dorian,  If  it  would 
please  you.  But  you  must  come  and  sit  to  me  your- 
self again.    I  can't  get  on  without  you." 

"  I  can  never  sit  to  you  again,  Basil.  It  Is  im- 
possible 1 "  he  exclaimed,  starting  back. 

The  painter  stared  at  him.  "  My  dear  boy,  what 
nonsense  I  "  he  cried.  "  Do  you  mean  to  say  you 
don't  like  what  I  did  of  you  7  Where  is  it  7  Why 
have  you  pulled  the  screen  in  front  of  it  7  Let  me 
look  at  It.    It  Is  the  best  thing  I  have  ever  done. 
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Do  take  the  screen  «v/«y,  Dorian.  It  Is  ilmniv 
clisgraceful  of  your  servant  hid  ng  my  work  nke 
that.     I  felt  the  room  looked  din'erenf  a^J^ame 

"My  servant  has  nothing  to  do  with  it  Rn.ii 
You  don-t  Imagine  1  let  him  arrange  my  room "w 

u  Vii  "k„""',"  m?'  .1°*'"  '°^  •"•  .ometlme^that 
Is  all.  No;  I  did  It  myseU.  The  light  was  too 
strong  on  the  portrait."  "  ""* 

"  Too  strong  I  Surely  not,  my  dear  fellow  ?  It 
Is  an  admirable  place  for  It.  Let  me  see  lt°*  And 
Hallward  walked  towards  the  corner  of  the  room 

A  cry  of  terror  broke  from  Dorian  Gray's  lios 

"  Baslf  "™h.  «.h'!'"1?  *'••  P«'"',''  ""'1  the'screen.' 
inni,  il'u      T      '.l°°'^'u8  very  pale,  "you  must  not 
look  at  It.     I  don  t  wish  you  to." 
wk.^*'k  '°°'',«*,n>y.<»wn  work  I  you  are  not  serious. 
iJughlng*!"  "'  "  ^  "  "<='«""»««>  Hallward, 

Jl  "  ^°"  nfy  to  look  at  It.  Basil,  on  my  word  of 
honour  I  w:U  never  speak  to  you  again  as  long  as  I 

iio^  «*  ""*  3"'^"  *''''°"'-     ^  ••"n't  offer  any   ex- 
planation, and  you  are  not  to  ask  for  any.     But 
remember,  If  you  touch  this  screen,  everythlna  is 
over  between  us."  '"j-uiuig  is 

Hallward  was  thunderstruck.  He  looked  at 
Dorian  Gray  In  absolute  amazement.  He  had  never 
n!.1HH''"^»^"^''  this  before.  The  lad  was  actuaZ 
l^»  *'  th  ,"ge.  His  hands  were  clenched,  and  the 
pupi  s  of  his  eyes  were  like  disks  of  blue  flre.  He 
was  trembling  all  over. 

"  Dorian  I  " 

"  Don't  speak  I  " 

"But  what  Is  the  matter?  Of  course  I  won't 
'oo^  at  It  If  you  don't  want  me  to,"  helald  rXJ 
coldly    turning  on  his  heel,  and  going  over    owards 

.h!*''/"^"'^-,.,  »^"*'  """y-  "  "eems  rather  absurd 
that  I  shouldn  t  see  my  own  work,  especlallv  as  I 
am  going  to  exhibit  It  In  Paris  In  the  autumn  I 
shall  probably  have  to  give  It  another  coat  of  wralsh 
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before  that,  lo  I  must  lee  It  some  day,  and  whv 
not  to-day  7  "  ' 

"  To  exhibit  It?  You  want  to  trhlbit  It?  "  ex- 
claimed Dorian  Gray,  a  strange  sense  of  terror 
creeping  over  him.  Was  the  world  going  to  be  shown 
u.  f.*."J^  L^^*"  P*°P'«  *<•  8ape  at  the  mystery  of 
his  life  ?  That  was  impossible.  Something— he  did 
not  know  what— had  to  be  done  at  once. 

"  Yes ;  I  don't  suppose  you  will  object  to  that. 
George  Petit  is  going  to  collect  all  my  best  pictures 
for  a  special  exhibition  in  the  Rue  de  Size,  which 
will  open  the  first  weelc  in  October.  The  portrait 
wUl  only  be  away  a  month.  I  should  think  you 
could  easily  spare  it  for  that  time.  In  fact,  you  are 
sure  to  be  out  of  town.  And  if  you  keep  it  always 
behind  a  screen,  you  can't  care  much  about  it." 

Dorian  Gray  passed  his  hand  over  his  forehead. 
TTiere  were  beads  of  perspiration  there.  He  felt 
that  he  was  on  the  brink  of  a  horrible  danger.  "  You 
told  me  a  month  ago  that  you  would  ntver  exhibit 
It,  he  cried.  '  Why  have  you  changed  your  mind  ? 
You  people  who  go  in  for  being  consistent  have  lust 
as  many  moods  as  others  have.  The  only  dillerence  is 
that  your  moods  are  rather  meaningless.  You  can't 
have  forgotten  that  you  assured  me  most  solemnly 
that  nothing  in  the  world  would  induce  you  to  send 
it  to  any  exhibition.  You  told  Harry  exactly  the 
same  Uihig."  He  stopped  suddenly,  and  a  gleam 
of  light  came  into  his  eyes.  He  remembered  that 
Lord  Henry  had  said  to  him  once,  half  seriously  and 
half  in  jest,  "  If  you  want  to  have  a  strange  quarter 
of  an  hour,  get  Basil  to  tell  you  why  he  won't  exhibit 
your  picture.  He  told  me  why  he  wouldn't,  and  It 
was  a  revelation  to  me."  Yes,  perhaps  BasU,  too. 
had  his  secret.     He  would  ask  him  and  try. 

'  pasU."  he  said,  coming  over  quite  close,  and 
looking  him  straight  in  the  face,  "we  have  each 
of  us  a  secret.  Let  me  know  yours  and  I  shall  tell 
you  mine.  What  was  your  reason  for  refusing  to 
exhibit  my  picture  7  "  ' 
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..  7!»«  P"'"*"  ihuddered  in  ipiu  of  himself.  "  Dorian. 
If  I  told  you,  you  might  like  me  leii  than  you  do,  anJ 
you  would  certainly  laugh  at  me.  I  could  not  bear 
your  doing  either  of  those  two  things.  U  you  wish 
me  never  to  look  at  your  picture  again,  I  am  content 
I  have  always  you  to  look  at.  If  you  wish  the  best 
work  I  have  ever  done  to  be  hidden  from  the  world. 
I  am  satisfied.  Your  friendship  U  dearer  to  me  than 
•ny  fame  or  reputaUon." 

r,i^°'-.^i'"'!l:,  l°".  T**  *'"  ">••"  •n'"»t«^  Dorian 
Gray.  '  I  think  I  have  a  right  to  know."  His 
feeling  of  terror  had  passed  away,  and  curiosity  had 
taken  Its  place.  He  was  determined  to  Jlnd  out  BasU 
Hallward's  mystery. 

.  "  .^'*  u,'  i"  ^Py"'  Dorian,"  said  the  painter,  look- 
ing  troubled.  "  Let  us  sit  down.  And  Just  answer 
me  one  quesUon.  Have  you  noticed  In  the  picture 
somettlng  curious  ?— something  that  probably  at 
first  did  not  strike  you,  but  that  revealed  Itself  to 
you  suddenly  1" 

"BasU  I  "  cried  the  lad,  clutching  the  arms  of  M* 
chair  with  trembling  hands,  and  gazing  at  him  with 
wUd,  startled  eyes. 

"  1  «««  you  did.  Don't  speak.  Walt  tlU  you 
hear  what  I  have  to  say.  Dorian,  from  the  moment 
I  met  you,  your  personality  had  the  most  extra- 
ordinary InHuence  over  me.  I  was  dominated,  soul, 
brain,  and  power  by  you.  You  became  to  me  the 
visible  tocamatlon  of  that  unsetn  Ideal  whose  memorv 
haunts  us  artists  like  an  exquisite  dream.  I  wor- 
shipped you.  I  grew  Jealous  of  everyone  to  whom  you 
•poke.  I  wanted  to  have  you  all  to  myself.  I  was 
only  happy  when  I  was  with  you.  When  you  were 
away  from  me  you  were  still  present  In  my  art 
Of  course  I  never  let  you  know  anything  about  this! 
It  would  have  been  Impossible.  You  would  not  have 
understood  It.  I  hardly  understood  It  myself.  I  onlv 
knew  that  I  had  seen  perfection  face  to  face,  and 
that  the  world  had  become  wonderful  to  my  eyes 
—too  wonderful,  perhaps,  for  In  such  mad  worships 
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there  li  peril,  the  peril  of  loitng  them,  no  le»  than 
the  peril  of  keeping  them.  .  .  .  Weeki  and  weeki 
went  on,  and  I  grew  more  end  more  absorbed  In  you. 
Then  came  a  new  development.     I  had  drawn  you 
a*  Paris  In  dainty  armour,  and  at  AdonU  with  hunts- 
man s  cloak  and  polished  boar-spear.    Crowned  with 
heavy  lotus-blossoms  you  had  sat  on  the  prow  of 
Adrian's  barge,  gazing  across  the  green  turbid  Nile. 
You  had  leant  over  the  still  pool  of  some  Greek  wood- 
land, and  seen  In  the  water'^s  silent  silver  the  marvel 
of  your  own  face.    And  It  had  aU  been  what  art  should 
be,  unconscious,  Ideal,  and  remote.     One  day,  a  fatal 
day   I  sometimes  think,   I  determined    to    paint  a 
wonderful  portrait  of  you  as  you  actually  are,  not  In 
the  costume  of  dead  ages,  but  In  your  own  dress  and 
In  your  own  time.    Whether  It  was  the  Realism  of 
the  method,  or  the  mere  wonder  of  your  own  person- 
ality, thus  directly  presented  to  me  without  mist  or 
Ti'll,  I  cannot  tell.    But  I  know  that  as  I  worked  at 
It,  every  flake  and  nim  of  colour  seemed  to  me  to  reveal 
my  fccret.     I  grew  afraid  that  others  would  know  of 
my  ldolati7.     I  felt,  Dorian,  that  I  had  told  too  much, 
that  I  had  put  too  much  of  myself  Into  It.     Then  It 
was  that  I  resolved  never  to  allow  the  picture  to  be 
exhibited.     You  were  a  little  annoyed  ;  but  then  you 
did  not  realise  all  that  It  meant  to  me.    Harry    to 
whom  I  talked  about  It,  laughed  at  me.     But  I  did 
not  mind  that.    When  the  picture  was  finished,  and 
I  sat  alone  with  It,  I  felt  that  I  was  right.  .  .  .  WeU 
after  a  few  days  the  thing  left  my  studio,  and  as  soon 
as  1 1),  J  got  rid  of  the  Intolerable  fascination  of  Its 
presence  It  seemed  to  me  that  I  had  been  foolish  In 
Imagining  that  I  had  seen  anything  In  It,  more  thai, 
that  you  were  extremely  good-looking,  and  that  I 
could  paint.     Even  now  I  cannot  help  feeling  that  It  Is 
a  mistake  to  think  that  the  passion  one  feels  In  crea- 
tion Is  ever  really  shown  hi  the  work  one  creates. 
Art  Is  always  more  abstract  than  we  fancy.     Form 
and  colour  tell  us  of  form  and  colour— that  Is  all.     It 
often  seems  to  me  that  art  conceals  the  artist  far  more 
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completely  than  It  ever  reveals  him.  And  so  when  1 
got  this  offer  from  Paris  I  determined  to  make  your 
portrait  the  principal  thing  In  my  exhibition.  It 
never  occurred  to  me  that  you  would  refuse.  I  see 
now  that  you  were  right.  The  picture  cannot  be 
shown.  You  must  not  be  angry  with  me,  Dorian,  for 
what  I  have  told  you.  As  I  said  to  Harry,  once,  you 
are  made  to  be  worshipped." 

Dorian  Gray  drew  a  long  breath.  The  colour 
came  back  to  his  cheeks,  and  a  smile  played  about 
his  lips.  The  peril  was  over.  He  was  safe  for  the 
time.  Yet  he  could  not  help  feeling  infinite  pity  for 
the  painter  who  had  just  made  this  strange  con- 
fession to  him,  and  wondered  if  he  himself  would  ever 
be  so  dominated  by  the  personality  of  a  friend.  Lord 
Henry  had  the  charm  of  being  very  dangerous.  But 
that  was  all.  He  was  too  clever  and  too  cynical  to 
be  really  fond  of.  Would  there  ever  be  someone  who 
would  fill  him  with  a  strange  Idolatry  ?  Was  that 
one  of  the  things  that  life  had  In  store  ? 

"  It  is  extraordinary  to  me,  Dorian,"  said  Hall- 
ward,  "  that  you  should  have  seen  this  in  the  portrait. 
Did  you  really  see  It  ?  " 

"  I  saw  something  in  It,"  he  answered,  "  something 
that  seemed  to  me  very  curious." 

"  Well,  you  don't  mind  my  looking  at  the  thing 
now  ?  "  " 

Dorian  shook  his  head.  "  You  must  not  ask  me 
that,  Basil.  I  could  not  possibly  let  you  stand  In 
front  of  that  picture." 

"  You  will  some  day,  surely  ?  " 

"  Never." 

"  Well,  perhaps  you  are  right.  And  now  good-bye, 
Dorian.  You  have  been  the  one  person  In  my  life 
who  has  really  influenced  my  art.  Whatever  I  have 
done  that  Is  good,  I  owe  to  you.  Ah  I  you  don't  know 
what  It  cc«t  me  to  tell  you  all  that  I  have  told  you." 

"  My  dear  Basil,"  said  Dorian,  "  what  have  yon 
told  me?  Simply  that  you  felt  that  you  admired 
me  too  much.    That  Is  not  even  a  compliment." 
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"It  was  not  Intended  as  a  r-i^  r.iir-,pnt.  It  was  a 
,Tiffi°";  Now  that  I  ha  .  niad.  it  ^omeThing 
seems  to  have  gone  out  of  n .-.  VcThupv.  one  should 
never  put  one's  worship  into  wr>rds  ' 

".l^T^^^  I  very  disappointirs  ^a---!' ss'on." 
Why,  what  did  you  expect,  Dorian  ?     You  didn't 

nMh?J„"'  "®  f '^  '"o^^,*  P'"^"""-  '•'d  >°"  '    There  was 
nothing  else  to  see  ?  " 

"  ^'°,'  «^'^^^  ^^*  nothing  else  to  see.  Why  do 
^?^,  f  ^?  u  ^"-t  yo"  mustn't  talk  about  worship. 
It  Is  foolish.  You  and  I  are  friends,  Basil,  and  we 
must  always  remain  so." 

'.'.  Xu"  £?^^  ^.°*  Harry,"  said  the  painter,  sadly. 
1  cl  '  ,",^'  "'^''  ^^^  la<J'  with  a  ripple  of 
aughter  Harry  spends  his  days  In  saying  what 
Is  Incredible,  and  his  evenings  in  doing  what  is  im- 
probable Just  the  sort  of  life  I  would  lilie  to  lead. 
But  still  I  don  t  think  I  would  go  to  Harry  if  I  were  In 
trouble.     I  would  sooner  go  to  you,  Basil  " 

"  You  will  sit  to  me  again  ?  " 

"  Impossible  I  " 

"  You  spoil  my  life  as  an  artist  by  refusing,  Dorian. 
No  man  came  across  two  Ideal  things.  Few  come 
across  one." 

"I  can't  explain  It  to  you,  Basil,  but  I  must  never 
sit  to  you  again.  There  is  something  fatal  about  a 
portrait.  It  has  a  life  of  its  own.  I  will  come  and 
have  tea  with  you.     That  will  be  just  as  pleasant." 

Pleasanter  for  you,  I  am  afraid,"  murmured  Hall- 
ward,  regretfully.  ••  And  now  good-bye.  I  am  sorrv 
you  won  t  let  me  look  at  the  picture  once  again. 
But  that  can  t  be  helped.  I  quite  understand  what 
you  feel  about  it." 

As  he  left  the  room,  Dorian  Gray  smiled  to  himself. 
Poor  Basil  I  how  little  he  knew  of  the  true  reason  I 
And  how  strange  It  was  that.  Instead  of  having  been 
forced  to  reveal  his  own  secret,  he  had  succeeded, 
almost  by  chance.  In  wresting  a  secret  from  his  friend  I 
How  much  that  strange  confession  explained  to  him  I 
The  painter  s  absurd  fits  of  jealousy,  his  wUd  devotion 
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hls  extravagant  panegyrics,  his  curious  reticences- 
he  understood  them  all  now,  and  he  felt  sorry.  There 
seemed  to  him  to  be  something  tragic  in  a  friendship 
so  coloured  by  romance. 

He  sighed,  and  touched  the  bell.  The  portrait 
must  be  hidden  away  at  all  costs.  He  could  not  run 
such  a  risk  of  discovery  again.  It  had  been  mad  of 
him  to  have  allowed  the  thing  to  remain,  even  for  an 
hour.  In  a  room  to  which  any  of  his  friends  had  access 


CHAPTER  X 

When  his  servant  entered,  he  looked  at  him  stead- 
K  Ivi  ^Ji.^  wondered  If  he  had  thought  of  peering 
behind  the  screen.    The  man  was  quite  Impassive! 
and  waited  for  his  orders.     Dorian  lit  a  cigarette 
and  walked  over  to  the  glass  and  glanced  into  it 
He  could  see  the  reflection  of  Victors  face  perfectly 
It  was  like  a  placid  mask  of  servility.    There  was 
nothing  to  be  afraid  of,  there.     Yet  he  thought  It 
best  to  on  his  guard.  e  v  "• 

Speaking  very  slowly,  he  told  him  to  tell  the  house- 
keeper that  he  wanted  to  see  her,  and  then  to  go  to 
the  frame-maker  and  ask  him  to  send  two  of  his  men 
round  at  once.  It  seemed  to  him  that  as  the  man  left 
the  room  his  eyes  wandered  In  the  direction  of  the 
screen.    Or  was  that  merely  his  own  fancy  ? 

After  a  few  moments.  In  her  black  silk  dress,  with 
old-fashioned  thread  mittens  on  her  wrinkled  hands. 
Mrs.  Leaf  bustled  Into  the  library.  He  asked  her  for 
the  key  of  the  schoolroom. 

..  TTrP'.?'?  schoolroom,  Mr.  Dorian  ?  "  she  exclaimed. 
Why,  It  Is  full  of  dust.     I  must  get  It  arranged,  and 
put  straight  before  you  go  Into  it.     It  is  not  fit  for 
you  to  see,  sh-.     It  Is  not,  Indeed." 

.u"/  ^°'?'*  ^^'^^  "  P"*  straight.  Leaf.     I  only  want 
the  key.  ' 

"Well,  sir,  you'll  be  covered  with  cobwebs  If  you 
go  into  It.  Why,  It  hasn't  been  opened  for  nearly 
five  years,  not  since  his  lordship  died." 
,  He  winced  at  the  mention  of  his  grandfather.  He 
had  hateful  memories  of  him.  "  That  does  not 
133 
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Sacl-iha^^f  «r''r^-  "  ^  '^'"P'y  ^'^"t  to  see  the 
piace — that  Is  all.     Give  me  the  key  " 

nvpA"i?  ''"'"  I'  '?^  ^^y'  '"■•"  «'»'•'  the  old  lady,  colnB 
over  the  contents  of  her  bunch  with  trcmulouslS 
urcertam  hands.     "  Here  Is  the  key      I'll  hZe  It  on 

un  th".';^''  T  ""  "T""*-  ^"t  you  don't  thinkof  1 K 
up  there,  sir,  and  you  so  comfortable  here  ?  "    "  "* 

Leaf^'^xS^twrnd^o/-''  P^'"''"""^"  *"^'>-"'  y-' 
She  Imgered  for  a  few  moments,  and  was  carrulous 
?„m\'°T  ^"^""'^  °'  ^^^  household.  He  sgherand 
IPft  th'/  *°  ""^""S"  *'^'"8s  as  she  thought  best  She 
left  the  room,  wreathed  In  smiles 

nn^'i^''^  '!,°°'"  '^'°i*^'  '^°''''»n  put  the  key  In  his  pocket 
and   ooked  round  the  room.     His  eye  fell  on  a  lawe 

r,^'^'fi'"'°^"'^*  ''''^^"y  embroid 'red  with  fioW 
a  splendid  piece  of  late  seventeenth-century  Venetian 
.r/^R'f*  ^''  grandfather  had  found  in^a  conv^t 
rf  i?*^?!?^-  .  ^^''  ^^^^  W0"'<1  serve  to  wrap  the 
^^??,^f"l  thing  In.  It  had  perhaps  served  often  as  a 
pall  for  the  dead.  Now  it  w-as  to  hide  some?h  ng  that 
had  a  corruption  of  its  own,  worse  than  the  corruDtion 
of  death  itself-something  that  would  breed  ho?ror^ 
and  yet  would  never  die.  What  the  worm  wa.tn?),f 
corpse,  his  sins  would  be  to  the  paintid  taaTe  on  Iht 
canvas.  They  would  mar  its  beaS?y  and  ?a?awav  its 
fT-   *^ii.'y  ^°"'''  'Jetile  it,  and  make  it  shTmlfui 

^wVslhve.  '"°^  """'"  ^""  "^^  ""•  "  -""^'be 
He  shuddered  and  for  a  moment  he  regretted  that 
he  had  not  told  Basil  the  true  reason  Ihv  he  had 
wished  to  hide  the  picture  awav  Ba^il  wm.in  ., 
helped  him  to  resist^ord  Hen?^;s  Influence  l^d?h! 
still  more  poisonous  Influences  that  came  from  his 
own  temperament.  The  love  that  he  bore  Wm 
for  t  was  really  love-had  nothing  in  R  that  was^^^ 
noble  and  Intellectual.  It  was  not  that  mere  pTysical 
admiration  of  beauty  that  is  bom  of  the  senses  and 
that  dies  when  the  senses  tire.  It  was  such  love  as 
Michael  Angelo  had  known,  and  Monta^ne!and 
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WInckclmann,  and  Shakespeare  himself  Yp,  Ro.ii 
could  have  saved  him  But  it  wni  J!r„  i  .  "'  ^^*" 
past  could  always  b^'annlhlatrdR't't"r-.  ?^^^ 
forgeUulness  could  do  that  'sut  thP  f,,?'"'^''  " 

the  canvas  viler  than  before  ?     ul^  ^^^  ^^"^  °'^ 
press  on   that  had   alterpH     TT,of     ^""P'y  tne  ex- 

HJ^fif  tl.'°/'!u"^  ^^''^'  Monsieur." 

He  felt  that  the  man  must  be  got  rid  of  at  «nn, 

was  beingraLn\o"°Th1  ''  '^-^  -'--  "hVjicTure 
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Impecunlosity  of  most  of  the  artists  who  dealt  with 
him.  As  a  rule,  he  never  left  his  shop.  He  waited 
for  people  to  come  to  him.  But  he  always  made  an 
exception  In  favour  of  Dorian  Gray.  There  was  some- 
thing about  Dorian  that  charmed  everybody.  It  was 
a  pleasure  even  to  see  him. 

"  What  can  I  do  for  you,  Mr.  Grav  ?  "  he  snlH 
rubbing  his  fat  freckled  h^ds.  "  I  thoVght  I  would 
do  myself  the  honour  of  coming  round  In  person. 
I  have  just  gc:  a  beauty  of  a  frame,  sir.  Picked  It 
up  at  a  sale.  Old  Florentine.  Came  from  FonthUl. 
Mr  Grr' "  '^'^'"''■''^'y  *""«'J  '°r  «  religious  subject! 

"  I  am  so  sorry  you  have  given  yourself  the  trouble 
of  coming  round,  Mr.  Hubbard.  I  shall  certainly  drop 
In  and  look  at  the  frame— though  I  don't  go  In  much 
at  present  for  religious  art— but  to-day  I  only  want  a 
picture  carried  to  the  top  of  the  house  for  me.  It  is 
rather  heavy,  so  I  thought  I  would  ask  you  to  lend  me 
a  couple  of  your  men." 

"  No  trouble  at  all,  Mr.  Gray.  I  am  delighted  to 
s,r  ?  ..^"^  *"^''^  *"  y°"-    ^^'hich  Is  the  work  of  art, 

..  o  "^hls,"  replied  Dorian,  moving  the  screen  back 
can  you  move  It,  covering  and  aU,  just  as  It  Is  ? 
I  don  t  want  It  to  get  scratched  going  upstairs  " 

There  wUl  be  no  difficulty,  sh-,"  said  the  genial 
frame-maker,  beginning,  with  the  aid  of  his  assistant, 
to  unhook  the  picture  from  the  long  brass  chains  by 
which  It  was  suspended.  "  And,  now,  where  shall 
we  carry  It  to,  Mr.  Gray  1" 

„ii'i'  l.'^Jl'  f?^  y°"  ^^  ^^y-  Mr.  Hubbard,  If  you 
w  m  kindly  follow  me.  Or  perhaps  you  had  better  go 
In  front.  I  am  afraid  It  Is  right  at  the  top  of  the 
wWer"  ^°  ^^  ^^  ^^*  ^'""^  staircase,  as  it  is 

He  held  the  door  open  for  them,  and  they  passed 
out  Into  the  haU  and  began  the  ascent.  The  elaborate 
character  of  the  frame  had  made  the  picture  extremely 
bulky,  and  now  and  then,  in  spite  of  the  obsequious 
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that  was  to  keep  for  him  thn  Ifr'^'"^"  '"^°  ^^^  "-"""i 
and  hide  his  soS/^^om^l^roTmer '  °'  '''^  "^« 

yea"rf Jl^^tr?  r^lc^VetV™  *»>-  ^o- 
play-room 'when  he  was  a  child  fnrt'fh  "  '"'"'  «'  « 
when  he  grew  somewhat  nJrtlr'  ?»"^  *''''"  .^^  «  study 
proportioned  room  which  h«rf  k*  ""^^  ^  '^'6«'  ^^H- 
by  the  last  LorS  Kelso  fo^he  use  oMh?1f?,"y  ''""* 
son  whom,  for  his  stranoPiivL^  ?  i*?®  ""'^  Srand- 
also  for  other  rea^nrfff!  u^^"''?*  *°  '^'s  mother,  and 

sired  tokeep  at  a  distance  un'n''"^''  ^/^'^  «"^  «»"- 
have  but  little  chanoo^^^  "  appeared  to  Dorian  to 

ca«o„e.  With  its  fSticISv'naTnf*/*'  '^"f'  "«"«» 
tarnished  gilt  moulding;    in  "'I. "u^?  P^"'^'^  ^nd  'ts 

hidden  himself  ?s  a  bof  Ther^t'h  ^\}'^^  '°  ""^n 
case  nued  with  his  doff,.Jiif  ^  the  satinwood  book- 
wall  behind  it  was  hf:^fi"^ff^  schoolbooks.     On  the 

tapestry,  where^'a  faded  k,n«andT'  '^^^'^  ^'^"""h 
chess  in  a  garden  whit  a  n„  ^  ^"^*"  ^«''"«  P^^yina 
by.  carrying  hooded^blrds  on  Th^^lr^  °'  ^r^''''  ""J* 
How  well  L  remembered  ?tal  I  ^^p""''''^  ^^^t"- 
of  his  lonely  childhood  came  back  to  hh^P^H'","'",*"* 
round.    He  recalled  th»  .foiii  """  ^s  he  looked 

life,  and  U  see^d  h?^i'i^e'?o"hiS."th^'*f.'''^  '"'y'^" 
thfc  fatal  portrait  was  to  hi  h.L  ^  ^''^^  "  was  here 
he  had  thought.  In  those  dei'J''l'"  ^"^.^^i,  ""^  ""'e 
store  for  him  1  '^^^'^  "^^y*-  °'  ^  "lat  was  In 

fro^"  pS  Z%Zr^s  P'^hI  'h"  ^•'^^f  ^  -  — 
one  else  could  enter  it  bei^eathil*''^  ''f^'  ^"'^  "^ 
face  painted  on  the  canvas  roniil.  P^n^le  pall,  the 
and  unclean.    Whani^^^r^t^- ^-«^J. -^^^^^^^^^ 
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see  It.  He  himself  would  not  see  It.  Why  should 
he  watch  the  hideous  corruption  of  his  soul?  He 
kept  his  youth— that  was  enough.  And,  besides, 
might  not  his  nature  grow  finer,  after  all  7  There 
was  no  reason  that  the  future  should  be  so  full  of 
shame.  Some  love  might  come  across  his  life,  and 
purify  him,  and  shield  him  from  those  sins  that  seemed 
to  be  already  stirring  In  spirit  and  In  flesh— those 
curious  unplctured  sins  whose  very  mystery  lent  them 
their  subtlety  and  their  charm.  Perhaps,  some  day, 
the  cruel  look  would  have  passed  away  from  the 
scarlet  sensitive  mouth,  and  he  might  show  to  the 
world  Basil  Hallward's  masterpiece. 

No  ;  that  was  Impossible.  Hour  by  hour,  and  week 
by  week,  the  thing  upon  the  canvas  was  growing  old. 
It  might  escape  the  hideousness  of  sin,  but  the  hldeous- 
ness  of  age  was  In  store  for  It.  The  cheeks  would 
become  hollow  or  flaccid.  Yellow  crow's-feet  would 
creep  round  the  fading  eyes  and  make  them  horrible. 
The  hair  would  lose  Its  brightness,  the  mouth  would 
gape  or  droop,  would  be  foolish  or  gross,  as  the  mouths 
of  old  men  are.  There  would  be  the  wrinkled  throat, 
the  cold,  blue-veined  hands,  the  twisted  body,  that 
he  remembered  In  the  grandfather  who  had  been  so 
stem  to  him  In  his  boyhood.  The  picture  had  to  be 
concealed.    There  was  no  help  for  it. 

"  Bring  it  in,  Mr.  Hubbard,  please,"  he  said,  wearily, 
turning  round.  "  I  am  sorry  I  kept  you  so  long.  1 
was  thinking  of  something  else." 

"  Always  glad  to  have  a  rest,  Mr.  Gray,"  answered 
the  frame-maker,  who  was  still  gasping  for  breath. 
"  Where  shall  we  put  It,  sir  ?  " 

"  Oh,  anywhere.  Here :  this  will  do.  I  don't 
want  to  have  It  hung  up.  Just  lean  It  against  the 
wall.     Thanks." 

"  Might  one  look  at  the  work  of  art,  sir  ?  " 

Dorian  started.  "  It  would  not  Interest  you,  Mr. 
Hubbard,"  he  said,  keeping  his  eye  on  the  man. 
He  felt  ready  to  leap  upon  him  and  fling  him  to  the 
ground  If  he  dared  to  lift  the  gorgeous  hanging  that 
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concealed  the  secret  of  lils  life     -  i  .k     ,. 
you  any  more  now.     lamm»hnhv  ^  .'i*^"  '  ^^°»b^^ 
ness  In  coming  round  "  '"''^'■'"°' y""' k'"d- 

do'lShingforyou  "si"-'.''  f-,'i''^y^  Ever  ready  to 
downstairs:  followed  bv  f h'^  ^  ':  ""''bard  tramped 
back  at  Dorian  wUh  a  teshvwn""^'  Y'"'  ^'^"^''d 
uncomely  face.    „e  har„°eU?^seratyi"„r:;X 

Doi^^Ute^h^do^oVrn's  iTt]:n  ^^^f  "^'^^  -«y. 

He  felt  safe  now.  No  one  w "[.h^"  "^^^ ,'"  his  pocktt 
horrible  thing.  No  eve  buV  h  .  •'^"j«"'k  upon  the 
shame.  *  ^^  ""^  his  would  ever  see  his 

afterfi^ro'MUdThTt'tl.^""'^.^''''*  "  --  Just 
brought  up.     o„'amtletabIe^,*H''  t^"  ''^•="  «'««dy 
thickly  encrusted  wth  nacre    «  "'    ^7''"""*  *°°d 
Radley.  his  guard^n's  wife'  »  f,'!!"*  ^"""  Lady 
Inva  id.  who  had  spent  the  m.'ectdPn„'"T  Professional 
was  lying  a  note  from  Lord^Hpn^J^  ^Jl^'"' '"  ^alro, 
a  book  bound  in  yeZw  pane"  thT'cn""  ''f?'^"  "  ^^^ 
and  the  edges  soiled     A  cSdv   ,f  th^.M 'i'S'^''^  t«™ 
ne  5<.  James-s  Gazette  hadleLr^i  ^^^^'^  '''''"°'»  <>* 
tray.     It  was  evident  that  Vlct^?h'i'^'="l  °"  *'"'  tea- 
wondered  If  he  had  met  fL  /*^d  returned.    He 
were  leaving  the  hou^aidh'"^"  '"  *'»"  '•^"  ^^  they 
What  they  h^ad  been  doing"''  He  w'^°^h''  °"*  "'  "^'^ 
the  picture-had  no  doubt  mfsred  »  .V"l^  '°  "'« 
he  had  been  laying  the  tea  thWc    '*  f'^^eady,  while 
not  been  set  back.^nd  a  b lank^.Lo^''*'  '"="""  ^^^ 
the  wall.    Perhaos  som?  l\ll.  ?**^*  *^*  visible  on 
creeping  upstalrs^and°t'^'',nJlS^o';^,e'?'8^^^ 
room.     It  was  a  horrible  thino  to  hot  ^^  '^°°^  °'  the 
house.    He  had  heard  of  rtrhm»      u^l  ^  ^P^  '"  "ne's 
xnailed  all  their  lives  bv  ^"-^  ^^'^  •"'"  ''''>'=k- 
a  letter,  or  overheard  a  conversaHo?*  '*'''?  \""^  '««<> 
card  with  an  address   or  fm?nH  ^  "'  •"■  P''=''=<1  "P  a 
Withered  „ower  or?li.red  or;^m'pTed1ace  '''"'•^  « 
He  Sighed,  and.  having  poured  ^htaieTf%ut  some 
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tea,  opened  Lord  Henry's  note.  It  was  simply  to 
say  that  he  sent  him  round  the  evening  paper,  and 
o  bool<  tliat  might  interest  him,  and  that  he  would 
be  at  the  club  at  eight-Jlfteen.  He  opened  The  St. 
James's  languidiy,  and  loolced  through  it.  A  red 
pencil-maric  on  tlie  lifth  page  caught  his  eye.  It 
drew  attention  to  the  following  paragraph  : — 

"  Inquest  on  an  Actress. — An  inquest  was  held 
this  morning  at  the  Bell  Tavern,  Hoxton  Road,  by 
Mr.  Danby,  the  District  Coroner,  on  the  body  of 
Sibyl  Vane,  a  young  actress  recently  engaged  at  the 
Royal  Theatre,  Holborn.  A  verdict  of  death  by 
misadventure  was  returned.  Considerable  sympathy 
was  expressed  for  the  mo  hT  of  the  deceased,  who 
was  greatly  alTccted  duirj:  the  giving  of  her  own 
evidence,  and  that  of  Dr.  birrell,  who  had  made  the 
post-mortem  examination  of  the  deceased." 

He  frowned,  and,  tearing  the  paper  in  two,  went 
across  the  room  and  flung  the  pieces  away.  How 
ugly  it  all  was  I  And  how  horribly  real  ugliness  made 
things  1  He  felt  a  little  annoyed  with  Lord  Henry 
for  having  sent  him  the  report.  And  it  was  certainly 
stupid  of  him  to  have  marked  it  with  red  pencil. 
Victor  might  have  read  it.  The  man  knew  more  than 
enough  English  for  that. 

Perhaps  he  had  read  1.,  and  had  begun  to  suspect 
something.  And,  yet,  what  did  it  matter  ?  What 
had  Dorian  Gray  to  do  with  Sibyl  Vane's  death  ? 
There  was  nothing  to  fear.  Dorian  Gray  had  not 
killid  her. 

His  eye  fell  on  the  yellow  book  that  Lord  Henry 
had  sent  him.  What  was  it,  he  wondered.  He 
went  towards  the  little  pearl-coloured  octagonal 
stand,  that  had  always  looked  to  him  like  the  work 
of  some  strange  Egyptian  bees  that  wrought  in 
silver,  and  taking  up  the  volume,  flung  himself  into 
an  armchair,  and  began  to  turn  over  the  leaves. 
After  a  lew  minutes  he  became  absorbed.     Tt  was 
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the  strangest  book  that  he  had  ever  na^     ?. 

to  realise  In  the  nlLteenth  centwy  fu  the  DVAtn7'''§ 
modes  of  thouoht  that  hMnnaS^  .        P^"'""*""'' 

virtue,  as  much  as  those  natural  reLiiinn..^  .     ,  *• 

work  of  some  of  the  finest  artlW «  nf  fi,!.  o.      .I***.*^* 
otSymbolistes.  Th"rewerelnftm»ti  u    ^""'^'^  *<='"<»»' 
as  o'Jehlds.  and  asrbti|\rcrur'''*'>I^rKX^ 
senses  was  described  In  the  terms  of  mvst  cal  nh.M 
sophy.     One  hardly  knew  at  times  wh.^ii^     P**""' 

Cloudless,   and   pierced   bv   one   sniitar,,   =•„. 
copper-green    sky    gleamed^through    thrwindowf 
He  read  on  by  Its  wan  light  till  he  cfuld  read  no  more 
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Then,  after  hli  valet  had  reminded  htm  several  timet 
of  the  latenrss  of  the  hour,  he  got  up,  nnd,  Roing  Into 
the  next  room,  placed  the  book  on  the  little  Florentine 
table  that  always  stood  at  his  bedside,  and  began  to 
dress  for  dinner. 

It  was  almost  nine  o'clock  before  he  reached  the 
club,  where  he  found  Lord  Henry  sitting  alone,  In 
the  morning-room,  looking  very  much  bored. 

"  I  am  so  sorry,  Harry,"  he  cried,  "  but  really  It  Is 
entirely  your  fault.  That  book  you  sent  me  so 
fascinated  me  that  I  forgot  how  the  time  was  going." 

"  Yes :  I  thought  you  would  like  It,"  replied  his 
host,  rising  from  his  chair. 

"  I  didn't  say  I  liked  it,  Harry.  I  said  It  fascinated 
me.    There  Is  a  great  difference." 

"  Ah,  you  have  discovered  that  7  "  murmured  Lord 
Henry.    And  they  passed  Into  the  dining-room. 


CHAPTER   XI 

FoH  ytars,  Dorian  Gray  could  not  free  hlni«.if  tr^r^ 
the  lanuence  of  this  book.     Or  perhaps  It  would  bS 

;  nV^gV' ;pe'?''coT.""AhXrYci[tlSS  '^a^d  tS 

s'uirhls°v"1  '"  "'""'"'  -^olo^rT  sofha°?hey"mJht 
suit  his  various  moods  and  the  changing  fancies  of  a 
nature  over  which  he  seemed,  at  times,  to  have  almost 
Patt'^fn  '=°"'^<"-.  The  hero,  the  wondcXi  j-rng 
Parisian,  In  whom  the  romantic  and  the  scicntinc 
temperaments  were  so  strangely  blended?  became  to 
SiT/.hl""  »' P«"8"^'"8  type  of  himsel  .    And.  tn 
ffo"^'  th?  whole  book  seemed  to  him  to  contain  the 
story  of  his  own  life,  written  before  he  had  lived  It 
fantastic  V.  ",    '  . '  "  '"°'^^°rtunate  than  the  noveV. 
lantastic  »-.;.),     d.     ever  knew— never.  Indeed    had 
any  caust  to  i;iunv-that  somewhat  grotesque  dread 
of  mirrors,  and  polished  metal  surfaces. ^andstUl 

.rhu'i.Yi*'"*^"'"'  "P°"  ^^^  young  Parisian  so  early 
In  his  life,  and  was  occasioned  by  the  sudden  de^v 

ma?kabT'^t'''t«'*'''.r"'  "PP^^^ntly.  been  so  «^- 
markable.  It  was  with  an  almost  cruel  lov— and 
perhaps  In  nearly  every  joy,  as  certainly  Tn  every  pfea- 
sure.  cruelty  has  Its  place-that  he  used  to  read  the 
ktter  part  of  the  book,  with  Its  really  tragic.  If  some! 
what  over-emphasised,  account  of  the  soiVow  ^d 
<>«»P?1'?^  one  who  had  himself  lost  what  l^Tthws 
and  In  the  world,  he  had  most  dearly  valued 

Bo^Mfwri"^*'!"'  '"'^"'y  ">«'  had  so  faiclnated 
Basil  Hallward,  and  many  others  besides  him.  seemed 
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never  to  leave  him.  Even  those  who  had  heard  the 
most  evil  things  against  hlnj,  and  from  time  to  time 
strange  rumours  about  his  mode  of  life  crept  through 
London  and  became  the  chatter  of  the  clubs,  could  not 
believe  anything  to  his  dishonour  when  they  saw  him. 
He  had  always  the  look  of  one  who  had  kept  himself 
unspotted  from  the  world.  Men  who  talked  grossly 
became  silent  when  Dorian  Gray  entered  the  room. 
There  was  something  In  the  purity  of  his  face  that  re- 
buked them.  His  mere  presence  seemed  to  recall  to 
them  the  memory  of  the  Innocence  that  they  had 
tarnished.  They  wondered  how  one  so  charming 
and  graceful  as  he  was  could  have  escaped  the  stain  of 
an  age  that  was  at  once  sordid  and  sensual. 

Often,  on  returning  home  from  one  of  those  mys- 
terious and  prolonged  absences  that  gave  rise  to  such 
strange  conjecture  among  those  who  were  his  friends, 
or  thought  that  they  were  so,  he  himself  would  creep 
upstairs  to  the  locked  room,  open  the  door  with  the 
key  that  never  left  him  now,  and  stand,  with  a  mirror 
In  front  of  the  portrait  that  Basil  Hallward  had 
painted  of  him,  looking  now  at  the  evil  and  ageing 
face  on  the  canvas,  and  now  at  the  fair  young  face  that 
laughed  back  at  him  from  the  polished  glass.  The 
very  sharpness  of  the  contrast  used  to  quicken  his 
sense  of  pleasure.  He  grew  more  and  more  enamoured 
of  his  own  beauty,  more  and  more  Interested  In  the 
corruption  of  his  own  soul.  He  would  examine  with 
minute  care,  and  sometimes  with  a  monstrous  and 
terrible  delight,  the  hideous  lines  that  seared  the 
wrinkling  forehead,  or  crawled  around  the  heavy  sen- 
sual mouth,  wondering  sometimes  which  were  the 
more  horrible,  the  signs  of  sin  or  the  signs  of  age 
He  would  place  his  white  hands  beside  the  coarse 
bloated  hands  of  the  picture,  and  smile.  He  mocked 
the  misshapen  body  and  the  failing  limbs. 

There  were  moments.  Indeed,  at  night,  when, 
lying  sleepless  In  his  own  delicately-scented  chamber, 
or  In  the  sordid  room  of  the  little  Ill-famed  tavern 
near  the  Docks,  which,  under  an  assumed  name,  and 
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{hlnk'^*?S'e  n,,„«2  •*'" '•e''"  ^^  ^'«'P>«nt.  he  would 

i  pity  thl  wis  ^l^lL^'T^^'  "?°"  '"^  *°"''  ^"h 
was  nurelv  «l^,th  d^®  """"^  P°*8nant  because  It 
rotl^  ^1^.  '^*^  .  ^"^  moments  such  as  these  were 
rare.  That  curiosity  about  life  which  Lord  hIL™ 
had  first  stirred  In  him.  as  they  Tat  tosether  S  ?S 

Sn  °The";n!f''"H''  1'"^'"  t»  'nereaslwUh  gr"atlfl! 
i^i.^'  J^t  'yo'^e  he  knew,  the  more  he  desired  to 

asT-fed"th'e:?  '"^^  '""«"^  *''''*  «'«^  morer^ll.". 

rwLrsr  fas?et  s?  rid^ oToiS 

Kh'*'"  ^^'""f"'  »'°"''«  and  have  theTostcele! 

?hT^tTeroT?h"ey''an'!^^I^?st^^^^ 
setumg  of  which  Lord  HeiS^  always  as""  edhm 
r/of^Ji"**  ^f  ™-"<:h  for  the  caJefulsefectton  and  pla^I 
In^h.  t'^  ^T^^'^'.  ^'  ^""^  the  exquisite  taste  shown 
nhn^i  decoration  of  the  table,  with  its  subtle  svm° 
phonic  arrangements  of  exotic  flowers,  and  embroidered 

tt.l^  w?**  ^""'^'  P'''*"  °'  8°W  and  sllven  Indeed 
ttere  were  many,  especially  among  the  very  vouna 
men,  who  saw,  or  fancied  that  thev  saw  In  norio? 
Gray  the  true  realisation  of  a  type  o^^hfch  Sie^  haS 

£Srr  "-»"'" '"■-«--& 
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had,  of  course,  their  fascination  for  him.  His  mode 
of  dressing,  and  the  particular  styles  that  from  time 
to  time  he  affected,  had  their  marked  Influence  on  the 
young  exquisites  of  the  Mayfalr  balls  and  Pall  Mall 
club  windows,  who  copied  him  In  everything  that  he 
did,  and  tried  to  reproduce  the  accidental  charm  of 
bis  graceful,  though  to  him  only  half-serious,  fopperies. 

For,  while  he  was  but  too  ready  to  accept  the  posi- 
tion that  was  almost  immediately  offered  to  him  on 
his  coming  of  age,  and  found,  Indeed,  a  subtle  pleasure 
In  the  thought  that  he  might  really  become  to  the 
London  of  his  own  day  what  to  Imperial  Neronlan 
Rome  the  author  of  the  "  Satyrlcon  "  once  had  been, 
yet  in  his  inmost  heart  he  desired  to  be  something  more 
than  a  mere  arbiter  elegantiarum,  to  be  consulted  on 
the  wearing  of  a  jewel,  or  the  knotting  of  a  necktie, 
or  the  conduct  of  a  cane.  He  sought  to  elaborate 
some  new  scheme  of  life  that  would  have  its  reasoned 
philosopy  and  Its  ordered  principles,  and  find  In  the 
spiritualising  of  the  senses  Its  highest  realisation. 

The  worship  of  the  senses  has  often,  and  with  much 
justice,  been  decried,  men  feeling  a  natural  Instinct  of 
terror  about  passions  and  sensations  that  seem  stronger 
than  themselves,  and  that  they  are  conscious  of  sharing 
with  the  less  highly  organised  forms  of  existence.  But 
It  appeared  to  Dorian  Gray  that  the  true  nature  of 
the  senses  had  never  been  understood,  and  that  they 
had  remained  savage  and  animal  merely  because  the 
world  had  sought  to  starve  them  Into  submission  or  to 
kill  them  by  pain,  Instead  of  aiming  at  making  them 
elements  of  a  new  spirituality,  of  which  a  fine  instinct 
for  beauty  was  to  be  the  dominant  characteristic. 
As  he  looked  back  upon  man  moving  through  History, 
he  was  haunted  by  a  feeling  of  loss.  So  much  had  been 
surrendered  1  and  to  such  little  purpose  I  There  had 
been  mad  wilful  rejections,  monstrous  forms  of  self- 
torture  and  self-denial,  whose  origin  .was  fear,  and 
whose  result  was  a  degradation  Infinitely  more  terrible 
than  that  fancied  degradation  from  which.  In  their 
Ignorance,  they  had  sought  to  escape,  Nature,  in  her 
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wonderful  Irony,  driving  out  the  anchorite  to  feed  with 
the  wild  animals  of  the  desert  and  givinr.  to  tie 
hennt  the  beasts  of  the  Held  as  his  companions 

Yes.    there  was  to  be,  as  Lord  Henrv  had  nm 
phesed.  a  new  Hedonism  that  was  to  re-create  life' 
f^t^lT"'^  ^*""  *•»**  '•""h'  uncomely  puritanism 

It  was  to  have  its  service  of  the  Intellect,  certainly  • 
yet,  it  was  never  to  accept  any  theory  or  svs tern  that 
would  Involve  the  sacrifice  of  an?  mo^de  of  passTona?e 
expenence.  Its  aim.  Indeed,  was  to  be  Lper^ence 
Itself  and  not  the  fruits  of  experience,  sweet  or  blt"er 
as  they  might  be.  Of  the  asceticism  that  deS 
the  senses,  as  of  the  vulgar  profligacy  that  dulls  them 
It  was  to  know  nothing.    But  it  was  to  tearh  S 

t'hatT  UsIh  h'  himself 'upon  the  moLeSt^of  a"«e 
that  )s  itself  but  a  moment. 

^l^^^t  u^f  ^^^  "^  "^  who  have  not  sometimes 
wakened  before  dawn,  either  after  one  of  those  dreZ! 
less  nights  that  make  us  almost  enamoured  of  dIX 
or  one  of  those  nights  of  horror  and  misshapen  ?ov 
when  through  the  chambers  of  the  brafn  sweep 
phantoms  more  terrible  than  realitv  itself  nnH  in 
stinct  with  that  vivid  life  tha?  lurks  in  all  gr'otesoues" 
and  that  lends  to  Gothic  art  Its  enduring  vftahtTthis 
art  being,  one  might  fancy,  especially  tl?e  art  of  those 
whose  mmds  have  been  troubled  with  the  maladv  of 

curtai'ns  and'"tf  ^  ^^"•'  «"«"^  creep  through^the 
?^,r;,  ?•'  u"**  "L^y  «PP«»'  to  tremlTle.  In  black 
fantastic  shapes  dumb  shadows  crawl  into  the  corners 
of  the  room  and  crouch  there.  Outside,  there  Is  the 
S"?o°r  h^f '♦^''''S  the  leaves,  or  the  sound  o  men 
going  forth  to  their  work,  or  the  sigh  and  sob  of  the 

the  silent  house,  as  though  It  feared  to  wfke  the 
sleepers,  and  yet  must  nelds  call  forth  sl^ep  from 

U  X?'«nrh  y*"  ^*'''  "'^  0'  thin  du  k?gauz^ 
Is  lifted,  and  by  degrees  the  forms  and  colours  of 
things  are  restored  to  them,  and  we  watch  the  dav^ 
remaking  the  worid  In  Its  aAtlque  pattern     The  wm 
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mirrors  get  back  their  mimic  life.  The  nameless 
tapers  stand  where  we  had  left  them,  and  beside 
them  lies  the  half-cut  book  that  we  had  been  studying 
or  the  wired  ilower  that  we  had  worn  at  the  ball,  or 
the  letter  that  we  had  been  afraid  to  read,  or  that 
we  had  read  too  often.  Nothing  seems  to  us  changed. 
Out  of  the  unreal  shadows  of  the  night  comes  back 
the  real  life  that  we  had  known.  We  have  to  resume 
It  where  we  had  left  off,  and  there  steals  over  us  a 
terrible  sense  of  the  necessity  for  the  continuance  of 
eaergy  In  the  same  wearisome  round  of  stereotyped 
habits,  or  a  wild  longing,  it  may  be,  that  our  eyelids 
might  open  some  morning  upon  a  world  that  had  been 
refashioned  anew  In  the  darkness  for  our  pleasure, 
a  world  1)  which  thirgs  would  have  fresh  shapes 
and  colour!  and  be  changed,  or  have  other  secrets, 
a  world  la  which  the  past  would  have  little  or  no 
place,  or  survive,  at  any  rate.  In  no  conscious  form 
of  obligation  or  regret,  the  remembrance  even  of 
Joy  having  iU  bitterness,  and  the  memories  of  pleasure 
their  pain. 

It  was  the  creation  of  such  worlds  as  these  that 
seemed  to  Dorian  Gray  to  be  the  true  object,  or 
amongst  the  true  objects,  of  life ;  and  in  his  search 
for  sensations  that  would  be  at  once  new  and  delight- 
ful, and  possess  that  element  of  strangeness  that  is 
so  essential  to  romance,  he  would  often  adopt  certain 
modes  of  thought  that  he  knew  to  be  really  alien  to 
his  nature,  abandon  himself  to  their  subtle  influences, 
and  then,  having,  as  It  were,  caught  theh-  colour  and 
satisfied  his  intellectual  curiosity,  leave  them  with 
that  curious  indifference  that  is  not  imcompatible  with 
a  real  ardour  of  temperament,  and  that  indeed, 
according  to  certain  modem  psychologists,  is  often  a 
condition  of  It. 

It  was  rumoured  of  him  once  that  he  was  about 
to  join  the  Roman  Catholic  communion ;  and  cer- 
tainly the  Roman  ritual  ha  '  always  a  great  attraction 
for  him.  The  daUy  sacrif  ;j,  more  awful  really  than 
all  the  sacrifices  of  the  antique  world,  stirred  him  as 
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much  by  Its  superb  rejection  of  the  evidence  of  the 
!tT.l"\^y  ^^^  primitive  simplicity  of  Us  elements 
and  the  eternal  pathos  of  the  human  tragedy  that  It 
sought  to  symbolise.  He  loved  to  kneel  down  on 
I.  *^..„  J?a'''''e  pavement,  and  watch  the  priest,  in 
his  stin  nowered  vestment,  slowly  and  with  white 
hands  moving  aside  the  veil  of  the  tabernacle,  or 
»i.^"!L°l°'^  ml  jewelled  lantern-shaped  monstrwce 
with  that  pallid  wafer  that  at  times,  one  would  fain 
think,  is  Indeed  the  "  pants  eeeUitis,"  the  bread  of 
'^tl'^^'  f?''*1  '"''"■  Sannents  of  the  Passion  of 
Christ,  breaking  the  Host  into  the  chalice,  and  smltlna 
his  breast  for  his  sins.  The  fuming  censers,  that 
the  grave  boys,  in  their  lace  and  scarlet,  tossed  into 
the  air  like  great  gilt  flowers,  had  their  subtle  fascina- 
tion for  him.  As  he  passed  out,  he  used  to  look  with 
wonder  at  the  black  confessionals,  and  long  to  sit  ta 
the  dtai  shadow  of  one  of  them  and  listen  to  men  and 
women  whispering  through  the  worn  grating  the  true 
story  of  their  lives. 

inf^ff  •»«  never  fell  Into  the  error  of  arresting  his 
InteUectual   development  by  any  formal  acceptance 
^hSff  *?f  '^'*^"}'  *"./"  mistaking,  for  a  house  In 
which  to  live,  an  Inn  that  is  but  suitable  for  the  so- 
journ of  a  night,  or  for  a  few  hours  of  a  night  in  which 
there  are  no  stars  and  the  moon  is  In  travail.    Mvs- 
tlclsm,  with  its  marveUous  power  of  making  common 
things  strange  to  us,  and  the  subtle  antinomlanism 
that  always  seems  to  accompany  It,  moved  him  for 
a  season;  and  for  a  season  he  Inclined  to  the  materlal- 
^tlc  doctrines  of    the  Dwwinismus    movement    to 
Oermany,  and  found  a  curious  pleasure  In  tracing  the 
thoughts  and  passions  of  men  to  some  peariy  cell  In 
the  brain,  or  some  white  nerve  In  the  body,  dellBhtlnB 
in  the  conception  of  the  absolute  dependence  of  the 
spirit    on    certain    physical    conditions,    morbid    or 
f*lf''yL'i°™*'  °'  diseased.     Yet,  as  has  been  said 
of  him  before,  no  theory  of  life  seemed  to  him  to  be 
pi  any  Importance  compared  with  Ufe  lUelf .    He  felt 
keenly  conscious  of  how  barren  aU  InteUectual  specula- 
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tlon  Is  when  separated  from  action  and  exnerlment 

s^w  thot  S"«  °^°""''  8ums  from  the  Est  He 
saw  that  there  was  no  mood  of  the  mind  that  hnH  ^t 
ts  counterpart  In  the  sensuous  W^and  set  hlmseW 
to  discover  their  true  relations,  wondering  what  Sere 
was  m  frankincense  that  made  one  mystical  and  fn 
ambergris  that  stirred  one's  passions?  and  In  Xlets 

thff  7,'"'t,*'!f  .1!*'?°^  °^  dead'^romances,  and  in  musk 
that  troubled  the  brain,  and  In  champak  that  stXed 
the  Imagination;  and  seeking  often  to  elaborate  a 
real  psychology  of  perfumes,  and  to  est  mate  th! 
several  influences  of  sweet-smelling  roots  and  scented 
pollen-laden  flowers,  or  aromatic  Vatas,' a"d  of  Slrk 
and  fragrant  woods,  of  spikenard  that  sickens  nf 
sZ^^lX^^^l"^^^''  ">*"  '»''''.  «"1  of  afoes  that  a?e 

mu  lc"J^m  mif  z%h1r""*  ""'^  Sypsies^'torr wl  d 
Slaiirplu'^d  af  ^e  s1raLTsta?-o?''rj^ 
UDon  cinn"'  ^^"^  8''""!"8  negroes  beaSotonrs?; 
S?r»   PJ**"^  ^™,'"''  *"•''  crouching  upon  scarlet  mats 
slim  turbaned  Indians  blew  through  long  dIdTs  of 
reed  or  brass,  and  charmed,  or  feianed  to^rhlr,^ 
great  hooded  snakes   and  hMeTorned  adder™' 
The  harsh  Intervals  and  shrill  discords  of  hor^ffi 
music  stirred  him  at  times  when  SchXrt's  Jrace  and 
Chopin's  beautiful  sorrows,  and  the  miehtv  ha,^'„^. 
of  Beethoven  himself.  fell'uXededif  hh  ea?    He 
collected  together  from  all  parts  of  the   world   n,l 
strangest  Instruments  that  could  be  f  Jundreither  ^n 
t^.h«"}S%°^'^*'^''  "^""n"  "  among  the  f^w  savace 
tribes   that   have   survived   contact   with   Western 
civilisations,  and  loved  to  touch  and  ^  them     H^ 
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near  Cuzco  and  clve  forth  nnntl^P.  ^^,^^  *"  ^°"n<* 
He  had  painted  Bourd.fliiprt-..t^  ."J?."'^""  ^^eetness. 
when  they  werelhaken^  ?h»  "•"  ^^^^^^^  ^^""^  ^^"'ed 

and  a  huge  cylindrical  drumf  wvered  with  ?>,*  Sf ' 
of  great  seroents  HVp  tho  i„»  .  J  :  2  *""  ''•^  s^lns 

whfn  he  wTnt  with  Cortes  Into^^ht  m  T'  '^'^  *^* 
and  of  whose  doleful  sound  he  h^,i.^t"'''''=^"  *TP'«' 
description.  The  fantas?iP  X^  !  "  "!  *°  ^'v'd  a 
stniments  fascinated  him  indhfwf*'  °'.  ^^^^  "»- 
In  the  thought  that  Art  I'iWM.  ^*^"v"  •'"'"'""s  ^e"8ht 

and  appeared  at  a  costume  ball  a^  Annf  ^  °^, ''''*^'' 

drl-S'-'d-L^/Sf^r^^^^^^^^^ 

years,  and    Indexed    mav  hi  ^m"  •'"thralled  him  for 
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turns  red  by  lamplight,  the  cymophane  with  Its 
wire-like  line  of  silver,  the  pistachio-coloured  peridot, 
rose-pink  and  wine-yellow  topazes,  carbuncles  of 
flery  scarlet  with  tremulous  four-rayed  stars,  flame- 
red  cinnamon-stones,  orange  and  violet  spinels,  and 
amethysts  with  their  aUernate  layers  of  niby  and 
sapphire.  He  loved  the  icd  gold  of  the  sunstone,  and 
the  moonstone's  pearly  whiteness,  and  the  broken 
rainbow  of  the  milky  opal.  He  procured  from 
Amsterdam  three  emeralds  of  extraordinary  size  and 
richness  of  colour,  and  had  a  turquoise  de  la  vitille 
Toche  that  was  the  envy  of  all  the  connoisseurs. 

He  discovered  wonderful  stories,  also,  about  jewels. 
In  Alphonso's  "  Clericalls  Disciplina  "  a  serpent  was 
mentioned  with  eyes  of  real  jacinth,  and  In  the  ro- 
mantic history  of  Alexander,  the  Conqueror  of  Emathia 
was  said  to  have  found  In  the  vale  of  Jordan  snakes 
"  with  collars  of  real  emeralds  growing  on  their  backs." 
There  was  a  gem  In  the  brain  of  the  dragon,  Philos- 
tratus  told  us,  and  "by  the  exhibition  of  golden 
letters  and  a  scarlet  robe"  the  moi.ster  could  be 
thrown  Into  a  magical  sleep,  and  slain.  According 
to  the  great  alchemist,  Pierre  de  Boniface,  the  dia- 
mond rendered  a  man  Invisible,  and  the  agate  of  India 
made  him  eloquent.  The  cornelian  anpeased  anger, 
and  the  hyacinth  provoked  sleep,  and"  the  amethyst 
drove  away  the  fumes  of  wine.  The  garnet  cast  out 
demons,  and  the  hydroplcus  deprived  the  moon  of  her 
colour.  The  selenlte  waxed  and  waned  with  the 
moon,  and  the  meloceus,  that  discovers  thieves,  could 
be  affected  only  by  the  blood  of  kids.  Leonardus 
Camlllus  had  seen  a  white  stone  taken  from  the  brain 
of  a  newly-killed  toad,  that  was  a  certain  antidote 
against  poison.  The  bezoar,  that  was  found  In  the 
heart  of  the  Arabian  deer,  was  a  charm  that  could 
cure  the  plague.  In  the  nests  of  Arabian  bh'ds  was 
the  aspllates,  that,  according  to  Democrltus,  kept  the 
wearer  from  any  danger  by  Are. 

The  King  of  Ceilan  rode  through  his  city  with  a 
large  ruby  In  his   hand,   at   the   ceremony   of   his 
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pit.  h.  Hung  n  «w.y_p™ptoS?,E';,S:«"*' 

^«'f„^,  eold   the  placardTibroEd^wlth  ifamonds 
wore  earrings  of  emeralds  set  In  gSlBrane     E?»nM 
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Henry  II.  wore  Jewelled  gloves  reaching  to  the  elbow, 
and  had  a  hawk-glove  sewn  with  twelve  rubles  and 
fifty-two  great  orients.  The  ducal  hat  ot  Charles  the 
Rash,  the  last  Duke  of  Burgundy  of  his  race,  was 
hung  with  pear-shaped  pearls,  and  studded  with 
sapphires. 

How  exquisite  life  had  once  been  I  How  gorgeous 
In  its  pomp  and  decoration  I  Even  to  read  of  the 
luxury  of  the  dead  was  wonderful. 

Then  he  turned  his  attention  to  embroideries,  and 
to  the  tapestries  that  performed  the  odlce  of  frescoes 
in  the  chill  rooms  of  the  Northern  nations  of  Europe. 
As  he  investigated  the  subject — and  he  always  had  an 
extraordinary  faculty  of  becoming  absolutely  absorbed 
for  the  moment  in  whatever  he  took  up — he  was  al- 
most saddened  by  the  reilection  of  the  ruin  that  Time 
brought  on  beautiful  and  wonderful  things.  He, 
at  any  rate,  had  escaped  that.  Summer  followed 
summer,  and  the  yellow  jonquils  bloomed  and  died 
many  times,  <md  nights  of  horror  repeated  the  story 
of  their  shame,  but  he  was  unchanged.  No  winter 
marred  his  face  or  stained  his  Ilower-like  bloom.  How 
dillerent  it  was  with  material  things  I  Where  had 
they  passed  to  7  Where  was  the  great  crocus-coloured 
robe,  on  which  the  gods  fought  against  the  giants, 
that  had  been  worked  by  brown  girls  for  the  pleasure 
of  Athena  ?  Where,  the  huge  velarium  that  Nero 
had  stretched  across  the  Colosseum  at  Rome,  that 
Titan  sail  of  purple  on  which  was  represented  the 
starry  sky,  and  Apollo  driving  n  chariot  drawn  by 
white  gilt-reined  steeds  ?  He  longed  to  see  the  curious 
table-napkins  wrought  for  the  Priest  of  the  Sun, 
on  which  were  displayed  all  the  dainties  and  viands 
that  could  be  wanted  lor  a  feast ;  the  mortuary 
cloth  of  King  Chilperic,  with  its  three  hundred  golden 
bees  ;  the  fantastic  robes  that  excited  the  indignation 
of  the  Bishop  of  Pontus,  and  were  figured  with  "  lions, 
panthers,  bears,  dogs,  forests,  rocks,  hunters — all. 
In  fact,  that  a  painter  can  copy  from  nature ; "  and 
the  coat  that  Charles  of  Orleans  once  wore,  on  the 
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formed  with  four  pearls  ^H^rJ^"^^}!}  ^^"^^  «l«'y». 
was  prepared  at  the  paiace  at  RheimV,"'  T'^  ''"'' 
Queen  Joan  of  Burnundv    fL"'^ '°'"  "'«"'«  of 

'•  thirteen  hundred  and  twenty  o^'  *'«'«"t«d  with 
broidery,  and  blazoned  wUh'ih'^k^S^?."""''**'  "">''•  '" 
hundred  and  sixty-one  butt«-m..  ^,'  "'"'"'••  «"«•  "ve 
similarly  ornamented  wUh  X  o'  ""'"'f  *'"8»  were 
the  whole  worked  iS  go  d  "^  r«T*i  "'  ^J""  '»"««". 
had  a  mourning-bed  made  for  h~  "'?^.  ,'^''  *"'!'':'» 
powdered  with  "rescenU  and  suns      i.°.'  '"ff  ^•^'^*'' 
of  damask,  with  leafv  wriaJh.^t'^  «s  curtains  were 
upon  a  Rold  anS  sil  Jr  ground  and  fHni"",'^'',  "«""''» 
edges  with  broideries  of  pearis  and  il  1?^*^  ,"'°"e  *''« 
hung  with  rows  of  the  ouepn!.^     ■'  "'"?'' '"  «  •'oom 
velvet  upon  cloth  of  sllTe^  loujf^'.l"  l"*, ''"''* 
embroidered  caryatides  fifteen  feet  hl^  ^' k'I'"^  «*"** 
ment.     The  state  bed  of  Sobleski    kL"  his  apart- 
was  made  of  Smvma  oniH  hi      i  '^'"S  of  Poland, 
turquoises  with  vems  ffom  thlT*^"  embroidered  In 
were  of  silver  glU,beautZlvr&"-     ^i*  *"PP°rt* 
«t  with  enamelled  and    eweHedZn '..?""  P'°'"sely 
been  taken  from  the  Turkkh  ^o^'^'^P?"'-     "  bad 
and  the  standard  of  MohamL^  ^ '1. ''!'°''''  V'*""*. 
tbe  tremulous  gilt  of  Us  canr;*"  ^'"^  *'°°'*  "'""'^th 

the''mos\°'exqu1sHe'teSns'M  *"  «-"•""'»'« 
textile  and  embroidered  workaMH*  "".".'^  ^"'^  <>' 
Delhi  muslins,  nnelvwoiJht,:  1,1 "'".«  **»«  "dainty 
mates,  and  sUtS  T^e/'^^it'^'^S^f  thread  pat 
wings ;    the   Dacca  Bau7PQ    Vu\  ^^'''"cent   beetles' 

parency  are  known  in 'he  East  as  "T  "'*'[  f'^"' 
runnlng  water  "  and  "  »?  ?  T°^*"  air,"  and 
figured  doths  from  Java  ■  T^^''^  *^'=*  "  '  s^ange 
hangings  ;  books  bounTIn  ,^'«^'""ate  yeUow  Chinese 
silks%SdVroughtwTtS/7  S«jr')^  "'  ^«''  Wu* 

veils  Of  lacU  worked  S  «?;^^'o{;ir;%1^^^'C 
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cadei,  and  itlfl  Spanlih  velveti ;  Georgian  work  with 
Iti  gilt  coin*,  and  Japanese  Foukoiuas  with  their  green- 
toned  golds  and  their  marvellously-plumogcd  birds. 

He  had  a  special  passion,  also,  for  ecclesiastical 
vestments,  as  Indeed  he  had  for  everything  con- 
nected with  the  service  of  the  Church.  In  '  ".le  long 
cedar  chests  that  lined  the  west  gallery  of  his  house 
he  had  stored  away  many  rare  and  hcautlful  specimens 
of  what  Is  really  the  raiment  ol  Mic  Bride  of  Christ, 
who  must  wear  purple  and  Jewels  and  Hne  linen  that 
she  may  hide  the  pallid  macerated  body  that  Is  worn 
by  the  suflerlng  that  she  seeks  for,  and  wounded  by 
self-lnillcted  pain.  He  possessed  a  gorgeous  cope  ol 
crimson  silk  ar.  gold-thread  damask,  llgured  with  a 
repeating  pattern  of  golden  pomegranates  set  In  slx- 
peta'<ed  fc  :nal  blossoms,  beyond  which  on  either  side 
was  ti'i:  ^Ine-apple  device  wrought  In  seed-pearls. 
The  on)lireys  were  divided  Into  panels  representing 
scenes  from  the  lite  of  the  Virgin,  and  the  coronation 
of  the  Virgin  was  figured  In  coloured  silks  upon  the 
hood.  This  was  Italian  work  of  the  fifteenth  century. 
Another  cope  was  of  green  velvet,  embroidered  with 
beart-shaped  groups  of  acanthus-leaves,  from  -vhlch 
spread  long-stemmed  white  blossoms,  the  de"  Js  of 
which  were  picked  out  with  silver  thread  and  coloured 
crystals.  The  morse  bore  a  seraph's  head  In  gold- 
thread raised  work.  The  orphreys  were  woven  in  a 
diaper  of  red  and  gold  silk,  and  were  starred  with 
medallions  of  many  saints  and  martyrs,  among 
whom  was  St.  Sebastian.  He  had  chasubles,  also,  of 
amber-coloured  silk,  and  blue  silk  and  gold  brocade, 
and  yellow  silk  damask  and  cloth  of  gold,  figured  with 
representations  of  the  Passion  and  Crucifixion  of 
Christ,  and  embroidered  with  lions  and  peacocks  and 
other  emblems  ;  dalmatics  of  white  satin  and  pink  silk 
damask,  decorated  with  tulips  and  dolphins  and  fleurs 
de  lys;  altar  frontais  of  crimson  velvet  and  blue 
linen ;  and  many  corporals,  challce-vells,  and  sudarla. 
In  the  mystic  ofllces  to  which  such  things  were  put, 
there  was  something  that  quickened  his  Imagination. 
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wmmm 

„„Ii?  ''"'  ,1^"^  conscious  that  this  would  tpli  th»^ 

E5  f£S:°HS  ar- -— S 

wa?  It  t„  m™  u  .."*  '""'  "0'  painted  it.     What 

Even  If  h.  »«m''°.^  ^"'  ""'•  '"»  »'  "liame  It  looked  ? 
tven  II  he  told  them,  would  they  believe  It  ? 
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Yet  he  was  afraid.  Sometimes  when  he  wps 
down  at  his  great  house  in  Nottinghamshire,  entei'- 
taining  the  fashionable  young  men  of  his  own  ranlc 
who  were  his  chief  companions,  and  astounding  the 
county  by  the  wanton  luxury  and  gorgeous  splendour 
of  his  mode  of  life,  he  would  suddenly  leave  his  guests 
and  rush  back  to  town  to  see  that  the  door  had  not 
been  tampered  with,  and  that  the  picture  was  still 
there.  What  if  it  should  be  stolen?  The  mere 
thought  made  him  cold  with  horror.  Surely  the 
world  would  know  his  secret  then.  Perhaps  the 
world  already  suspected  it. 

For,  while  he  fascinated  many,  there  were  not  a 
few  who  distrusted  him.  He  was  very  nearly  black- 
balled at  a  West  End  club  of  which  his  birth  and 
social  position  fully  entitled  him  to  become  a  member, 
and  it  was  said  that  on  one  occasion  when  he  was 
brought  by  a  friend  into  the  smoking-room  of  the 
Churchill,  the  Duke  of  Berwick  and  another  gentleman 
got  up  in  a  marked  manner  and  went  out.  Curious 
stories  became  current  about  him  after  he  had  passed 
his  twenty-fifth  year.  It  was  rumoured  that  he  had 
been  seen  brawling  with  foreign  sailors  in  a  low  den 
In  the  distant  parts  of  Whitechapel,  and  that  he  con- 
sorted with  thieves  and  coiners  and  knew  the  mysteries 
of  their  trade.  His  extraordinary  absences  became 
notorious,  and,  when  he  used  to  reappear  again  in 
society,  men  would  whisper  to  each  other  in  comers, 
or  pass  him  with  a  sneer,  or  look  at  him  with  cold 
searching  eyes,  as  though  they  were  determined  to 
discover  his  secret. 

Of  such  insolences  and  attempted  slights  he,  of 
course,  took  no  notice,  and  in  the  opinion  of  most 
people  his  frank  debonair  manner,  his  charming 
boyish  smile,  and  the  inflnite  grace  of  that  wonderful 
youth  that  seemed  never  to  leave  him,  were  in  them- 
selves a  sufficient  answer  to  the  calumnies,  for  so  they 
termed  them,  that  were  circulated  about  him.  It 
was  remarked,  however,  that  some  of  those  who  had 
been  most  intimate  with  him  appeared,  after  a  time. 
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1^^*,""J?*"'-,  Women  who  had  wildly  adored  Mm 

Yet  these  whispered  scandals  only  increased  in  fV- 

Is  merely  a  method  by  which  we  r.at.^7,ui  .  '     ^* 
personalities.  ''*"  mulUply  our 

n.f^*?-'  "*  "l^y  ™*®'  ^a*  I^orian  Gray's  onlnlon     H« 

whose  venT  flesf  was  taln»P^^HrlP^«'°"'  ««d 
flowed  m  hlsTe'r  tt^^as^VhX  hX^'^ 
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scribed  by  Francis  Osborne,  In  his  "  Memolres  on  the 
Reigns  of  Queen  Elizabeth  and  King  James,"  as  one 
who  was  "  caressed  by  the  Court  for  his  handsome 
face,  which  kept  him  not  long  company."  Was  It 
young  Herbert's  life  that  he  sometimes  led?  Had 
some  strange  poisonous  germ  crept  from  body  to  body 
till  It  had  reached  his  own  ?  Was  It  some  dim  sense 
of  that  ruined  grace  that  had  made  him  so  suddenly,  and 
almost  without  cause,  give  utterance,  In  Basil  Hall- 
ward's  studio,  to  the  mad  prayer  that  had  so  changed 
his  life?  Here,  in  gold-embroidered  red  doublet, 
jewelled  surcoat,  and  gUt-edged  rufl  and  wrist-bands, 
stood  Sir  Anthony  Sherard,  with  his  sHver-and-black 
armour  piled  at  his  feet.  What  had  this  man's  legacy 
been?  Had  the  lover  of  Glovanna  of  Naples  be- 
queathed him  some  Inheritance  of  sin  and  shame? 
Were  his  own  actions  merely  the  dreams  that  the 
dead  man  had  not  dared  to  realise  ?  Here,  from  the 
fading  canvas,  smiled  Lady  Elizabeth  Devereux,  In 
her  gauze  hood,  pearl  stomacher,  and  pink  slashed 
sleeves.  A  flower  was  In  her  right  hand,  and  her 
left  clasped  an  enamelled  collar  of  white  and  damask 
roses.  On  a  table  by  her  side  lay  a  mandolin  and  an 
apple.  There  were  large  green  rosettes  upon  her 
little  pointed  shoes.  He  knew  her  life,  and  the 
strange  stories  that  were  told  about  her  lovers.  Had 
he  something  of  her  temperament  In  him  ?  These 
oval  heavy-lidded  eyes  seemed  to  look  curiously  at 
him.  What  of  George  WlUoughby,  with  his  powdered 
hair  and  fantastic  patches?  How  evil  he  looked  I 
The  face  was  saturnine  and  swarthy,  and  the  sensual 
lips  seemed  to  be  twisted  with  disdain.  Delicate 
lace  mines  fell  over  the  lean  yellow  hands  that  were  so 
over-laden  with  rings.  He  had  been  a  macaroni  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  and  the  friend.  In  his  youth,  of 
Lord  Ferrars.  What  of  the  second  Lord  Beckenham, 
the  companion  of  the  Prince  Regent  In  his  wildest 
days,  and  one  of  the  witnesses  at  the  secret  marriage 
with  Mrs.  Fitzherbert  ?  How  proud  and  handsome 
he  was,  with  his  chestnut  curls  and  Insolent  pose  I 
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What  passions  had  he  bequeathed  ?    Th«  u,o,m  •,  j 
•  looked  upon  him  as  Infa^us     He  hadled  X  l^?** 

at  hhn  In  her  loose  Bacchante  dress     Th.l    'aughed 

wmmm 

ment,  many  of  tor^  aSd  ce?f«in"i  ^^P.!  «"<*  tempera- 
of  which  one  was  ruore  absol,  fp?^^-.'""'.^"  '"""^nce 
were  times  when  It  annexed  t„n^J°^  There 

whole  of  history  was  merX.h  ^°^^r  ^'^y  ">at  the 
not  as  he  ffli^ed  U  ta  L^and'Hr  °'  '*'/  "^  '««' 

bleii'L^'Kra-n^nHr^'F^^^^^  -" 

stm^^'?rhr,5;ar;j  £fi.-,ru^^^^^^^ 

lives  had  been  his  own  mysterious  way  their 

fluInc\d'S^°«'ellLdEe*5'i;Lr'' ,^^^  }>'«'  -  «»- 
In  the  seventh  (AantPr  h.  .^n"!  "*'* '""ous  fancy. 

laurel,  lest  UghtntaS  mlL,^  stHw!  ^^'u"""^^^  ^^ 
Tiberius.  In  "garden  at*Canrt  rp«i?'  ^fJ"^"^  »"*,  as 
books  of  Elephant?s  while  rt^fi'"*  *^*  shameful 
strutted  round  him  iidthpfifTJ^?  '°**  peacocks 
swinger  of  the  cenTpV^?-^*  flute-player  mocked  the 

with  V^eLTlrL'd  jocievs'^^'fe''".''  kT°'"«' 
supped  m  an  Ivory  ml^^'^i^  ^^^i^^^^.tt 
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horse ;  and,  as  Domltian,  had  wandered  throuch  a 
corridor  lined  with  marble  mirrors,  looking  round  ilth 
haggard  eyes  for  the  reflection  of  the  dagger  that 

Win  ',"w-^"  '^?/'''  «"<^  ''i'"  ^"»>  that  e'fnul,  that 
terra.le  tedjujn  wte,  that  comes  on  those  to  whom 
life  denies  nothing ;  and  had  peered  through  a  dew 
emerald  at  the  red  shambles  of  the  Circus,  and  then 
In  a  httcr  of  pearl  and  purple  drawn  by  silver-shod 
mules    been  carried   through   the   Street   of   Pome- 

Sn^KW  r°  "  ^T"  °'  G°"^'  »»<'  heard  men  cAr 
on  Nero  Caesar  as  he  passed  by  ;  and,  as  Elagabalu^ 

HUt  J^'"*'**  i*'  ^^"^  ^*^'»  «=°'°"''S'  and  plied  the 
ri,^),a»'"''"§  *'?*'  ""T*^'  *""  ^ '^°"ght  the  Moon  from 
Carthage,  and  given  her  in  mystic  marriage  to  the  Sun 

tS^'^l  ^""u  V"^  ^8^'"  ^""^an  "sed  to  read  this 
fantastic  chapter,  and  the  two  chapters  immediately 
foUowmg,  m  which,  as  in  some  curious  tapestries  or 
cunningly-wrought  enamels,  were  pictured  the  awful 
and  beautiful  forms  of  those  whom  Vice  and  Blood 
and  Weariness  had  made  monstrous  or  mad  :  Fillppo 

7rn^  ti,  "i  V?l?°  *?^^  ''*'■  'o^*"  '"'ght  suck  death 
from  the  dead  thing  he  fondled ;  Pietro  Barbl,  the 
Venetian,  known  as  Paul  the  Second,  who  sought 

^h^i  H^'"*^  *,°  ^"'""*  *''«'  ""e  of  Formosus,  and 
whose  tiara,  valued  at  two  hundred  thousand  flirins 
was  bought  at  the  price  of  a  terrible  sin  ;  Gian  Ma?fa 
Visconti,  who  used  hounds  to  chase  living  men  and 
whose  murdered  body  was  covered  with  roses  by  a 
harlot  who  had  loved  him ;  the  Borgia  on  his  white 
horse  with  Fratricide  ri,-;  :g  beside  him,  and  his 
mantle  stained  with  the  blood  of  Perotto :  Pietro 
Rlario,  the  young  Cardinal  Archbishop  of  Florence 
child  and  minion  of  Sixtus  IV.,  whose  beauty  was 
equalled  only  by  his  debauchery,  and  who  received 
.fi?°-^?  S'  Aragon  in  a  pavilion  of  white  and  crimson 
silk,  flUed  with  nymphs  and  centaurs,  and  gilded  a 
boy  that  he  might  serve  at  the  feast  as  Ganymede  or 
tlylas;  Ezzelin,  whose  melancholy  could  be  cured 
only  by  the  spectacle  of  death,  and  who  had  a  passion 
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for  red  blood,  as  other  men  have  for  red  wine— th« 
*?"  »' the  Fiend,  as  was  reported,  and  one  whrhad 
cheated  his  father  at  dice  when  gambling%^th  him 
ook  thTSZ"e  ••  G{«">''attlsta  ClEo,  wholn  mockl^ 
looK  tne  name  of  Innocent,  and  Into  whn<:i>  tnrr.i5 
veins  the  blood  of  three  lads'was  Infused  by  a  Je^  h 
doctor ;  Slgismondo  Malatesta.  the  lover  of  Iso«» 
and  the  lord  of  Rlmlnl.  whose  efflgy  was  buried  at 
Rome  as  the  enemy  of  God  and  man,  who  strangled 
Polyssena  with  a  napkin,  and  gave  poison  to  Glnl^a 
d  Este  In  a  cup  of  emerald,  and  In  honour  of  a  shame 

h  D''''cSarI«"vf  PT"  A"«*  '"'  Chrhtfan  w^r- 
snip  ,    Charles  VI.,  who  had  so   wUdlv   adored   hi. 

fn«'^.tv*t,r';'  *^"*  "  ^'P"-  '>»«»  wimed  him  or  ^e 
&  hL^f  J"'^"""i"«  "^  •>'"'  «n1  who,  when  hU 
.n^lSoH^K  ^'^''ened  and  grown  strange,  cou  d  only  be 
soothed  by  Saracen  cards  painted  with  the  imaces  of 
^e?kfn^ni*?*'*,ri'  badness;  and.  In  hts  mmmed 
jerkin  and  jewelled  cap  and  acanthus-like  c^ls 
Grlfonetto  BagUonl,  who  slew  Astorre  with  his  bride 
^iZr'X'i"  hlspage,  and  whose  comehness  waj 
such  that  as  he  lay  dying  In  the  yellow  olazza  of 
Perugia,  those  who  had  hated  him  could  nKoose 
but  weep,  and  Atalanta,  who  had  cursed  hlrS,  bkssed 

.-Z^t"  ^!*  ?  horrible  fascination  In  them  aU.    He 

IntoS**Th^i'R'""^''^'y  V"""'''^  "is  Imagination 
m  the  day.    The  Renaissance  knew  of  strange  manners 

t^r^K  "K°'"8-P°!'""»'''e  ''y  a  helmet  and  a  Ughted 
torch,  by  an  embroidered  glove  and  a  iewellPd  fan 

Gray  had  been  poisoned  by  a  book.    There  were  mo- 

S  he  cou^d  rf f.'*  Z''''  ^""P'y '''  a  modeThro"^ 
Which  he  could  realise  his  concepUon  of  the  beautiful. 


CHAPTER  XII 

It  was  on  the  ninth  of  November,  the  eve  of  his  omi 
thirty-eighth  birthday,  as  he  often  remembered  after- 
wards. 

He  was  walkhig  home  about  eleven  o'clock  from 
Lord  Henry's,  where  he  had  been  dining,  and  was 
wrapped  In  heavy  furs,  as  the  night  was  cold  and 
foggy.  At  the  comer  of  Grosvenor  Square  and  South 
Audley  Street  a  man  passed  htm  In  the  mist,  walking 
very  fast,  and  with  the  collar  of  his  grey  ulster  turned 
up.  He  had  a  bag  In  his  hand.  Dorian  recognised 
him.  It  was  Basil  Hallward.  A  strange  sense  of  fear, 
for  which  he  could  not  account,  came  over  him.  He 
made  no  sign  of  recognition,  and  went  on  quickly  in 
the  direction  of  his  own  house. 

But  Hallward  had  seen  him.  Dorian  heard  him 
first  stopping  on  the  pavement,  and  then  hurrying 
after  him.  In  a  few  moments  his  hand  was  on  his 
arm. 

"  Dorian  I  WTiat  an  extraordhiary  piece  of  luck  I 
I  have  been  waiting  for  you  In  your  library  ever  since 
nine  o'clock.  Finally  I  took  pity  on  your  tired 
servant,  and  told  him  to  go  to  bed,  as  he  let  me  out. 
I  am  off  to  Paris  by  the  midnight  train,  and  I  parti- 
cularly wanted  to  see  you  before  I  left.  I  thought  It 
was  you,  or  rather  your  fur  coat,  as  you  passed  me. 
But  I  wasn't  quite  sure.     Didn't  you  recognise  me  7  " 

"  In  this  fog,  my  dear  BasU  ?    Why,  I  can't  even 

recognise  Grosvenor  Square.     I  believe  my  house  is 

somewhere  about  here,  but  I  don't  feel  at  all  certain 

about  it.    I  am  sorry  you  are  going  away,  as  I  have 

164 
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not  leen  you  for  ages.    But  I  suppose  you  will  be 
back  soon  ?  " 

"  No :  I  am  going  to  be  out  of  England  tor  six 
months.  I  intend  to  take  a  studio  in  Paris,  and 
shut  myself  up  till  I  have  finished  a  great  picture  I 
have  in  my  head.  However,  it  wasn't  about  myself 
I  wanted  to  talk.  Here  we  are  at  your  door.  Let 
me  come  in  for  a  moment.  I  have  something  to  say 
to  you." 

"  I  shall  be  charmed.  But  won't  you  miss  your 
train  ?  "  said  Dorian  Gray,  languidly,  as  he  passed 
up  the  steps  and  opened  the  door  with  his  latchkey. 

The  lamp-light  struggled  out  through  the  fog,  and 
Hallward  looked  at  his  watch.  "  I  have  heaps  of 
time,"  he  answered.  "  The  train  doesn't  go  till 
twelve-flfteen,  and  it  is  only  just  eleven.  In  fact, 
I  was  on  my  way  to  the  club  to  look  for  you,  when 
I  met  you.  You  see,  I  shan't  have  any  delay  about 
luggage,  as  I  have  sent  on  my  heavy  things.  All  I 
have  with  me  is  in  this  bag,  and  I  can  easily  get  to 
Victoria  in  twenty  minutes." 

Dorian  looked  at  him  and  smiled.  "  What  a  way 
for  a  fashionable  painter  to  travel  I  A  Gladstone 
bag,  and  an  ulster  I  Come  In,  or  the  fog  will  get 
Into  the  house.  And  mind  you  don't  talk  about 
anything  serious.  Nothing  is  serious  nowadays.  At 
least  nothing  should  be." 

Hallward  shook  his  head  as  he  entered,  and  followed 
Dorian  into  the  library.  There  was  a  bright  wood 
fire  blazing  in  the  large  open  hearth.  The  lamps 
were  lit,  and  an  open  Dutch  silver  spirit-case  stood, 
with  some  siphons  of  soda-water  and  large  cut-glass 
tumblers,  on  a  little  marqueterie  table. 

"  You  see  your  servant  made  me  quite  at  home, 
Dorian.  He  gave  me  everything  I  wanted.  Including 
your  best  gold-tipped  cigarettes.  He  is  a  most 
hospitable  creature.  I  like  him  much  better  than  the 
Frenchman  you  used  to  have.  What  has  become  of 
the  Frenchman,  by  the  bye  ?  " 

Dorian  shrugged  his  shoulders.    "  I  believe  ht 
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married  Lady  Radley's  maid,  and  has  established  her 
In  Paris  as  an  English  dressmaker.  Anglomanit  is 
very  fashionable  over  there  now,  I  hear.  It  seems 
silly  of  the  French,  doesn't  It  ?  But— do  you  know  ? 
—he  was  not  at  all  a  bad  servant.  I  never  liked  him, 
but  I  had  nothing  to  complain  about.  One  often 
Imagines  things  that  are  quite  absurd.  He  was 
really  very  devoted  to  me,  and  seemed  quite  sorry 
when  he  went  away.  Have  another  brandy-and-soda? 
Or  would  you  like  hock-and-seltzer  ?  I  always  take 
hock-and-seltzer  myself.  There  is  sure  to  bt  some 
in  the  next  room." 

no'il?^^"*''!'.  ^  \°."''^  ^^"^  anything  more,"  said  the 
painter,  taking  his  cap  and  coat  off,  and  throwlno 
them  on  the  bag  that  he  had  pla-  ed  in  the  comer. 

And  now,  my  dear  fellow,  I  want  to  speak  to  you 
seriously.  Don't  frown  like  that.  You  make  it  so 
much  more  difficult  for  me." 

"What  is  it  all  about?"  cried  Dorian,  in  his 
getulant  way,   ninging  himself  down  on  the  sofa. 

to-night.     I  should  like  to  be  somebody  else." 

It  Is  about  yourself,"   answered   Hallward,   In 

his  grave,  deep  voice,  "  and  I  must  say  it  to  you.     I 

shall  only  keep  you  half  an  hour."      'J  * 

Dorian   sighed,   and  lit  a  cigarette.    "  Half  an 

hour  I  "  he  murmured. 

.„«,"i  '*,""*  """"*  *°  ^^^  o*  y""'  Dorian,  and  it  Is 
fhiWf  '?■■  J°."u  ?*"  '«•'*  *•>«*  "  »>»  speaking.  I 
A^\}\  l}?^^  **'"*  y°"  should  know  that  the  most 
dreadful  things  are  being  said  against  you  in  London." 
I  don  t  wish  to  know  anything  about  them.  I 
love  scandals  about  other  people,  but  scandals  about 
niyseU  don  t  Interest  me.  They  have  not  got  the 
charm  of  novelty."  * 

"  They  must  Interest  you,  Dorian.  Every  genOe- 
man  Is  Interested  in  his  good  name.  You  don't  want 
people  to  talk  of  you  as  something  vile  and  degraded 
£!/oli'?t  ^"JJ.^^"^  X?."'  position,  and  your  wealth, 
and  aU  that  kind  of  thing.    But  posiUon  and  wealth 
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are  not  everything.    Mind  you,  I  don't  believe  these 
rumours  at  all.    At  least,  I  can't  believe  them  when 
I  see  you.    Sin  Is  a  thing  that  writes  Itself  across  a 
man  s  face.     It  cannot  be  concealed.    People  talk 
sometimes  of  secret  vices.    There  are  no  such  things. 
If  a  wretched  man  has  a  vice,  it  shows  Itself  In  the 
lines  of  his  mouth,  the  droop  of  his  eyelids,   the 
moulding  of  his  hands  even.    Somebody — I  won't 
mention  his  name,  but  you  know  him— came  to  me 
last  year  to  have  his  portrait  done.     I  had  never  seen 
him  before,  and  had  never  heard  anything  about  him 
at  the  time,  though  I  have  heard  a  good  deal  since. 
He  offered  an  extravagant  price.     I  refused  him. 
There  was  something  in  the  shape  of  his  Hngers  that  I 
hated.     I  know  now  that  I  was  quite  right  in  what  I 
fancied  about  him.    His  life  is  dreadful.     But  you 
Dorian,  with  your  pure,  bright,  innocent  face,  and 
your  marvellous  untroubled  youth— I  can't  believe 
anything   against   you.    And   yet    I   see   you    very 
seldom,  and  you  never  come  down  to  the  studio  now, 
and  when  I  am  away  from  you,  and  I  hear  all  these 
hideous  things  that  people  are  whispering  about  you, 
I  don't  know  what  to  say.    Why  is  It,  Dorian,  that 
a  man  like  the  Duke  of  Berwick  leaves  the  room  of 
a  club  when  you  enter  it  1    Why  is  It  that  so  many 
gentlemen  in  London  will  neither  go  to  your  house 
nor  invite  you  to  theirs  ?     You  used  to  be  a  friend  of 
Lord  Staveley.     I  met  him  at  dinner  last  week.     Your 
name  happened  to  come  up  In  conversation,  in  con- 
nection with  the  miniatures  you  have  lent  to  the 
exhibition  at  the  Dudley.    Staveley  curled  his  Up, 
and  said  that  you  might  have  the  most  artistic  tastes, 
but  that  you  were  a  man  whom  no  pure-minded  girl 
should  be  allowed  to  know,  and  whom  no  chaste 
woman  should  sit  in  the  same  room  with.     I  reminded 
him  that  I  was  a  friend  of  yours,  and  asked  him  what 
he   meant.    He   told   me.    He   told   me   right   out 
before  everybody.     It  was  horrible  I     Why  is  your 
friendship  so  fatal  to  young  men  ?    There  was  that 
wretched  boy  to  the  Guards  who  committed  suicide. 
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You  were  hli  great  friend.  There  wai  Sir  Henry 
Ashton,  who  had  to  leave  England,  with  a  tarnished 
name.  You  and  he  were  Inseparable.  What  about 
Adrian  Singleton,  and  his  dreadful  end  ?  What 
about  Lord  Kent's  only  son,  and  his  career  7  I  met 
his  father  yesterday  In  St.  James's  Street.  He 
seemed  broken  with  shame  and  sorrow.  What  about 
the  young  Duke  of  Perth  ?    What  sort  of  life  has  he 

got  now?    What  gentleman  would  associate  with 
Im?" 

"Stop,  Basil.    You  are  talking  about  things  of 
which  you  know  nothing,"  said  Dorian  Gray,  biting 
his  lip,  and  with  a  note  of  Infinite  contempt  In  his 
voice.    "  You  ask  me  why  Berwick  leaves  a  room 
when  I  enter  It.     It  Is  because  I  know  everything 
about  his  life,  not  because  he  knows  anything  about 
mine.    With  such  blood  as  he  has  In  his  veins,  how 
could  his  record  be  clean  ?     You  ask  me  about  Henry 
Ashton  and  young  Perth.     Did  I  teach  the  one  hia 
vices,  and  the  other  his  debauchery  ?     If  Kent's  silly 
son  takes  his  wife  from  the  streets  what  Is  that  to 
me?    If  Adrian  Singleton  writes  his  friend's  name 
across  a  bill,  am  I  his  keeper  ?    I  know  how  people 
chatter  In  England.    The  middle  classes  air  their 
moral  prejudices  over  theh-  gross  dinner-tables,  and 
whisper  about  what  they  call  the  profligacies  of  their 
betters  In  order  to  try  and  pretend  that  they  are  In 
smart  society,  and  on  Intimate  terms  with  the  people 
they  slander.     In  this  country  it  is  enough  for  a  man 
to  have  distinction  and  brains  for  every  common 
tongue  to  wag  against  him.    And  what  sort  of  lives 
do  these  people,  who  pose  as  being  moral,  lead  them- 
selves ?    My  dear  fellow,  you  forget  that  we  are  In 
the  native  land  of  the  hypocrite." 

"  Dorian,"  cried  Hallward,  "  that  Is  not  the  ques- 
tion. England  Is  bad  enough,  I  know,  and  English 
society  Is  all  wrong.  That  Is  the  reason  why  I  want 
yon  to  be  fine.  You  have  not  been  fine.  One  has 
a  right  to  Judge  of  a  man  by  the  effect  he  has  over 
his  friends.    Yours  seem  to  lose  all  sense  of  honour. 
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of  goodness,  of  purity. 
'or  pleasure. 


"  Take  care,  Basil.  You  go  too  far." 
ii.t.i  "U^  *P"''''  '^^  y"  ">"»t  listen.  You  shall 
tti^^^'^..^?^  ™«*  ^"''y  Gwendolen,  not  a 
i^^^<fi?  ^i  'T**"'  '»*«'  *v"  '»"<*«»  her.  "s  there  * 
•Ingle  decent  woman  in  London  now  who  would 
drive  with  her  In  the  Park  7     Whv  even  h^r  rhnS™- 

fhu^der.  What  about  your  coun^  house  and  th« 
Ife  that  Is  led  there  7  Dorian,  youTdon"?  kAow  wh^? 
s  said  about  you.  I  won't  teU  you  tha"  I K  want 
to  preach  to  you.  1  remember  Harry  saylna  oSce 
in^f'/f'^.?"'  *•'*'  *""»«<»  himself  lS»  M  amatew 
S^?\1,'"  ""*  "S"""**  "l*"y»  hegan  by  saying  that 
and  then  proceeded  to  break  his  word.     I  do  WMt 

wilf  j;™^»w  .V°  y°"-..  ^  "^^  y°«  t«  lead  su cR  a  iK 
wUl  make  the  world  respect  you.     I  want  von  f n  {,o„f 

^hJi  ^^  dreadful  people  you  associate  with  Dol*t 
shnig  your  shoulders  like  that.  Don't  be  «o  in 
different.  You  have  a  wonde-ful  InHuence  Let^t 
be  for  good,  not  for  evU.  They  say  that  you  coi^udI 
everyone  with  whom  you  became  tattaate?  anS^St 
It  Is  quite  sufflcient  for  you  to  enter  a  hou^  t^l 
•hame  of  some  kind  to  follow  after     I  don't  kno^ 

It  Is  said  of  you.     I  am  told  things  that  it  «eem« 
Impossible  to  doubt    Lord  GlSJer  was  one "? 
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my  greatest  friendi  at  Oxford.  He  showed  me  a 
letter  thill  his  wife  hnd  written  to  him  when  she  was 
dying  aione  In  her  villa  at  Mentone.  Your  name  was 
tmpliontcd  In  the  most  terrible  confession  I  ever  read. 
I  told  him  that  It  was  absurd — that  I  knew  you 
thoroughly,  and  that  you  were  Inrnpable  of  anything 
of  the  kind.  Know  you  7  I  wonder  do  I  know  you  7 
Before  I  could  answer  that,  I  should  have  to  see  your 
soul." 

"  To  see  my  «r  '  I "  muttered  Dorian  Gray, 
starting  up  from  th  sofa  and  turning  almost  white 
from  tear. 

"  Yes,"  answered  Hallward,  gravely,  and  with 
deep-toned  sorrow  In  ^*i  voice —  to  see  your  soul. 
But  only  God  can  do  that." 

A  bitter  laugh  of  mockery  broke  from  the  lips  of 
the  younger  man.  "  You  shall  see  it  yourself,  to- 
night I  "  he  cried,  seizing  a  lamp  from  the  table. 
"  Come  :  It  Is  your  own  handiwork.  Why  shouldn't 
you  look  at  It  7  You  can  tell  the  world  all  about 
It  afterwards,  If  you  choose.  Nobody  would  believe 
you.  II  they  did  believe  you,  they  would  like  me 
all  the  better  for  it.  I  know  the  age  better  than  you 
do,  though  you  will  prate  about  It  so  tediously. 
Come,  I  tell  you.  You  have  chattered  enough  about 
corruption.     Now  you  shall  look  on  It  face  to  face." 

There  was  the  madness  of  pride  in  every  word  he 
uttered.  He  stamped  his  foot  upon  the  ground  In 
his  boyish  Insolent  manner.  He  felt  a  terrible  ]oy 
at  the  thought  that  someone  else  was  to  share  his 
secret,  and  that  the  man  who  had  painted  the  portrait 
that  was  the  origin  of  all  his  shame  was  to  be  bur- 
dened for  the  rest  of  his  life  with  the  hideous  memory 
of  what  he  had  done. 

"  Yes,"  he  continued,  coming  closer  to  him,  and 
looking  steadfastly  Into  his  stern  eyes,  "  I  shall  show 
you  my  soul.  You  shall  see  the  thing  that  you  fancy 
only  God  can  see." 

Hallward  started  back.  "  This  Is  blasphemy, 
Dorian  1  "  he  cried.    "  You  must  not  say  things  Uke 
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wJ'ti.IngT'''^  ""  ''*''^'"''  """  th'y  don't  mean 

I  .„M  I. ,  *  **••  "^^  '"'  what  r  said  to  you  to-nlaht 
I  urn^»erdryou.>:°-  """^  '  '.ave^ee^.V^iJi 

law  He  nn.?.?H  ,•"  P"'"  ^''Ot  acroH  the  TMi,>  ?r's 
«f  ^♦^  P"""**  '"'■  "  moment,  and  n  wil,  fc., );,,» 
of  pity  came  over  him.    After  all,  wh:,     rfti  t  h^,^ 

s..^^h»^/- a- 'i^}- 

hard!  c'lTar'S*  ^'''''"  ""^  ^'^ '  y-gl^n^ln  « 

h.^L*.?™*?^"""''-  "  What  I  have  to  say  Is  this  " 
h^mu'.K  You  must  give  me  some  answer  to  theie 
iXml  th'l^/ft'  **"•'  "'"'  '"'"^'=  "S"'""'  you.     If  you 

In  hu"^!?"  G™y '""ed.    There  was  a  curl  of  contemot 

"ity-.  A    ^°™f  "P*^'""'  Basil."  he  said!  quIeTly 
I  keep  a  diary  of  my  life  from  day  to  dav   fllid  it 

tl^liZVu^r"^  '"  ^'»"=''  "  '^  ^''""^  I "h<i 
•now  it  to  you  If  you  come  with  me." 

That  shall  be  given  to  you  uostalM      i  on„M 
not  give  It  here.    You  will  no^t  Save  to  read  lon^'^ 


CHAPTER    Xlll 


Hb  passed  out  of  the  room,  and  began  the  ascent, 
Basil  Hallward  following  close  behind.  They  walked 
softly,  as  men  do  Instinctively  at  night.  The  lamp 
cast  fantastic  shadows  on  the  wall  and  staircase.  A 
rising  wina  made  some  of  the  windows  rattle. 

When  they  reached  the  top  landing,  Dorian  set 
the  lamp  down  on  the  floor,  and  taking  out  the  key 
turned  it  In  the  lock.  "You  insist  on  knowing, 
Basil  ?  "  he  asked,  in  a  low  voice. 

"  Yes." 

•'  I  am  delighted,"  he  answered,  smiling.  Then 
he  added,  somewhat  harshly,  "  You  are  the  one  man 
In  the  world  who  Is  entitled  to  know  everything  about 
me.  You  have  had  more  to  do  with  my  life  thai  you 
think  :  "  and,  taking  up  the  lamp,  he  opened  the  door 
and  went  In.  A  cold  current  of  air  passed  them,  and 
the  light  shot  up  for  a  moment  In  a  flame  of  murky 
orange.  He  shuddered.  "  Shut  the  door  behind 
you,"  he  whispered,  as  he  placed  the  lamp  on  the 
table. 

Hallward  glanced  round  him,  with  a  puzzled  ex- 
pression. The  room  looked  as  If  It  had  not  been 
lived  In  for  years.  A  faded  Flemish  tapestry,  a  cur- 
tained picture,  an  old  Italian  eassone,  and  an  almost 
empty  bookcase — that  was  all  that  It  seemed  to 
contain,  besides  a  chair  and  a  table.  As  Dorian 
Gray  was  lighting  a  half-burned  candle  that  was 
standing  on  the  mantelshelf,  he  saw  that  the  whole 
place  was  covered  with  dust,  and  that  the  carpet 
172 
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was  In  holes.    A  mouse  ran  scuffling  behind  the 
wainscoting.    There  was  a  damp  odour  of  mildew 
^.u^R^T,"*!?"  'M*  1*  "  ""'y  God  who^ees  tte 

The  voice  that  spoke  was  cold  and  cruel.  "  You 
war™  frowning"'  *""  '"*^'"*  "  P"*'"  """"ered  HaU- 
fhl'^""  won't?  Then  I  must  do  It  myself,"  said 
the  young  man ;  and  he  tore  the  curtain  trom  lu 
rod,  and  flung  It  on  the  ground. 

11.,^'icT'"'"''"?".'!'  ^°"''""  '"■°''«  '"■<»«  the  painter's 
lips  as  he  saw  In  the  dim  light  the  hideous  face  on 
toe  canvas  grinning  at  hhii.  There  was  something 
n<.th1n!''Pr'"2'\.*''^^  ^""'^  '»'•"  ^'th  disgust  and 
fJi^l^h  uG*""*  ".^^y^"*  '  '^  ^»»  Dorian  Gray's  own 

It  was,  had  not  yet  entirely  spoUed  that  marvelloui 
beauty.  There  was  stIU  some  gold  In  the  thinning 
hair  and  some  scarlet  on  the  sensual  mouth  ThS 
fh^/M^^'^J'^'*  ^7*  something  of  the  loveliness  of 
«o./.J^  ''•  ""f  noble  curves  had  not  yet  completely 
passed  away  from  chiselled  nostrils  and  from  plastic 

5^^.  iV  0^  «•  "  ''*'  P°"«"  "'""«"•  Bit  who  had 
wn^u  IL  »?®  Z"™***  ^^  'wognlse  his  own  brush- 
work,  and  the  frame  was  his  own  design.     The  Idea 

iTahf."?°"**T''  y^*J»^  '"*"  ^''■'"'J-  He  seized  the 
lighted  candle,  and  held  It  to  the  picture.  In  Se 
left-hand  comer  was  his  own  name,  traced  In  lona 
letters  of  bright  vermilion.  * 

.JL'"^\/°^'J°^^  parody,  some  Infamous,  Ignoble 
satire.  He  had  never  done  that.  Still,  It  was  h. 
own  picture  He  knew  It,  and  he  felt  as  If  his  blood 
nad  changed  In  a  moment  from  fire  to  sluesish  Ice 
His  own  picture  I  What  did  It  mean  7  \v\iy  had 
U  altered?  He  turned,  and  looked  at  Dorian  Gray 
vrtth  the  eyes  of  a  sick  man.  His  mouth  twitched, 
and  his  parched  tongue  seemed  unable  to  articulate 

H.lif^Ml''  ,•*'*  '**'"'  "e'^ss  his  forehead.  It  was 
dank  with  clammy  sweat. 
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The  young  man  was  leaning  against  the  mantel- 
shelf, watching  him  with  that  strange  expression 
that  one  sees  on  the  faces  of  those  who  are  absorbed 
in  a  play  when  some  great  artist  is  acting.  There 
was  neither  real  sorrow  in  it  nor  real  joy.  There  was 
simply  the  passion  of  the  spectator,  with  perhaps  a 
flicker  of  triumph  in  his  eyes.  He  had  taken  the 
flower  out  of  his  coat,  and  was  smelling  it,  or  pre- 
tending to  do  so. 

"  What  does  this  mean  ?  "  cried  Hallward,  at 
last.  His  own  voice  sounded  shrill  and  curious  in 
his  ears. 

"  Years  ago,  when  I  was  a  boy,"  said  Dorian  Gray, 
crushing  the  flower  in  his  hand,  "  you  met  me, 
flattered  me,  and  taught  me  to  be  vain  of  my  good 
looks.  One  day  you  introduced  me  to  a  friend  of 
yours,  who  explained  to  me  the  wonder  of  youth, 
and  you  finished  the  portrait  of  me  that  revealed  to 
me  the  wonder  of  beauty.  In  a  mad  moment,  that, 
even  now,  I  don't  know  whether  I  regret  or  not,  I 
made  a  wish,  perhaps  you  would  call  it  a  prayer  .  . ." 

"  I  remember  It  I  Oh,  how  well  I  remember  it  I 
No  I  the  thing  is  Impossible.  The  room  is  damp. 
Mildew  has  got  into  the  canvas.  The  paints  I  used 
had  some  wretched  mineral  poison  in  them.  I  tell 
you  the  thing  is  impossible." 

"  Ah,  what  is  impossible  ?  "  murmured  the  young 
man,  going  over  to  the  window,  and  leaning  his 
forehead  against  the  cold,  mist-stained  glass. 

"  You  told  me  you  had  destroyed  it." 

"  I  was  wrong.     It  has  destroyed  me." 

"  I  don't  believe  it  is  my  picture." 

"  Can't  you  see  your  ideal  in  it  ?  "  said  Dorian, 
bitterly. 

"  My  Ideal,  as  you  call  It  .  .  ." 

"  As  you  called  It." 

"  There  was  nothing  evil  In  It,  nothing  shameful. 
You  were  to  me  such  an  ideal  as  I  shall  never  meet 
again.    This  is  the  face  of  a  satyr." 

"  It  Is  the  face  of  my  soul." 
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Tt  u^^.**'  ^•'**  "  *'''"8  I  must  have  worshlpned  I 
It  has  the  eyes  of  a  devil."  wi^uppea  i 

,,.L^n ''.*''  "*.!??*  Heaven  and  Hell  In  him,  Basil." 
cried  Dorian,  with  a  wild  gesture  of  despair. 

«tVf  *"«  *"'•'i^<l  .?8a"»  to  the  portrait,  and  gazed 
fhli  I.  ^H  ^"'^l  "  "  '*  *™'''"  he  exclaimed,  "  and 
this  is  what  you  have  done  with  your  lite,  why,  you 
must  be  worse  even  than  those  who  talk  against 
you  fancy  you  to  be  I  "    He  held  the  light  up  again 

\o  hP*  ^^r^'-  ^^"Jl  «'L«"l'''e«»  "•  The  surface  seemed 
to  be  quite  undisturbed,  and  as  he  had  left  it.     It 

r^^^l/rj"-,"""*'"'  apparently,  that  the  foulness  and 
horror  had  come.    Through  some  strange  quickening 

fh.^hfJ""  *'**  '-?E'°'""  ""  *"»  ^"«  slowly  eat  ng 
the  thing  away.  The  rotting  of  a  corpse  in  a  water? 
grave  was  not  so  fearful.  "tiwy 

«„"»'^  *'«"'^  ^^°°^.'  ?"**  the  ''andle  'e»  ^rom  Its  socket 
on  the  noor,  and  lay  there  sputtering.     He  placed 

^ntVThVn'lr''  P."*.  "  °"*-  Then  he  flung  lUmseW 
loM.  !,  K'=''.'''i''u?ha"  that  was  standing  by  the 
table  and  burled  his  face  In  his  hands.         »      J'   "»" 

--.♦rJ''^  ^?*?;  Doi'lan,  what  a  lesson  I  what  an 
awful  lesson  I  "  There  was  no  answer,  but  he  could 
hear  the  young  man  sobbing  at  the  window.  "  Prav 
Dorian,   pray,"   he   murmured.     "  What  Is   It   that 

niJtnT'i*  /^V^''*  .*"..  "y  '"  »"«'»  boyhood  ?  '  Lead 
us  not  into  terrptatlon.  Forgive  us  our  sins.  Wash 
away  our  Iniquities.'  Let  us  say  that  together.  The 
prayer  of  your  pride  has  been  answered.  The  praver 
of  your  repentance  will  be  answered  also.  I  wor- 
shipped yciu  too  much.  I  am  punished  for  It.  You 
worshipped  yourself  too  much.  We  are  both 
punished."  " 

hi™°ii?l?  f^"^^.*"™*^  ''"""y  taound.  and  looked  at 

hlTfaltered  *^**"    "  "  '*  '°°  '**^'  ^a*"'" 

Ja  ^U^  ir"  *""  '^**'  I^orian-  Let  us  kneel  down 
ana  try  If  we  cannot  remember  a  praver.  Isn't 
there  a  verse  somewhere,  •  Though  vour  sins  be  as 
scarlet,  yet  I  will  make  them  as  white  as  snow  '  ? " 
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"  Those  words  mean  nothing  to  me  now." 

"  Hush  I  don't  say  that.  You  have  done  enough 
evil  ta>  your  life.  My  God  I  Uon't  you  see  that 
accursed  thing  leering  at  us  ?  " 

Dorian  Gray  glanced  at  the  picture,  and  suddenly 
an  uncontrollable  feeling  of  hatred  for  Basil  Hallward 
came  over  him,  as  though  it  had  been  suggested  to 
him  by  the  image  on  the  canvas,  whispered  Into  his 
ear  by  those  grinning  lips.  The  mad  passions  of  a 
hunted  animal  stirred  within  him,  and  he  loathed 
the  man  who  was  seated  at  the  table,  more  than  In 
his  whole  life  he  had  ever  loathed  anything.  He 
glanced  wildly  around.  Something  glimmered  on 
the  top  of  the  painted  chest  that  faced  him.  His 
eye  fell  on  it.  He  knew  what  it  was.  It  was  a  knife 
that  he  had  brought  up,  some  days  before,  to  cut  a 
piece  of  cord,  and  had  forgotten  to  take  away  with 
him.  He  moved  slowly  towards  It,  passing  Hallward 
as  he  did  so.  As  soon  as  he  got  behind  him,  he 
seized  it,  and  turned  round.  Hallward  stfared  in  his 
chair  as  if  he  was  going  to  rise.  He  rushed  at  htan, 
and  dug  the  knife  Into  the  great  vein  that  is  behind 
the  ear,  crushing  the  man's  head  down  on  the  table, 
and  stabbing  again  and  again. 

There  was  a  stiHed  groan,  and  the  horrible  sound 
of  someone  choking  with  blood.  Three  times  the 
outstretched  arms  shot  up  convulsively,  waving 
grotesque  stifl-flngered  hands  in  the  air.  He  stabbed 
him  twice  more,  but  the  man  did  not  move.  Some- 
thtag  began  to  trickle  on  the  Hoor.  He  waited  for 
a  moment,  still  pressing  the  head  down.  Then  he 
threw  the  knife  on  the  table,  and  listened. 

He  could  hear  nothing  but  the  drip,  drip  on  the 
threadbare  carpet.  He  opened  the  door  and  went 
out  on  the  landing.  The  house  was  absolutely  quiet. 
No  one  was  about.  For  a  few  se-.onds  he  stood 
bending  over  the  balustrade,  and  peering  down  into 
the  black  seething  well  of  darkness.  Then  he  took 
out  the  key  and  returned  to  the  room,  locking  himself 
in  as  he  did  so. 
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«  P^v"*!"?.^"*  »*•"  »*"ted  In  the  chair,  stratnlnB 

«n5  w/f^'f  "^  ""  ''°^''*'  "•''«''  *"«»  humped  back, 
and  long  fantastic  arms.     Had  It  not  been  for  the 

«!.m11?*»*^  **^'"  '•?  *•>*  "«'='''  """J  the  clotted  black 
haviH'»''.HT  J'^k'^  ^"'enlng  <>•»  the  table,  one  would 
have  said  that  the  man  was  simply  asleep. 
How   quickly    It   had    aU   been    done  I    He    felt 

on,fnW.  '^'"i*  ?•*■  ^"^'"8  "V"'  to  the  window. 
^X  i^V,"'"*  stepped  out  on  the  balcony.  The 
wind  had  blown  the  fog  away,  and  the  sky  was  like 
a  monstrous  peacock's  tall,  starred  with  myriads  of 
golden  eyes  He  looked  down,  and  saw  the  police- 
man going  his  rounds  and  Hashing  the  long  beam  of 
his  lantern  on  the  doors  of  the  silent  houses.  The 
™r"o^^°L°'  "  P™;"»n8  hansom  gleamed  at  the 
comer,  and  then  vanished.  A  woman  In  a  Hutterino 
shawl  was  creeping  slowly  by  the  railings,  staflcerlna 

hJt"  *n"*-  'i^V'^'^  ">•="*•  stopped.'and*peereS 
back.  Once,  she  began  to  sing  In  a  hoarse  voice, 
w  P""'=*™«"  strolled  over  and  said  something  to 
?--„»^''^  stumbled  away,  laughing.  A  bitter  blast 
swept  across  the  Square.  The  gas-lamps  flickered, 
and  became  blue,  and  the  leafless  trees  shook  theli 
^I'lf^K^?  branches  to  and  fro.  He  shivered,  and 
went  back,  closing  the  window  behind  him. 

Having  reached  the  door,  he  turned  the  kev.  and 
opened  It.  He  did  not  even  glance  at  the  murdered 
mm.  He  felt  that  the  secret  of  the  whole  thing  was 
I!  .  y^A  7u"*J  ";^  situation.  The  friend  who  had 
painted  the  fatal  portrait  to  which  all  his  misery 

enou  r"  ^""^  °"*  °'  **'*  "^^-    "^^^t  was 

Then  he  remembered  the  lamp.  It  was  a  rather 
curious  one  of  Moorish  workmanship,  made  of  dull 
!l  i5  'nla'd  with  arabesques  of  burnished  steel,  and 
studded  with  coarse  turquoises.  Perhaps  It  m\aht 
be  missed  by  his  servant,  and  questions  would  be 
asked.  He  hesitated  for  a  moment,  then  he  turned 
back  and  took  It  from  the  table.  He  could  not  help 
seeing   the   dead   thing.     How   stIU   It   was  I    How 
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horribly  white  the  long  hands  looked  I    It  was  like 
a  dreadful  wax  Image. 

Having  locked  the  door  behind  him,  he  crept 
quietly  downstairs.  The  woodwork  creaked,  and 
seemed  to  cry  out  as  If  In  pain.  He  stopped  several 
times,  and  waited.  No :  everything  was  still.  It 
was  merely  the  sound  of  his  own  footsteps. 

When  he  reached  the  library,  he  saw  the  bag  and 
coat  In  the  comer.  They  must  be  hidden  away 
somewhere.  He  unlocked  a  secret  press  that  was 
In  the  wainscoting,  a  press  In  which  he  kept  his  own 
curious  disguises,  and  put  them  into  It.  He  could 
easily  bum  them  afterwards.  Then  he  pulled  out 
his  watch.     It  was  twenty  minutes  to  two. 

He  sat  down,  and  began  to  think.     Every  year 

every  month,  ahnost— men  were  strangled  in  England 
for  what  he  had  done.  There  had  been  a  madness 
of  murder  In  the  air.  Some  red  star  had  come  too 
close  to  the  earth.  .  .  .  And  yet  what  evidence  was 
there  against  him?  Basil  Hallward  had  left  the 
house  at  eleven.  No  one  had  seen  him  come  In 
again.    Most  of   the  servants  were  at  Selby  Royal 

His  valet  had  gone  to  bed Paris  I     Yes.     It  was 

to  Paris  that  Basil  had  gone,  and  by  the  midnisht 
train,  as  he  had  intended.  With  his  curious  reserved 
habits.  It  would  be  months  before  any  suspicions 
would  be  aroused.  Months  I  Everything  could  be 
destroyed  long  before  then. 

A  sudden  thou^t  struck  him.  He  put  on  his  fur 
coat  and  hat,  and  went  out  Into  the  hall.  There 
he  paused,  hearing  the  slow  heavy  tread  of  the  police- 
man on  the  pavement  outside,  and  seeing  the  Hash 
of  the  bull's-eye  reflected  in  the  window.  He  waited, 
and  held  his  breath. 

After  a  few  moments  he  drew  back  the  latch,  and 
slipped  out,  shutting  the  door  very  gently  behind  him. 
Then  he  began  ringing  the  bell.  In  about  five  mlnutei 
his  valet  appeared  half  dressed,  and  looking  very 
drowsy.  ' 

"  I  am  sorry  to  have  had  to  wake  you  up,  Francis," 
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he  said,  stepping  in  ;  "  but  I  had  forgotten  my  latch- 
key.   What  time  is  it  7  " 

"  Ten  minutes  past  two,  sir,"  answered  the  man, 
looking  at  the  clock  and  blinking. 

"Ten  minutes  past  two?  How  horribly  late! 
You  must  wake  me  at  nine  to-morrow.  I  have  some 
work  to  do." 

"  All  right,  sir." 

"  Did  anyone  call  this  evening  ?  " 

"  Mr.  Hallward,  sir.  He  stayed  here  till  eleven, 
and  then  he  went  away  to  catch  his  train." 

"  Oh  I  I  am  sorry  I  didn't  see  him.  Did  he  leave 
any  message  7  " 

'  No,  sir,  except  that  he  would  write  to  you  from 
Paris,  if  he  did  not  find  you  at  the  club." 

"  That  will  do,  Francis.  Don't  forget  to  call  me 
at  nine  to-morrow." 

"  No,  sir." 

The  man  shambled  down  the  passage  in  his  slippers. 

Dorian  Gray  threw  his  hat  and  coat  upon  the  table, 
and  passed  into  the  library.  For  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  he  walked  up  and  down  the  room  biting  his  lip, 
and  thinking.  Then  he  took  down  the  Blue  Book  from 
one  of  the  shelves,  and  began  to  turn  over  the  leaves. 
"  Alan  Campbell,  152,  Hertford  Street,  Mayfair." 
Yes  ;  that  was  the  man  he  wanted. 


CHAp^£R  xrv 

it'^Jfiu"  '*''''****-  "*•  '  •'*»  morning  his  servant  cama 
l?,m"*  "  "=??  ?'  chocoiate  on  a  trly.  and  opened  S! 
Sn  hls"ri.M°'  ?h"  was  sleeping  qulte'peace?u^Uy,  lySg 
2heek  HeLw^S'i.?"''^*"'''  '""'*'  underneath^hlf 
wUh'play"  oi^st  dy!""*  "  ""^  ^^°  '"'''  ""»  »"*<»  out 

h«Zl™  IT*"  ''."^  *°  *°"<^h  him  twice  on  the  shoulder 
before  he  woke,  and  as  he  opened  his  eves  a  falnJ 
smUe  passed  across  his  lips,  as  though  he  had  been 
lost   In   some   delightful   dream,     vft   he   had   n^? 

SvZ*a««  f  •,  "'"  "'«"  had  been  un^trouWed"by 
any  bnages  of  pleasure  or  of  pain.     But  vouth  .mn.. 

He"tu™^H""'""*H  " 'io^-onis cffit°ch^s"*' 

He  turned  round,  and,  leaning  upon  his  rfbow 

began  to  sip  his  chocolate.    The  mellow  Novwnbw 

hH«>,*?""'  jtreamlng  Into  the  room.    T^e  Z  wS 

ItwasZt^.l?'  "^"^  "  S'""^'  warmth  In  to^e  T 
It  was  almost  like  a  morning  In  May. 

Gradually  the  events  of  the  preceding  night  crent 
with  silent  blood-stained  feet  Into  his  brain  oili 
reconstructed  themselves  there  w?!^  teilb?edrstlnct- 
ness.  He  winced  at  the  memory  of  all  that  he  had 
suffered  and  for  a  moment  the  same  curious  feeH^- 
» , '"Jfthlng  for  Basil  Hallward  th"t  had  made  hlJ 
kill  him  as  he  sat  In  the  chair,  came  back  tn  Mm 

?tm  ot,r':.'°'''  ^'"^  P""'""-    Th^dead  m^  4Ti 
hnJlihl"?!  ?''^'''  ?"*••  ""'• '"  the  sunlight  no  ™    Hw 

dK^no^Z'thf  ";a''y.'''''~-  ">'««'  --  'o"^« 
He  felt  that  If  he  brooded  on  what  he  had  gone 
IM 
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through  he  would  sicken  or  grow  mad.  There  wer« 
(ins  whose  fascination  was  more  In  the  memory  than 
In  the  doing  of  them  ;  strange  triumphs  that  gratlHed 
the  pride  more  than  the  passions,  and  gave  to  the 
bitellect  a  quickened  sense  of  Joy,  greater  than  any 

Ioy  they  brought,  or  could  ever  bring,  to  the  senses. 
Jut  this  was  not  one  ol  them.  It  was  a  thing  to  be 
driven  out  of  the  mind,  to  be  drugged  with  poppies, 
to  be  strangled  lest  it  might  strangle  one  Itself. 

When  the  half-hour  struck,  he  passed  his  hand 
across  his  forehead,  and  then  got  up  hastily,  and 
dressed  himself  with  even  more  than  his  usual  care, 
giving  a  good  deal  of  attention  to  the  choice  of  hit 
neckUe  and  scarf-pin,  and  changing  his  rings  more 
than  once.  He  spent  a  long  time  also  over  breakfast, 
tasting  the  various  dishes,  talking  to  his  valet  about 
some  new  liveries  that  he  was  thinking  of  getting  made 
for  the  servants  at  Selby,  and  going  through  his 
correspondence.  At  some  of  the  letters  he  smiled. 
Three  of  them  bored  him.  One  he  read  several  times 
over,  and  then  tore  up  with  a  slight  look  of  annoyance 
in  his  face.  "  That  awful  thing,  a  woman's  memory  I " 
as  Lord  Henry  had  once  said. 

After  he  had  drunk  his  cup  of  black  coffee,  he  wiped 
his  lips  slowly  with  a  napkin,  motioned  to  his  servant 
to  wait,  and  going  over  to  the  table  sat  down  and 
wrote  two  letters.  One  he  put  In  his  pocket,  the  other 
he  handed  to  the  valet. 

"  Take  this  round  to  152,  Hertford  Street,  Francis, 
and  if  Mr.  Campbell  Is  out  of  town,  get  his  address." 
As  soon  as  he  was  alone,  he  lit  a  cigarette,  and 
began  sketching  upon  a  piece  of  paper,  drawing  first 
ilowers,  and  bits  of  architecture,  and  then  human 
faces.  Suddenly  he  remarked  that  every  face  that 
he  drew  seemed  to  have  a  fantastic  likeness  to  Basil 
Hallward.  He  frowned,  and,  getting  up,  went  over 
to  the  bookcase  and  took  out  a  volume  at  hazard. 
He  was  determlnod  that  he  would  not  think  about 
what  had  happened  until  it  became  absolutely 
necessary  tht  I  he  should  do  so. 
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in«Yif!I.!!J  ^f.?  •twtched  himself  on  the  lofa.  he 
^^^miu^  'ii*  ""•-P''8«  »'  the  book.  It  was  Gaut  e?? 
edItSS  w»h  ?hl?'*i"'  Ch«n>entler'i  Japaneie-pape? 
edition,  w Uh  the  Jacquemart  etching.    The  blndlna 

tT:f.,."loraXdrCmeJrat^^1v^^^^^^ 

fca«i"h7  "^  ^-^«"  ^"S  Arhe^urt'd  ote? 
the  pages  his  eye  fell  on  the  poem  about  the  hand  of 
L-cenalre   the  cold  yellow  hand  "du7upp!tcePnco% 

.h/SnC';       "«  8  »""«>  at  his  own  white  taper  flnaeM 

tui  he  «,S- '  «\'iy  '"  fP""*  °'  •""»*".  and  passed  on,' 
tlU  he  came  to  those  lovely  stanzas  upon  Venice"-- 


Sur  un«  gammc  chromatique. 

HYl"!!'  ?.«  fAdrlnllque        • 
aort  de  I'eau  ton  corpi 


corpi  roH  ct  blane. 


••  Lm  Mmn.  lur  Taiur  dn  ondei 
KUivant  la  phraie  au  pur  contour 

Que  wuMve  un  toupir  d'amour. 

"  L'noult  aborde  et  me  d«poie, 
Jelant  ion  amnrre  au  pllier. 
Devant  une  Invade  rose, 
Sur  le  marbre  d'un  etcaller." 

How  exquisite  they  were  I  As  one  read  fh«n 
one  seemed  to  be  ndatlng  down  the  owen  inw' 
ways  of  the  pink  and  pearl  city  seated  tnnhi.tj 
gondola  With  silver  pro,?  and  tr/iii^g1urti?ns  '^The 

Sd^'cPanRrS^^ 

through    the    dim,    dust-stained    arcades     Lelnlno 

o?^?  t"o"?imMf-l"''  *^"'  '•^  •'•^P^  -y">8  --  -I 


■  Devant  une  facade  roee, 

Sur  le  marbre  d'ua  etcaller." 
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The  whole  of  Venice  was  In  those  two  lines.  He 
remembered  the  autumn  tliat  he  had  passed  there, 
and  8  wonderful  love  that  had  stirred  him  to  mad, 
delightful  follies.  There  was  romance  In  every  place. 
But  Venice,  like  Oxford,  had  kept  the  background  for 
romance,  and,  to  the  true  romantic,  background  was 
everything,  or  almost  everything.  Basil  had  been 
with  him  part  of  the  time,  and  had  gone  wild  over 
TIntoret.  Poor  Basil  1  what  a  horrible  way  for  a  man 
to  die  1 

He  sighed,  and  took  up  the  volume  again,  and 
tried  to  forget.  He  read  of  the  swallows  that  fly 
In  and  out  of  the  little  cat6  at  Smyrna  where  the  Hadjis 
sit  counting  their  amber  beads  and  the  turbaned 
merchants  smoke  their  long  tassclicd  pipes  and  talk 
gravely  to  eacn  other ;  he  read  of  the  OI)ellsk  la  the 
Place  de  la  Concorde  that  weeps  tears  of  gianite  In 
iU  lonely  sunless  exile,  and  longs  to  be  back  by  the 
hot  lotus-covered  Nile,  where  there  are  Sphinxes,  and 
rose-red  Ibises,  and  white  vultures  with  gilded  claws, 
and  crocodiles,  with  small  beryl  eyes,  that  crawl  over 
the  green  steaming  mud ;  he  began  to  brood  over  those 
verses  which,  drawing  music  from  kiss-stalncd  marble, 
tell  of  that  curious  statue  that  Gautier  compares  to 
a  contralto  voice,  the  "  monstre  charmant"  that 
couches  In  the  porphyry-room  of  the  Louvre.  But 
after  a  time  the  book  fell  from  his  hand.  He  grew 
nervous,  and  a  horrible  fit  of  terror  came  over  him. 
What  if  Alan  Campbell  should  be  out  of  England? 
Days  would  elapse  before  he  could  come  back.  Per- 
haps he  might  refuse  to  come.  What  could  he  da 
then  ?  Every  moment  was  of  vital  Importance. 
They  had  been  great  friends  once,  five  years  before 
— almost  inseparable,  indeed.  Then  the  intimacy 
had  come  suddenly  to  an  end.  When  they  met  In 
society  now.  It  was  only  Dorian  Gray  who  smiled ; 
Alan  Campbell  never  did. 

He  was  an  extremely  clever  young  man,  though 
he  had  no  real  appreciation  of  the  visible  arts,  and 
whatever  little  sense  of  the  beauty  of  poetry  he 
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possessed  he  had  gained  entirely  from  Dorian     His 
Ca™'h"rtHL*'i*''l"i"'"  P'"'""  ''«''  ^or  scieSc;.     A? 

wr^nL  fn  ^Vfi  "P?'  "  8^''^'  *•"'''  °'  Ws  time 
worxmg  In  the  Laboratory,  and  had  taken  a  nnnH 

class  In  the  Natural  Science  Tripos  of  his  yea?  ^ Tn^ 
^^a\^^  ^^\''""  ''^^°*^'>  ^o  thl^study  o?  chemlstS 
?hut  hiL".  f  ^rn°7  "!  ^"  °^'  •«  ^^"=h  heTsed  to 
of  hi,  ,^n.h.  P  ^k'  *l^^:,'°"8'  e'""''»"y  to  the  annoyance 
?ir  dLT"'*^''''".*'.^'*  '**  ''^  Jieart  on  his  standing 
for  Pariiament,  and  had  a  vague  Idea  that  a  chemist 
was  a  person  who  made  up  prescriptions.     He  was 

Soth^'^hi'""  T'^'^T-  !?°''«^"'  «*  ^ell" and  played 
both  the  vlolm  and    the   piano  better  than    most 

Zf  «„Thn^."'"r'' "  ^^^ '""""=  t'^^t  had  first  Srought 
fl^M?  »  °'^*?!'  ^'.ty  together-muslc  and  that  fnde- 
flnable  attraction  that  Dorian  seemed  to  be  able  to 

lnIn'JM^^.?rf'  ^^  ^'f'^'*'  «"«'  indeed  exerdsed 
often  without  being  conscious  of  It.     They  had  met  at 

tt  fnH'"?t""?K*^"'  "*8ht  that  Rubinstein  Xed 
there  and  after  that  used  to  be  always  seen  together 
at  the  Opera,  and  wherever  good  music  was  going 

r^rr,Z%  '"«''**f"  """""'  t*"*"-  '"ttaacy  lasted* 
CampbeU  was  always  either  at  Selby  Royal  or  In 
Grosvenor  Square.  To  him,  as  to  many  ouIeA 
Dorian  Gray  was  the  type  of  everything  U,at7» 
r^^l'^M  V'i  ^«t««natlng  In  life.  WhetSfr  or  not 
■  ^^^^^  '•*1 1^*"  P'^«  between  them  no  one 
ever  knew.  But  suddenly  people  rem^ked  tw 
toey  scarcely  spoke  when  tLy^m^et?  and  tl^at  Gamp 

at  which  Dorian  Gray  was  present.     He  had  chal^ged 

fclfn?„f''',"'f  ''*"^i?«  ">"'"='  "«'*  wiuld  never 
a^S^h'i.L^''''"*  '"  J?"  !'''="''*'•  ^'^^n  he  was  called 
upon,  that  he  was  so  absorbed  In  science  that  he  had 
no  tbne  left  In  which  to  practise.    And  Uils  was 

SJ^s  L*^*M  F^"^'^  '^7u^'  ^''«'»««>  to  become  m^?e 
Interested  In  biology,  and  his  name  appeared  once  or 

imS*  ^r?^IS'  °'  1^'  "'•"""'''=  'evlewsfln  ^nnectlon 
wita  certain  curious  experiments. 
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This  was  the  man  Dorian  Gray  was  waiting  for. 
Every  second  he  kept  glancing  at  the  clock.  As 
the  minutes  went  by  he  became  horribly  agitated. 
At  last  he  got  up,  and  began  to  pace  up  and  down  the 
room,  looking  like  a  beautiful  caged  thing.  He  took 
long  stealthy  strides.     His  hands  were  curiously  cold. 

The  suspense  became  unbearable.  Time  seemed 
to  him  to  be  crawling  with  feet  of  lead,  while  he  by 
monstrous  winds  was  being  swept  towards  the  jagged 
edge  of  some  black  cleft  of  precipice.  He  knew  what 
was  waiting  for  him  there ;  saw  It  indeed,  and, 
shuddering,  crushed  with  dank  hands  his  burning  lids 
as  though  he  would  have  robbed  the  very  brain  of 
sight,  and  driven  the  eyeballs  back  Into  their  cave. 
It  was  useless.  The  brain  had  Its  own  food  on  which 
It  battened,  and  the  Imagination,  made  grotesque  by 
terror,  twisted  and  distorted  as  a  living  thing  by 
pain,  danced  like  some  foul  puppet  on  a  stand,  and 
grinned  through  moving  masks.  Then,  suddenly. 
Time  stopped  for  him.  Yes :  that  blind,  slow- 
breathlng  thing  crawled  no  more,  and  horrible 
thoughts,  Time  being  dead,  raced  nimbly  on  In  front, 
and  dragged  a  hideous  future  from  its  grave,  and 
showed  it  to  him.  He  stared  at  it.  Its  very  horror 
made  him  stone. 

At  last  the  door  opened,  and  his  servant  entered. 
He  turned  glazed  eyes  upon  him. 

"  Mr.  Campbell,  sir,"  said  the  man. 

A  sigh  of  relief  broke  from  his  parched  lips,  and  the 
colour  came  back  to  his  cheeks. 

"  Ask  him  to  come  In  at  once,  Francis."  He  felt 
that  he  was  himself  again.  His  mood  of  cowardice 
had  passed  away. 

The  man  bowed,  and  retired.  In  a  few  moments 
Alan  Campbell  walked  in,  looking  very  stem  and 
rather  pale,  his  pallor  being  intensified  by  his  coal- 
black  hair  and  dark  eyebrows. 

"  Alan  I  this  Is  kind  of  you.  I  thank  you  for 
coming." 

"  I  had  Intended  never  to  enter  your  house  again, 
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rtJ^t^h"^^.  ^°".'*''*  "J*^"  «  "natter  ol  life  and 
wifi^i  "i^<K°'•=^'*^"*  ^^^'^  and  cold.  He  spoke 
with  slow  deliberation.  There  was  a  look  of  con- 
tempt in  the  steady  searching  gaze  that  he  turned 
on  Dorian  He  kept  his  hands  in  the  pockets  of 
his  Astrakhan  coat,  and  seemed  not  to  have  noticed 
the  gesture  with  which  he  had  been  greeted 

Yes  :   It  is  a  matter  of  life  and  death,  Alan,  and 
to  more  than  one  person.     Sit  down  " 

Campbell  toolc  a  chair  by  the  table,  and  Dorian 
sat  opposite  to  him.  The  two  men's  eyes  met.  In 
Dorian  s  there  was  infinite  pity.  He  knew  that  what 
he  was  going  to  do  was  dreadful. 

After  a  strained  moment  of  silence,  he  leaned  across 
and  said,  very  quietly,  but  watching  the  effect  of 
each  word  upon  the  face  of  him  :.e  had  sent  for,  "  Alan. 

whti°n  f  Tu  f '  **•"'  ,*°P  °'  "»'*  ''""se,  a  room  to 
which  nobody  but  myself  has  access,  a  dead  man  is 

Don  t  stir,  and  don't  look  at  me  like  that.  Who  the 
man  is,  wliy  he  died,  how  he  died,  are  matters  that  do 

not  concern  you.    What  you  have  to  do  is  this " 

,  ...u  P'„9fay.  I  don't  want  to  know  anythine 
further.  Whether  what  you  have  told  me  ls™o? 
fn  hf  ™*<  J*""  \  concern  me.  I  entirely  decline 
to  be  mixed  up  In  your  lUe.  Keep  your  horrible 
secrets  to  yourself.    They  don't  Inierest  me  any  more  " 

«,iii  h  "'.^*?  *'"}  ^^"^  *°  'n'«"st  yon-  This  one 
will  have  to  Interest  you.  I  am  awfuUy  sorry  for  you 
Alan.  But  I  can't  help  myself.  You  a^iSeCe 
man  who  Is  able  to  save  me.  I  am  forced  to  bring 
youlnto  the  matter.  I  have  no  option.  Alan,  yoS 
fhfn„'"'?*i'L'=-,  yr.  ''now  about*^  chemistry,'  and 
things  of  that  kind.  You  have  made  experiments. 
What  you  have  got  to  do  is  to  destroy  the  thing  that  is 
upstairs— to  destroy  It  so  that  not  a  vestige  oi  it  will 
1  }  ^  Nobody  saw  this  person  come  Into  the  house. 
Indeed,  at  the  present  moment  he  is  supposed  to  be  In 
Paris.  He  wiU  not  be  missed  for  months.  When 
He  is  missed,  there  must  be  no  trace  of  him  found 
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?uf*'  .y°^'  ^'^"'  y""  """'t  change  him,  and  every- 
thing that  belongs  to  him,  Into  a  handful  of  ashes  that 
I  may  scatter  In  the  air." 
"  You  are  mad,  Dorian." 

'.',  t^  '  ^  ^**  waiting  for  you  to  call  me  Dorian." 
You  are  mad,  I  tell  you— mrd  to  Imagine  that 
I  would  raise  a  finger  to  help  you,  mad  to  make 
this  monstrous  confession.  I  will  have  nothing  to 
do  with  this  matter,  whatever  It  is.  Do  you  think 
I  am  going  to  peril  my  reputation  for  you  ?  What 
is  It  to  me  ".'bit  devil's  work  you  are  up  to  7  " 
"  It  was  suicide,  Alan." 

"  I  am  glad  of  that.  But  who  drove  him  to  It  7 
You,  I  should  fancy." 
"  Do  you  still  refuse  to  do  this  for  me  7  " 
'•  Of  course  I  refuse.  I  will  have  absolutely  nothing 
to  do  with  It.  I  don't  care  what  shame  comes  on  vou" 
You  deserve  It  all.  I  should  not  be  sorry  to  see 
you  disgraced,  publicly  disgraced.  How  dare  you  ask 
me,  of  all  men  In  the  world,  to  mix  myself  up  In  this 
horror  7  I  should  have  thought  you  knew  more  about 
people  s  characters.  Your  friend  Lord  Henry  Wotton 
ean't  have  taught  you  much  about  psychology,  what- 
ever else  he  has  Uught  you.  Nothing  will  Induce  me 
to  stir  a  step  to  help  you.  You  have  come  to  the 
wrong  man.  Go  to  some  of  your  friends.  Don't 
come  to  me." 

"  Alan,  It  was  murder.  I  killed  him.  You  don't 
know  what  lie  had  made  me  suffer.  ^Vhateve^  my 
life  Is,  he  had  more  to  do  with  the  making  or  the 
marring  of  It  than  poor  Harry  has  had.  He  may  not 
have  Intended  It,  the  result  was  the  same." 

"  Murder  I  Good  God,  Dorian,  Is  that  what  you 
have  come  to  7  I  shaU  not  Inform  upon  you.  U  Is 
not  my  business.  Besides,  without  my  stirring  In  the 
matter,  you  are  certain  to  be  arrested.  Nobody 
ever  commits  a  crime  without  doing  something  stupid. 
But  I  will  have  nothing  to  do  with  It." 

"You  must  have  something  to  do  with  It.  Walt, 
wait  a  moment;    Usten  to  me.    Only  listen,  Alan 
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All  I  ask  of  you  is  to  perform  a  certain  scientific 
experiment.  You  go  to  hospitals  and  dead-houses, 
and  the  horrors  that  you  do  there  don't  allect  you. 
If  in  some  hideous  dissecting-room  or  fetid  laboratory 
you  found  this  man  lying  on  a  leaden  table  with  red 
gutters  scooped  out  In  it  for  the  blood  to  now  through, 
you  would  simply  look  upon  him  as  an  admirable 
subject.  You  would  not  turn  a  hair.  You  would 
not  believe  that  you  were  doing  anything  wrong. 
On  the  contrary,  you  would  probably  feel  that  you 
were  benefiting  ths  human  race,  or  increasing  the  sum 
of  knowledge  in  the  world,  or  gratifying  Intellectual 
curiosity,  or  something  of  that  kind.  What  X  want 
you  to  do  is  merely  what  you  have  often  done  before. 
Indeed,  to  destroy  a  body  must  be  far  less  horrible 
than  what  you  are  accustomed  to  work  at.  And, 
remember,  it  is  the  only  piece  of  evidence  against  me. 
If  it  is  discovered,  I  am  lost ;  and  It  is  sure  to  be 
discovered  unless  you  help  me." 

"  I  have  no  desire  to  help  you.  You  forget  that. 
I  am  simply  indiflerent  to  the  whole  thing.  It  has 
nothing  to  do  with  me." 

"  Alan,  I  entreat  you.  Think  of  the  position  I 
am  in.  Just  before  you  came  I  almost  fainted  with 
terror.  You  may  know  terror  yourself  some  day. 
No  I  don't  think  of  that.  Look  at  the  matter  purely 
from  the  scientific  point  of  view.  You  don't  Inquire 
where  the  dead  things  on  which  you  experiment  come 
from.  Don't  inquire  now.  I  have  told  you  too  much 
as  it  Is.  But  I  beg  of  you  to  do  this.  We  were  friends 
oncff,  Alan." 

"  Don't  speak  about  those  days,  Dorian  :  they  are 
dead." 

"  The  dead  linger  sometimes.  The  man  upstaU^ 
will  not  go  away.  He  is  sitting  at  the  table  with 
bowed  head  and  outstretched  arms.  Alan  I  Alan  I 
If  you  don't  come  to  my  assistance  I  am  ruined. 
Why,  they  will  hang  me,  Alan  I  Don't  you  under- 
stand ?  They  will  hang  me  for  what  I  have  done." 
"  There  is  no  good  In  prolonging  this  scene.     I 
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absolutely  refuse  to  do  anything  In  the  matter.     It 
Is  Insane  o(  you  to  ask  me." 
"  You  refuse  ?  " 
"  Yes." 

"  I  entreat  you,  Alan." 
"  It  Is  useless." 

The  same  look  of  pity  came  Into  Dorian  Gray's 
eyes.  Then  he  stretched  out  his  hand,  took  a  piece 
of  paper,  and  wrote  something  on  It.  He  read  ft  over 
twice,  folded  It  carefully,  and  pushed  It  across  the 
table.  Having  done  this,  he  got  up,  and  went  over 
to  the  window. 

Campbell  looked  at  him  In  surprise,  and  then  took 
up  the  paper,  and  opened  It.  As  he  read  it,  his  face 
became  ghastly  pale,  and  he  fell  back  In  his  ch.nir. 
A  horrible  sense  of  sickness  came  over  him.  He  felt 
as  It  his  heart  was  beating  ItseU  to  death  in  some  empty 
hollow.  ^  ' 

After  two  or  three  minutes  of  terrible  silence, 
Dorian  turned  round,  and  came  and  stood  behind 
him,  putting  his  hand  upon  his  shoulder. 
"  I  am  so  sorry  for  you,  Alan,"  he  murmured, 
but  you  leave  me  no  alternative.  I  have  a  letter 
written  ah-eady.  Here  It  Is.  You  see  the  address. 
Ii  you  don't  help  me,  I  must  send  It.  If  you  don't 
help  me,  I  will  send  It.  You  know  what  the  result 
wlU  be.  But  you  are  gotag  to  help  me.  It  Is  Im- 
possible for  you  to  refuse  now.  I  tried  to  spare  you 
You  will  do  mc  the  justice  to  admit  that.  You  were 
stem,  harsh,  offensive.  You  treated  me  as  no  man 
has  ever  dared  to  treat  me— no  living  man,  at  any 
rate.  I  bore  it  all.  Now  It  Is  for  me  to  dictate  terms." 
Campbell  buried  his  face  In  his  hands,  and  a  shudder 
passed  through  him. 

"  Yes,  It  Is  my  turn  to  dictate  terms,  Alan.  You 
know  what  they  are.  The  thing  Is  quite  shnple. 
Come,  don't  work  yourself  Into  this  fever.  The 
thing  has  to  be  done.     Face  It,  and  do  It." 

A  groan  broke  from  Campbell's  lips,  and  he  shivered 
all  over.    The  ticking  of  the  clock  on  the  mantelpleca 
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seemed  to  him  to  be  dividing  Time  Into  separate  atoms 
of  agony,  each  of  which  was  too  terrible  to  be  borne 

r^f.in  Vf  .'  "!?  '""i"*  '■'"8  ^*'  '^e'ne  s'ow'y  tightened 

round  his  forehead,  as  if  the  disgrace  with  which  he 

was  threatened  had  already  come  upon  him      The 

hand  upon  his  shoulder  weighed  like  a  hand  of  lead. 

"was  Intolerable.     It  seemed  to  crush  him 

^^  Come,  Alan,  you  must  decide  at  once  "  * 

I  cannot  do  it,"  he  said,  mechanically,  as  though 

words  could  alter  things.  '""ugn 

"You  must.     You  have  no  choice.     Don't  delay." 

roo"m'  u'^pstlr:?  '•  """"''"'•     "  ''  ''''''  «  «'«  '«  ">e 

."  If^t'  }^"'^  '*  "  gas-fire  with  asbestos." 

the  Iaborato?y^."*°  ^°  '*"'"'  ^"'^  8**  '"'"'  ^'>'»8s  from 

"  No,  Alan,  you  must  not  leave  the  house.     Write 

cjt  on  a  sheet  of  note-paper  what  you  want,  and  my 

servant  wUI  take  a  cab  and  bring  the  things  back  to 

„hS'""P^'^"  scrawled  a  few  lines,  blotted  them,  and 
addressed  an  envelope  to  his  assistant.  Dorian 
took  the  note  up  and  read  it  carefully.  Then  he 
rang  the  bell,  and  gave  It  to  his  valet,  with  orders  to 
witnim.  *"*"'  "'  P"*"''''^'  «n<l  to  bring  the  things 

»„^\^'**.''*"  ^?°^  *•*"*•  Campbell  started  nervously, 
and,  having  got  up  from  the  chair,  went  over  to  the 
chimney-p.ece.  He  was  shivering  with  a  kind  of  ague. 
For  nearly  twenty  minutes,  neither  of  the  men  spoke. 

nt  ?h.  Mf  t  "°'',',y  «''°"l*'»''  '°°'"'  «"«»  the  ticking 
of  the  clock  was  like  the  beat  of  a  hammer 

on^S  t.*'''''".^  ^*'^'^''  '"*^'  Campbell  turned  round. 
fln^H  ^tl".*  ^^  ^".i^l^"  ^^^y-  "''^  that  his  eyes  were 
niled  with  tears.  There  was  something  in  the  puritv 
and  refinement  of  that  sad  face  that  seemed  to  enrage 

K  «  V  "®  Infamous,  absolutely  Infamous  I" 
ne  muttered. 

"  v«.^r'  ul^V  y^"  ^^^5  **^*'^  "y  '"«•"  saw  Dorian. 
Your  life?    Good  heavens  I  what  a  life  that 
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Is  I  You  have  gone  from  corruption  to  corruption, 
and  now  you  have  culminated  la  crime.  In  doing 
■vhat  I  am  going  to  do,  what  you  force  me  to  do,  It 
U  not  ol  your  life  that  i  am  thinking." 

"  Ah,  Alan,"  murmured  norian,  with  a  sigh, 
"  I  wish  you  had  a  thousandth  part  of  the  pity  for 
me  that  I  have  for  you."  He  turned  away  as  he 
spoke,  and  stood  looking  out  at  the  garden.  Campbell 
made  no  answer. 

After  about  ten  minutes  a  knock  came  to  the  door, 
and  the  servant  entered,  carrying  a  large  mahogany 
chest  of  chemicals,  with  a  long  coll  of  steel  and  platinum 
wire  and  two  rather  curiously-shaped  iron  clamps. 

"  Shall  1  leave  the  things  here,  sir  ?  "  he  asked 
Campbell. 

"  Yes,"  said  Dorian.  "  And  I  am  afraid,  Francis, 
that  I  have  another  errand  for  you.  What  is  the 
name  of  the  man  at  Richmond  who  supplies  Selbv 
with  orchids?"  ^ 

"  Harden,  sir." 

"  Yes— Harden.  You  must  go  f^own  to  Richmond 
at  once,  see  Harden  personally,  and  tell  him  to  send 
twice  as  many  orchids  as  I  ordered,  and  to  have  as 
few  white  ones  as  possible.  In  fact,  I  don't  want 
any  white  ones.  It  Is  a  lovely  day,  Francis,  and 
Richmond  Is  a  very  pretty  place,  otherwise  I  wouldn't 
bother  you  about  It." 

"  No  trouble,  sir.     At  what  time  shall  I  be  back  ?  " 

Dorian  looked  at  Campbell.  "  How  long  will  your 
experiment  take,  Alan  ?  "  he  said,  In  a  calm,  In- 
dillerent  voice.  The  presence  of  a  third  person  In 
the  room  seemed  to  give  him  extraordinary  courage. 

Campbell  frowned,  and  bit  his  Up.  "  It  will  take 
about  five  hours,"  he  answered. 

"  It  will  be  time  enough,  then,  If  you  are  back  at 
half-past  seven,  Francis.  Or  stay :  just  leave  my 
thl  gs  out  for  dressing.  You  can  have  the  evening 
to  yourself.  I  am  not  dining  at  home,  so  I  shall  not 
want  you." 

"  Thank  you,  sir,"  said  the  man,  leaving  the  room. 
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uHJ^u'^'  ^!u?'  '^•"  '»  "o*  "  moment  to  be  loit. 
How  heavy  this  chest  Is  I  I'U  take  It  for  you.  You 
bring  the  other  things."  He  spoke  rapidly,  and  ta 
an  authorlUtlve  manner.  Campbell  felt  domtaated 
by  "Jtei.  They  left  the  room  together.  """""""a 
f„-^  »".  !?'y.  'cached    the    top    landing,    Dorian 

H,  ,tei  «nd  a  troubled  look  came  Into  his  eyes. 

CamiVeircolS  *°  "'•  '  '*""'*  "'I"'"  y°"'"  »»"» 
Dorian  half  opened  the  door.    As  he  did  so,  he  saw 

JSfn  ", "'»'*'* .P'T*'"''"  '*"*"«  '»  "«  sunlight.  On 
the  floor  In  front  of  It  the  torn  curtain  was  lying.    He 

tTT^^^^f^^^K^H  "'8ht  before  he  had  forgotten! 
for  the  first  time  In  his  life,  to  hide  the  fatal  canvas 

wlU.rshSdS^J.'"  ™*'  '•'"^"*''  *'•«»  "•'  "«-  «>'»«=•'' 
What  was  tha'.  loathsome  red  dew  that  gleamed 

wet  and  glistening,  on  one  of  the  hands,  a?  Kh 
l^iT  had  sweated  blood  7    How  horrible  It  waf  I 

-more  horrible.  It  seemed  to  him  for  the  moment. 

than  the  slle  t  thing  that  he  knew  was  stretched 

fh^ri^"  S'l"'''  "I*.  *•""«  ^hose  grotesque  mlsThapr ^ 
shadow  on  the  spotted  carpet  showed  him  tUat  It  had 
not  stirred,  but  was  still  there,  as  he  had  left  It. 

He  heaved  a  deep  breath,  opened  the  door  a  Uttle 
wi'^w'.'n'"'*^  JT'^  hau-closed  eyes  and  averted  head 
walked  quickly  In.  determined  that  he  would  not  look 
even  once  upon  the  dead  man.     Then,  stooping  down 

rTg5lt^t'e"r«;jfe%r'"''P"'P'*''''-«'°«"^^^^ 

nL»!5^K*V'^''u*.''*""'*'^**  ""»  ">«  Intricacies  of  the 
pattern  before  him.     He  heard  CampbeU  bringing  in 

^h»f  h  "I7h'''""'*'.  '^'^  "»*  •«"»*•  a"'l  the  other  tWngs 
that  he  had  required  for  his  dreadful  work.  He  beem 
to  wonder  if  he  and  Basil  Hallward  had  ever  met.  ai^ 
a  so,  what  they  had  thought  of  each  other. 
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"  Leave  me  now,"  said  a  stern  voice  behind  hint. 

He  turned  and  hurried  out,  Just  conscious  that  the 
dead  man  had  been  thrust  back  li       the  chair,  and 
that  Campbell  was  gazing  Into  a  glisUning  yellow  (aci 
As  he  was  going  downstairs  he  hearcf  the  key  being 
lurned  In  the  lock. 

It  was  long  after  seven  when  Campbell  came  back 
Into  the  library.  He  was  pale,  but  absolutely  calm. 
"  I  have  done  what  you  asked  me  to  do,"  he  muttered. 
"  And  now,  good-bye.  Let  us  never  sej  each  other 
again." 

"  You  have  savei  me  from  ruin,  Alan.  I  cannot 
forget  that,"  said  Oorlan,  simply. 

As  soon  as  Campbell  had  left,  he  went  upstairs. 
There  was  a  horrible  smell  o'  iiitric  acid  In  the  room. 
But  the  thing  that  had  been  sitting  at  the  table  was 
gone. 


CHAPTER   XV 

TiiA-.  evening,  at  elght-thlrly,  exquisitely  dressed 
niid  N.caring  a  large  buttonhole  of  Purma  violets 
l)ori;in  Gray  was  ushered  Into  Lady  Narborough's 
cira winj?-room  by  bowing  servants.  His  forehead  was 
throbbing  with  maddened  nerves,  and  he  felt  wildly 
excited,  but  his  manner  as  he  bent  over  his  hostess's 
hand  was  as  easy  and  graceful  as  ever.  Perhaps  one 
never  seems  so  much  at  one's  case  as  when  one  has  to 
play  a  part.  Certainly  no  one  looking  at  Dorian  Gray 
that  night  could  have  believed  that  he  had  passed 
tlirough  a  tragedy  as  horrii)Ic  as  any  tragedy  of  our 
age  Those  Hnely-shapcd  fingers  could  never  have 
clutched  a  knife  for  sin,  nor  those  smiling  lips  have 
cried  out  on  God  and  goodness.  He  himself  could 
not  help  wondering  at  tlje  calm  of  his  demeanour 
and  for  a  moment  felt  keenly  the  terrible  pleasure  of 
a  double  life. 

It  was  a  small  party,  got  up  rather  In  a  hurry  by 
Lady  Narborough,  who  was  a  very  clever  woman 
with  what  Lord  Henry  used  to  describe  as  Uie  re- 
mains of  really  remarkable  ugliness.  She  had  proved 
an  excellent  wife  to  one  of  our  most  tedious  am- 
bassadors, and  having  b-iried  her  husband  properly 
In  a  marble  mausoleum,  which  she  had  herself  de- 
signed, and  married  oil  her  daughters  to  some  rich 
rather  elderly  men,  she  devoted  herself  now  to  the 
pleasures  of  French  fiction,  Fiench  cookery,  and  French 
esprit  when  she  could  get  It. 

Dorian  was  one  of  her  special  favourites,  and  she 
always  told  him  that  she  was  extremely  glad  she  had 
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not  me».  him  In  early  life.  "  I  know,  my  dcnr,  I  should 
have  fallen  madly  In  love  with  you,"  she  used  to  say, 
"  and  thrown  my  bonnet  right  over  the  mills  for  your 
soke.  It  Is  most  fortunate  that  you  were  not  thought 
of  at  the  time.  As  it  was,  our  bonnets  were  so  un- 
becoming, and  the  mills  were  so  occupied  in  trying  to 
raise  the  wind,  that  I  never  had  even  a  (llrtnllon  with 
anybody.  However,  that  was  all  Narborough's 
fault.  He  was  dreadfully  short-sighted,  and  there  Is 
no  pleasure  In  taking  In  a  husband  who  never  sees 
anything." 

Her  guests  this  evening  were  rather  tedious,  "he 
fact  was,  as  she  explained  to  Dorian,  behind  a  very 
shabby  fan,  one  of  her  married  daughters  had  come 
up  quite  suddenly  to  stay  with  her,  and,  to  make 
matters  worse,  had  actually  brought  her  husband  with 
her.  "  I  think  It  Is  most  unkind  of  her,  my  dear," 
she  whispered.  "  Of  course  I  go  and  stay  with  them 
every  summer  after  I  come  from  Homburg,  but  then 
an  old  woman  like  me  must  have  fresh  air  sometimes, 
and  besides,  I  really  wake  them  up.  You  don't  know 
what  an  existence  they  lead  down  there,  It  is  pure 
unadulterated  country  life.  'I'liey  get  up  early, 
because  they  have  so  much  to  do,  and  go  to  bed  early 
because  they  have  so  little  to  think  about.  There 
has  not  been  a  scandal  in  the  neighbourhood  since  the 
time  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  consequently  they  all 
fall  asleep  after  dinner.  You  shan't  sit  next  either 
of  them.     You  shall  sit  by  me,  and  amuse  me." 

Dorian  murmured  a  graceful  compliment,  and 
looked  round  the  room.  Yes :  it  was  certainly  a 
tedious  party.  Two  of  the  people  he  had  never  seen 
before,  and  the  others  consisted  of  Ernest  Harrowden, 
one  of  those  middle-aged  mediocrities  so  common  In 
London  clubs  who  have  no  enemies,  but  are  thoroughly 
disliked  by  their  friends ;  Lady  Ruxton,  an  over- 
dressed woman  of  forty-seven,  with  a  hooked  nose, 
who  was  always  trying  to  get  herself  compromised, 
but  was  so  peculiarly  plain  that  to  her  great  disappoint- 
ment no  one  would  ever  believe  anything  against 
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her  ;  Mrs.  Erlynne,  a  pushing  nobody,  with  a  delight- 
ful lisp,  and  Venetian-red  hair  ;  Lady  Alice  Chapman, 
bis  hostess's  daughter,  a  dowdy  dull  girl,  with  one  ol 
those  characteristic  British  faces,  that,  once  seen, 
are  never  remembered;  and  her  husband,  a  red- 
cheeked,  white-whislcered  creature  who,  lilce  so  many 
of  his  class,  was  under  the  Impression  that  inordinate 
joviality  can  atone  for  an  entire  lack  of  ideas. 

He  was  rather  sorry  he  had  come,  till  Lady  Nar- 
borough,  looking  at  the  great  ormolu  gilt  clock  that 
sprawled  In  gaudy  curves  on  the  mauve-draped  mantel- 
shelf, exclaimed  :  "  How  horrid  of  Henry  Wotton 
to  be  so  late  1  I  sent  round  to  him  this  morning  on 
chance,  and  he  promised  faithfully  not  to  disappoint 
mf." 

It  wap  some  consolation  that  Harry  was  to  be  there, 
and  when  the  door  opened  and  he  heard  his  slow 
musical  voice  lending  charm  to  some  Insincere  apology, 
ue  ceased  to  feel  bored. 

But  at  dinner  he  could  not  eat  anything.  Plate 
after  plate  went  away  untasted.  Lady  Narborough 
kept  scolding  him  for  what  she  called  "  an  insult  to 
poor  Adolphe,  who  invented  the  menu  specially  for 
you,"  and  now  and  then  Lord  Henry  looked  across 
at  hlra,  wondering  at  his  silence  and  abstracted 
manner.  From  time  to  time  the  butler  filled  his  glass 
with  champagne.  He  drank  eagerly,  and  his  thUrst 
seemed  to  increase. 

"  Dorian,"  said  Lord  Henry,  at  last,  as  the  chaud- 
froid  was  being  handed  round,  "  what  is  the  matter 
with  you  to-night  ?     You  are  quite  out  of  sorts." 

"  I  believe  he  is  in  love,"  cried  Lady  Narborough, 
"  and  that  he  is  afraid  to  tell  me  for  fear  I  should 
be  jealous.     He  is  quite  right.     I  certainly  should." 

"  Dear  Lady  Narborough,"  nmrmured  Dorian, 
smiling,  "  I  have  not  been  in  love  for  a  whole  week — 
not.  In  fact,  since  Madame  de  Ferrol  left  town." 

"  How  you  men  can  fall  in  love  with  that  woman  I  " 
cxclabned  the  old  lady.    "  I  really  cannot  understand 
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"  It  Is  simply  because  she  remembers  you  when 
you  were  a  litUe  girl,  Lady  Xarborough,"  said  Lord 
Henry.  "  She  is  the  one  link  between  us  and  your 
short  frocks." 

"  She  does  not  remember  my  short  frocks  at  all. 
Lord  Henry.  But  I  remember  her  very  well  at 
Vienna  thirty  years  ago,  and  how  dicoUelie  she  was 
then." 

"  She  Is  still  dicollelie,"  he  answered,  taking  an 
olive  in  his  long  fingers ;  "  and  wlien  she  Is  in  a  very 
smart  gown  she  looks  like  an  idltion  de  luxe  of  a  bad 
French  novel.  She  is  really  wonderful,  and  full  of 
surprises.  Her  capacity  for  family  atlection  Is  ex- 
traordinary. When  her  third  husband  died,  her  hair 
turned  quite  gold  from  grief." 

"  How  can  you,  Harry  1  "  cried  Dorian. 

"  It  is  a  most  romantic  explanation,"  laughed  the 
hostess.  "  But  her  third  husband,  Lord  Henry  I 
You  don't  mean  to  say  Ferrol  is  the  fourth." 

"  Certainly,  Lady  Narborough." 

"  I  don't  believe  a  word  of  it." 

"  Well,  ask  Mr.  Gray.  He  Is  one  of  her  most  In- 
timate friends." 

"  Is  It  true,  Mr.  Gray  ?  " 

"  She  assures  me  so.  Lady  Narborough,"  said 
Dorian.  "  I  asked  her  whellier,  Uke  Marguerite  de 
Navarre,  she  had  their  hearts  embalmed  and  huiig 
at  her  girdle.  She  told  me  she  didn't,  because  none 
of  them  had  had  any  hearts  at  all." 

"  Four  husbands  I  Upon  my  w  ord  that  is  trop 
de  zite." 

"  Trop  d'audaee,  1  tell  her,"  said  Dorian. 

"  Oh  I  she  is  audacious  enough  for  anything,  my 
dear.    And  what  is  Ferrol  like  l     I  don't  know  him." 

"  The  husbands  of  very  beautiful  women  belong 
to  the  criminal  classes,"  said  Lord  Henry,  sipping 
his  wine. 

Lady  Narborough  hit  him  witli  her  tan.  "  Lord 
Henry,  I  am  not  at  all  surprised  that  the  world  sayi 
that  you  are  extremely  wicked." 
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"  But  what  world  says  that  7  "  asked  Lord  Henry, 
elevating  his  eyebrows.  "  It  can  only  be  the  next 
world.    This  world  and  I  are  on  excellent  terms." 

"  Everybody  I  know  says  you  are  very  wicked," 
cried  the  old  lady,  shaking  her  head. 

Lord  Henry  looked  serious  for  some  moments. 
"  It  is  perfectly  monstrous,"  he  said,  at  last,  "  the 
way  people  go  about  nowadays  saying  things  against 
one  behind  one's  back  that  are  absolutely  and  entirely 
true." 

"  Isn't  he  Incorrigible  ? "  cried  Dorian,  leaning 
forward  In  his  chair. 

"  I  hope  so,"  said  his  hostess,  laughing.  "  But 
really  if  you  all  worship  Madame  de  Ferrol  in  this 
ridiculous  way,  I  shall  have  to  marry  again  so  as  to 
be  In  the  fashion." 

"  You  will  never  marry  again.  Lady  Narborough," 
broke  in  Lord  Henry.  "  You  were  far  too  happy. 
When  a  woman  marries  again  it  Is  because  she  de- 
tested her  first  husband.  When  a  man  marries 
again.  It  Is  because  he  adored  his  first  wife.  Women 
try  their  luck  ;  men  risk  theirs." 

I'  Narborough  wasn't  perfect,"  cried  the  old  lady. 

"  If  he  had  been,  you  would  not  have  loved  him, 
my  dear  lady,"  was  the  rejoinder.  "  Women  love 
us  for  our  defects.  If  we  have  enough  of  them  they 
win  forgive  us  everything,  even  our  intellects.  You 
will  never  ask  me  to  dinner  again,  after  saying  this, 
I  am  afraid.  Lady  Narborough ;  but  It  Is  quite  true." 

"  Of  course  it  is  true.  Lord  Henry.  If  we  women 
did  not  love  you  for  your  defects,  where  would  you 
all  be  7  Not  one  of  you  would  ever  be  married.  You 
would  be  a  set  of  unfortunate  bachelors.  Not,  how- 
ever, that  that  would  alter  you  much.  Nowadays  all 
the  married  men  live  like  bachelors,  and  all  the  bache- 
lors like  married  men." 

"  Fin  de  siicle,"  murmured  Lord  Henry. 

"  Fin  du  globe,"  answered  his  hostess. 

"  I  wish  it  were  fin  du  globe,"  said  Dorian,  with  a 
•tgh.    "  Life  Is  a  great  disappointment." 
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"Ah,  my  dear,"  cried  Lady  Narborough,  puttlnc 
on  her  gloves, "  don't  tell  me  that  you  have  exhausted 
Life.  When  a  man  says  that  one  knows  that  Life 
has  exhausted  him.  Lord  Henry  Is  very  wicked,  and 
1  sometimes  wish  that  I  had  been  ;  but  you  are  made 
to  be  good— you  look  so  good.  I  must  Hnd  you  a  nice 
wife.  Lord  Henry,  don't  you  think  that  Mr.  Grav 
should  get  married  7  "  ' 

'•I  am  always  telling  him  so.  Lady  Narborouah." 
said  Lord  Henry,  with  a  bow. 

"  Well,  we  must  look  out  for  a  suitable  match  for 
him.  I  shall  go  through  Debrett  carefully  to-night, 
and  draw  out  a  list  of  all  the  eligible  young  ladles  " 

"With  their  ages,  Lady  Narborough?"  asked 
Dorian. 

"Of  course,  with  their  ages,  slightly  edited.  But 
nothing  must  be  done  In  a  hurry.  I  want  it  to  be 
what  The  Morning  Post  calls  a  suitable  alliance,  and 
I  want  you  both  to  be  happy." 

"  What  nonsense  people  talk  about  happy  mar- 
riages I  exclaimed  Lord  Henry.  "  A  man  can  be 
happy  with  any  woman,  as  long  as  he  does  not  love 
her. 

"Ah  I  what  a  cynic  you  are  1  "  cried  the  old  lady, 
pushing  back  her  chair,  and  nodding  to  Lady  Ruxton 
"  You  must  come  and  dine  with  me  soon  again.  You 
are  really  an  admirable  tonic,  much  better  than  what 
Sir  Andrew  prescribes  for  me.  You  mu  st  tell  me  what 
people  you  would  like  to  meet,  though.  I  want  it  to 
be  a  delightful  gathering." 

"I  like  men  who  have  a  future,  and  women  who 
have  a  past,"  he  answered.  "  Or  do  you  think  that 
would  make  It  a  petticoat  party  ?  " 

..  r  \J^^  *°'"  ^^^  ^^^^'  laughing,  as  she  stood  up. 

A  thousand  pardons,  my  dear  Lady  Ruxton,"  she 
added.  "  I  didn't  see  you  hadn't  finished  your 
cigarette."  ■" 

"Never  mind,  Lady  Narborough.  I  smoke  a 
great  deal  too  much.  I  am  going  to  limit  myself, 
for  the  future." 
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"Pray  don't,  Lady  Ruxton,"  said  Lord  Henry. 
"Moderation  is  a  fatal  thing.  Enough  Is  as  bad 
as  a  meal.    More  than  enough  Is  as  good  as  a  feast." 

Lady  Ruxton  glanced  at  him  curiously.  "  You 
must  come  and  explain  that  to  me  som'-.  afternoon, 
Lord  Henry.  It  sounds  a  fascinating  theory,"  she 
murmured,  as  she  swept  out  of  the  room. 

"  Now,  mind  you  don't  stay  too  long  over  your 
politics  and  scandal,"  cried  Lady  Narborough  from 
the  door.  "  If  you  do,  we  are  sure  to  squabble  up- 
stairs." 

The  men  laughed,  and  Mr.  Chapman  got  up  solemnly 
from  the  foot  of  the  table  and  came  up  to  the  top. 
Dorian  Gray  changed  his  seat,  and  went  and  sat  by 
Lord  Henry.  Mr.  Chapman  began  to  talk  In  a  loud 
voice  about  the  situation  In  the  House  of  Commons. 
He  guffawed  at  his  adversaries.  The  word  doctrinaire 
— word  full  of  terror  to  the  British  mind — reappeared 
from  time  to  time  between  his  explosions.  An 
alliterative  prefix  served  as  an  ornament  of  oratory, 
'le  hoisted  the  Union  Jack  on  the  pinnacles  of 
Thought.  The  Inherited  stupidity  of  the  race— sound 
English  common  sense  he  jovially  termed  It — was 
shown  to  be  the  proper  bulwark  for  Society. 

A  smile  curved  Lord  Henry's  lips,  and  he  turned 
round  and  looked  at  Dorian. 

"  Are  you  better,  my  dear  fellow  ?  "  he  asked. 
"  You  seemed  rather  out  of  sorts  at  dinner." 

"  I  am  quite  well,  Harry.  I  am  tired.  That 
Is  all." 

"  You  were  charming  last  night.  The  little  Duchess 
Is  quite  devoted  to  you.  She  tells  me  she  Is  going 
down  to  Selby." 

"  She  has  promised  to  come  on  the  twentieth." 

"  Is  Monmouth  to  be  there  too  7  " 

"  Oh,  yes,  Harry." 

"  He  bores  me  dreadfully,  almost  as  much  as  he 
bores  her.  She  is  very  clever,  too  clever  for  a 
woman.  She  lacks  the  Indennable  charm  of  weakness. 
It  Is  the  feet  of  clay  that  makes  the  gold  of  the  Image 
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leet  of  day.     White  porcelain  feet.  If  vou  like      ThPv 

SXv''u'h^rH^''  '^%f"''  ^"'»  «hat  "re  does'^no^ 

"hL  nn«\     "t-    v,^'"*  ^^''  "«'*   experiences." 

How  long  has  she  been  married  ?  "  aslccd  Dorian 

An  etermty   she  tells  me.     I  believe,   acco?dina 

M«n^    P.l"'*8*'  "  '*  ^'">  y^ars,  but  ten  years  wi"h 

Monmouth  must  have  been  like  eternity    with  Ome 

thrown  in.     \Vho  else  is  coming  ?  •■       "^^'  *""  """^ 

„..,"i,°^;  the  Willoughbys,  Lord  Rugby  and  his  wife 

ask?dS  g';:S"'^°"^""''  ^'•^  "-'^  -'•     ^  ^-e 

"  1  like  him,"  said  Lord  Henry.     "  A  creat  manv 

people  don't,  but  I  llnd  him  charming:  ^e  aTones 

Zr,^"^^^  occasionally   somewhat  over-dressed    bv 

moSfmTy'^l."'"'"^'^'^  over-educated.    He  ifaVe'r^ 

HP  mo^^K*  h°'^  "  ^^  ^"'  *>«  able  to  come,  Harry 
■•a/^^^I"}"  «°  '°  *'°n'<=  Carlo  with  his  father^^' 
onH  tr  1  u-^*  ^  nuisance  people's  people  are  1  'Trv 
and  make  him  come.  By  Uie  wav,  DorianT  you  rZ 
u^»?7./"'y  1^^^  "'g'^t.  You  left  before  eleven 
\VhaJ^did  you  do  afterwards  ?     Did  you  go  stJaTghi 

'•  So^nJl^-^uLtl^^r,  ^"'•j;'«11y.  and  frowned. 
tUi;nead^ree/'  '^"*  ^'  ""''•     '  ''"'  "°*  ^et  home 

I'  Did  you  pn  to  the  club  ?  " 
I   H^y^*'"  ^*  answered.     Then  he  bit  his  Up.     "  No 

wafked  alTn^ft"  '?"^  \  '^"'"'^  8°  to  thfclub.  i 
warned  about.  1  forget  what  I  did.  .  .  .  How  In- 
quisitive you  are,  Harry  1  You  always  wai^  to 
know  what  one  has  been  doing.  I  aTwavs  wan  lo 
forget  what  I  have  been  doing  I  came  In  at  half 
K^^'/r-  ",y°"  ^^'^  to  know  tie  e^act  t?me      f 

to  fe  mer  '^u''-'''^  "\'>°'"^'  ««<*  my  Servant  had 
^r^fu  K?-  .  "  y°"  ^^«t  any  corroboraUve  evidence 
on  the  subject  you  can  ask  him."  evmence 

t.^ifl^  "»'*?'  shrugged  his  shoulders.  "My  dear 
feUow.  as  U  I  cared  I    Let  us  go  up  to  the  drawing! 
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room.  No  sherry,  thank  you,  Mr.  Chapman.  Some- 
thing has  happened  to  you,  Dcrlan.  Tell  me  what  It 
Is.     You  are  not  yourself  to-night." 

"  Don't  mind  me,  Harry.  I  am  Irritable,  and  out 
ol  temper.  I  shall  come  round  and  see  you  to-morrow 
or  next  day.  Make  my  excuses  to  Lady  Narborough. 
I  shan't  go  upstairs.     I  shall  go  home.     I  must  go 

home."  ,    ,.  „  » 

"  All  right,  Dorian.  I  daresay  I  shall  see  you  to- 
morrow at  tea-time.    The  Duchess  Is  coming." 

"  I  will  try  to  be  there,  Harry,"  he  said,  lec^vlng 
the  room.  As  he  drove  back  to  his  own  house  he 
was  conscious  that  the  sense  of  terror  he  thought 
he  had  strangled  had  come  back  to  him.  Lord 
Henry's  casual  questioning  had  made  him  lose  his 
nerves  for  the  moment,  and  he  wanted  his  nerve  still. 
Things  that  were  dangerous  had  to  be  destroyed.  He 
winced.     He  hated  the  Idea  of  even  touching  them. 

Yet  It  had  to  be  done.  He  realised  that,  and  when 
he  had  locked  the  door  of  his  library,  he  opened  the 
secret  press  Into  which  he  had  thrust  Basil  Hallward's 
coat  and  bag.  A  huge  fire  was  blazing.  He  piled 
another  log  on  It.  The  smell  of  the  singeing  clothes 
and  burning  leather  was  horrible.  It  took  him 
three-quarters  of  an  hour  to  consume  everything.  At 
the  end  he  felt  faint  and  sick,  and  having  lit  some 
Algerian  pastilles  in  a  pierced  copper  brazier,  he  bathed 
his  hands  and  forehead  with  a  cool  i  lusk-scented 
vinegar.  .  , 

Suddenly  he  started.  His  eyes  grew  strangely 
bright,  and  he  gnawed  nervously  at  his  under-lip. 
Between  two  of  the  windows  stood  a  large  Florentine 
cabinet,  made  out  of  ebony,  and  Inlaid  with  ivory 
and  blue  lapis.  He  watched  it  as  though  it  were  a 
thing  that  could  fascinate  and  make  afraid,  as  though 
It  held  something  that  he  longed  for  and  yet  almost 
loathed.  His  breath  quickened.  A  mad  craving 
came  over  him.  He  lit  a  cigarette  and  then  threw  It 
away.  His  eyelids  drooped  till  the  long  fringed  lashes 
almost  touched  his  cheek.    But  he  stlU  watched  the 
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hf  i«H  V/*  .'"f*  ^^  8°'  "P  ''•""  ">e  »<"a  on  which 

I.^L    '^'".'',^^^"'  ^"**  tJie  s'lken  cords  huno  iWth 

.m!^o.;f^'"^i:^e'°;;ron%7rfr'  Cn^  r"r 

w"f  i'*''  atmosp^here  o?  the'room ' waf  e"  bTv* 
It  w«  f*""""!;  """.'"'  "P'  ""•J  Blanced  at  the  cTock 
li  Z^  u^^J^^y  minutes  to  twelve.     He  put  the  box 

As  midnight  was  striking  bronze  blows  imnn  fi.. 

a  mumer  wrapped  round  his  throat,  crept  quietly  oS 
of  the  house,     in  Bond  Strppt  h»  f„„„^  »  u  ^ 

Ja-  K --  .H^a-nrn^.lo-r 

he  mutrerTd.*"""  '^'^  '*''^''-     "  "  '^  '"^  '"  '-  -ne." 

.Krii^.f*  '*  ^  sovereign  for  you,"  said  Dorian.    "  You 
«hall  have  another  If  you  drive  fast." 

All  right  sir,"  answcrod  the  man,  "  vou  wlU  be 
t.^r.H'hf".,'"'"''"  "•"*  "^t"  "Is  fare  had  got  In  hi 
to™lve?.    '"'"''  '""'"*•  «""*  '^™^«  rapIdl/towarSs 


CHAPTER   XVI 


A  COLD  rain  began  to  fall,  and  the  blurred  street- 
lamps  looJcd  Rhastly  In  th3  dripping  mist.  The 
public-houses  were  just  closlni^,  and  dim  men  and 
women  were  clustering  In  broKen  groups  round  their 
doors.  From  some  of  the  bars  came  the  sound  of  hor- 
rible laughter.  In  others,  drunkards  brawled  and 
screamed. 

Lying  back  In  the  hansom,  with  his  hat  pulled 
over  his  forehead,  Dorian  Gray  watched  with  listless 
eyes  the  sordid  shame  of  the  great  city,  and  now 
and  then  he  repeated  to  himself  the  words  that  Lord 
Henry  had  said  to  him  on  the  first  day  they  had  met, 
"  To  cure  the  soul  by  means  of  the  senses,  and  the 
senses  by  means  of  the  soul."  Yes,  that  was  the 
secret.  He  had  oiten  tried  it,  and  would  try  It  again 
now.  There  were  oplum-dens,  where  one  could  buy 
oblivion,  dens  of  horror  where  the  memory  of  old  sins 
could  be  destroyed  by  the  madness  of  sins  that  were 
new. 

The  moon  hung  low  In  the  sky  like  a  yellow  skull. 
From  time  to  time  a  huge  misshapen  cloud  stretched 
a  long  arm  across  and  hid  It.  The  gas-lamps  grew 
fewer,  and  the  streets  more  narrow  and  gloomy.  Once 
the  man  lost  his  way,  and  had  to  drive  back  half  a 
mile.  A  steam  rose  from  the  horse  as  It  splashed  up 
the  puddles.  The  side-windows  of  the  hansom  were 
clogged  with  a  grey-llannel  mist. 

"  To  cure  the  soul  by  means  of  the  senses,  and  the 
senses  b--  means  of  the  soul  1  "     How  the  words  rang 
In  his  eLsl     His  soul,  certainly,  was  sick  to  death. 
204 
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hTf  W*'!?*'.*''**  ^''^  *•""*«'»  could  cure  It  7     Inno-cnt 

Ali,f  '  *''^*  '"."*  *"*  "°  atonement ;    but  thouch 

thin«  ^^.^*  *"  determined  to  forget,  to  stamp  the 
IhLf^oH*'  1°  '™'*'  "  «'  ""^  would  c^ush  the  add« 
that  had  s  ung  one.     indeed,  what  right  had  Basil 

M^Ti  "5°"'"  "* '"'"  "*  "^  ""I '"'"''  f  ^Vho  had  made 
him  a  judge  over  others  7    He  had  said  thlnRs  that 
were  dreadful,  horrible,  not  to  be  endured      ^ 
On  and  on  plodded  the  hpnsom,  going  slower    It 

and  called  to  tBe  man  to  drive  faster.  The  hldcoii 
h?,'^Z  '"'  V^T  ^'«''"  *«»  8""'*  «'  "im.  His  hroa? 
together.     He  struck     t  the  horse  m.idiv  with  hi. 

laughed  In  answer,  and  che  man  was  silent. 
11 J  .u  ^?y   seemed   Interminable,   and    the   street. 
Mke  the  black  web  of  some  sprawling  spider,  ^^e 
monotony    became    unbearable,    and.  as    the    mist 
thickened,  he  felt  afraid. 

»J*lf1.*''^5^  P"*^*^  ^y  '°"ely  brickfields.  The  foB 
was  lighter  here,  and  he  could  sts  the  strange  bottle? 

aT^^'^1^  JT'"*  ^i'""  °^«ng«  '^"-'ike  tongues  of  Are 
A  dog  barked  as  they  went  by.  and  far  away  In  the 
darkness  some  wandering  sea-gull  screamed  Th» 
taTo  rganop.^'  '"  '  "•*•  '•''"  ^^^-«"'  -'^'  -«i  •'rlUe 

flo^!,*!r„!°'"'  "r*  *''*y  '*"  *•>«  «='ay  road,  and  rattled 
again  over  rough-paven  streets.    Most  of  the  windows 

nihLeM.^H  ^^S^T  ^"'^  '''^"  '«"tastlc  shadows  were 
silhouetted  against  some  lamp-lit  blind.     He  watehKrt 

one"?f«  »°)i''y-.  "^^y  ""'^^''  like  monstrous  m« 

h^^    V  H*^  ,?^*^*'  B"*"""" '"'«  "ve  things.     He  hat"d 

them.    A  dull  rage  was  In  his  heart.    As  they  turned 

ODerdoor''°Tt  ^'"'^  ^''""'thlng  at  themVo Tan 
ahnnt  o  h'  ^-^  }^°  ?*"  ''^"  «""  the  hansom  for 
i.?"!  *  hu."^''e<^  yards.    The  driver 


with  his  whip. 


beat  at  them 
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It  is  (aid  that  passion  makes  one  think  In  a  circle. 
Certainly  with  hideous  Iteration  the  bitten  lips  of 
Dorian  Gray  shaped  and  reshaped  those  subtle  words 
that  dealt  with  soul  and  sense,  till  he  had  found  in 
them  the  full  expression,  as  It  were,  of  his  mood,  and 
Justified,  by  Intellectual  approval,  passions  that 
witliout  such  Justification  would  still  have  dominated 
his  temper.  From  ceil  to  cell  of  his  brpin  crept  the 
one  thought ;  and  the  wild  desire  to  live,  most  terrible 
of  all  man's  appetites,  quickened  Into  force  each 
trembling  nerve  and  fibre.  Ugliness  that  had  once 
been  hateful  to  him  because  it  made  things  real,  be- 
came dear  to  him  now  for  that  very  reason.  Ugliness 
was  the  one  reality.  The  coarse  brawl,  the  loathsome 
den,  the  crude  violence  of  disordered  life,  the  very  vile- 
ness  of  thief  and  outcast,  were  more  vivid,  In  their 
intense  actuality  of  Impression,  than  all  the  gracious 
shapes  of  Art,  the  dreamy  shadows  of  Song.  They 
were  what  he  needed  for  forgetfulness.  In  three  days 
he  would  be  free. 

Suddenly  the  man  drew  up  with  a  jerk  at  the  top 
of  a  dark  lane.  Over  the  low  roofs  and  jagged  chimney 
stacks  of  the  houses  rose  the  black  masts  of  ships. 
AVrtaths  of  white  mist  clung  like  giiostly  .ails  to  the 
yards. 

"  Somewhere  about  here,  sir,  ain't  It  ?  "  he  asked 
huskily  through  the  trap. 

Dorian  started,  and  peered  round.  "  This  will 
do,"  he  answered,  and,  having  got  out  hastily,  and 
given  the  driver  the  extra  fare  I.o  had  promised  him, 
he  walked  quickly  In  the  direction  of  the  quay.  Here 
and  there  a  lantern  gleamed  a*  the  stem  of  some  huge 
merchantman.  The  light  shook  and  splintered  in  the 
puddles.  A  red  glare  came  from  an  outward-bound 
steamer  that  was  coaling.  The  slimy  pavement 
looked  like  a  wet  mackintosh. 

He  hurried  on  towards  the  left,  glancing  back  now 
and  then  to  see  If  he  was  being  followed.  In  ^bout 
seven  or  eight  minutes  he  reached  a  small  shabby 
house,  that  was  wedged  In  between  two  gaunt  factories. 
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In  one  of  the  top-windows  stood  « lamp.  I  ic  stonn..! 
and  Rave  a  peculiar  knock.  ^  "oppeU, 

After  a  little  time  he  hearH  iton<  in  4k. 

SSfetlV'^S^dt  '•«'"8^"'-k'ed•.Xc"  do^^''oTn«ed• 
quietly,  and  he  went  in  without  savlnn  n  word  t„  .h„ 
squat  misshapen  ngure  that  nattoned  UseU  In  o  ho 
shadow  as  he  passed.  At  the  end  .f  the  hi  ?,«„„„ 
tattered  green  curtain  that  sway,  m  and  shook  In  fh- 

ranged  round  the  walls.  Greasy  reflectors  of  r'ilZd 
tin  backed  them,  making  quivering  discs  of  licht 
tr^mni  H  k"*"  '=°r'"'"'^  *"'•  ochre-coloured  °nM 
dark  rini  oV'snirM."""""  '"i"  '"""•  ""^  stuine  wllh 
ing  Dy  a  little  charcoal  stove  playina  with  hnn„ 
Z?f!"\  "",*'   "'°*-"8   their   whlte^Ueth    as    tlZ 

?Sai^CtpSJ^^!!it^n^;i-£l 
»r  u-.ro^  =n£S 

n,^*  1**^.*"^  »"'  ^^^  '"O'n  there  was  a  little  stair- 
case   leading  to  a  darkened  chamber     As  Dor^a,^ 

fnrov"e^r  alanT^'liir,'"''  ^f""*  hair,  who  was  bend: 
at  h?m  onJ  ^'^"!''/'"8  *  '°"8  thin  pipe,  looked  ud 
at  him,  and  nodded  in  a  hesitating  manner  ^ 

„  You  here.  Adrian  ?  "  muttered  Dor"an 

"  No^'/fM^'*  'i"""*^  '  ""  '  "  "«  answered  JlsUessly 
None  of  the  chaps  wlU  speak  to  me  now  "  """y* 
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"  I  thought  you  had  left  England." 
"Darlington  li  not  going  to  do  anythhig.  My 
brother  paid  the  bill  at  last.  George  doesn't  tpeak 
to  me  either,  ...  I  don't  care,"  he  added,  with 
•  sigh.  "  As  long  as  one  has  this  stuff,  one  doesn't 
want  friends.  I  think  I  have  had  too  many  friends." 
Dorian  winced,  and  looked  round  at  the  grotesqv  > 
things  that  lay  In  f  -h  fantastic  postures  on  the 
ragged  mattresses.  .  twisted  limbs,  the  gaping 
mouths,  the  sUrlng  lustreless  eyes,  fascinated  him. 
He  knew  In  what  strange  heavens  they  were  suJIer- 
Ing,  and  what  duU  heUs  \.ere  teaching  them  the 
•ecret  of  some  new  joy.  They  were  better  ofl  than 
he  was.  He  was  prisoned  In  thought.  Memory. 
like  a  horrible  malady,  was  eating  his  soul  away. 
From  time  to  time  he  seemed  to  see  the  eyes  of  Basil 
Hallward  looking  at  him.  \et  he  felt  he  could  not 
•tay.  The  presence  of  Adrian  Singleton  troubled 
him.  He  wanted  to  be  where  no  one  would  know  who 
be  was.     He  wanted  to  escape  from  himself. 

"  I  am  going  on  to  the  other  place,"  he  said,  after 
a  pause. 
"  On  the  wharf  7  " 
"  Yes." 

"That  mad-cat  is  sure  to  be  there.  They  won't 
have  her  in  this  place  now." 

Dorian  slirugged  his  shoulders.    "  I  am  sick  of 
women  who  love  one.    Women  who  hate  one  arc 
much  more  lnteres».lng.    Besides,  the  stuH  is  better." 
"  Much  the  same." 

"I  like  it  better.  Come  and  have  somethlna  to 
drink.     I  must  have  something." 

"  I  don't  want  anything,"  murmured  the  youna 
man.  * 

"  Never  mind." 

Adrian  Si.igleton  rose  up  wearily,  and  followed 
Dorian  to  the  bar.  A  half-caste,  in  a  ragged  turban 
and  a  shabby  ulster,  grinned  a  hideous  greeting  as 
he  thrust  a  bottle  of  brandy  and  two  tumblers  in  front 
of  them.    The  women  sidled  up,  and  began  to  chatter. 
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WoV^r  ^•A^ran-S.Sn""'  "'«•  --""- 
A  crooked  inille,  like  a  Malay  crease  writhed  iirr«.. 

MSl'J'.KL^eS  *'""-•  "  '"'^^^"'''y  ^^'^^ 

wanu  ^Money^     Her^'^^Tton't  ^^V  tV?S 

.„  J?"  "''  "P"'"'"'  ""*'»«'•  'Of  »  moment  In  the  woman'. 

ul^ed  '^i^-.T"  "'.'•'["•■i""'.  «nd  'eft  them  duU  and 
glazed.    She  tossed  her  head,  and  ruked  the  coins 

:at'ctdTe"/:i;.rsir''^  ""«'"• ""  '»^''-'- 

o.™V  *  ""  "*V>"  «'«'«•''  Adrian  SInfileton.     "  I  don't 
£^U\'°r'"'^''-     '"^'"  '^""  •'  """"«  '  ^  «-  JuUe 

you  v^'^UKlTnl^X!!  p^^Hsr '  ''"^''"'*  -"■' 

'  Perhaps." 

"  Good-night,  then.' 

■Good-night,"  answered  the  younc  man  nn«>in. 
S^nyjcUhTeJ:  '"''  "'"'"^  '''  P-hcd^rth^wTtf  f 

Dorian  walked  to  the  door  with  a  look  of  pain  In 
u  ff^^K-  /*.*"=  <'"'*^  tJ'e  curtain  aside  a  hideous 
laugh   broke  fro,,,   the  painted   lips  of  the  woman 

baraatal  "'Vh"«  II?  """"f  .   "  ^'"^^  8oes"the~' 
•■^r nri      ''^  h  ccoughed,  in  a  hoarse  voice. 

Lurse  you  J     he  answered,  "  don't  call  me  that  " 
She  snapped   her  fingers.    "  Prince   ClU?mlnoU 

what  you  like  to  be  calle'd.  ain't  It  7  "  she'^;:ilT<i"5te? 

anl*!"  ^'■2'"?;j''"°'"  ''«P'  to  his  feet  as  she  spoke 

nf^K°l'"n  T'"'y  "''""^-    ■1"'"=  s°"nd  of  the  shutting' 

ta  iu'rsuu    *"""  ''"  ""  '»'''  *'^-     "«  '"Shed  out  a""i? 

Dorian  Gray  hurried  along  the  quay  throuch  the 

b^'^l'^  '^^-     "''  n'^ting  with  AdrVnSeton 
had  strangely  moved  him,  and  be  wondered  II  the 
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ruin  of  that  young  life  was  really  to  be  laid  at  his 
door,  as  Basil  Hallward  had  said  to  him  with  such 
Infamy  of  Insult.  He  bit  his  lip.  and  for  a  few  seconds 
his  eyes  grew  sad.  Yet,  after  all,  'vhat  did  It  matter 
to  him  ?  One's  days  were  too  brief  to  take  the  burden 
of  another's  errors  on  one's  shoulders.  Each  man 
lived  his  own  life,  and  paid  his  own  price  for  living  It 
The  only  pity  was  one  had  to  pay  so  often  for  a  single 
fault.  One  had  to  pay  over  and  over  again.  Indeed. 
In  her  dealings  with  man  Destiny  never  closed  her 
accounts. 

There  are  moments,  psychologists  tell  us,  when 
the  passion  for  sin,  or  for  what  the  world  calls  sin 
so  dominates  a  nature,  that  every  fibre  of  the  body' 
as  every  cell  of  th<^  brain,  seems  to  be  Instinct  wltlj 
fearful  Impulses.  Men  and  women  at  such  moments 
lose  the  freedom  of  their  will.  They  move  to  their 
terrible  end  as  automatons  move.  Choice  Is  taken 
from  them,  and  conscience  Is  either  killed,  or.  If  It 
lives  at  all,  lives  but  to  give  rebellion  its  fascination, 
and  disobedience  Its  charm.  For  all  sins,  as  theo- 
logians weary  not  of  reminding  us,  are  sins  of  dis- 
obedience. When  that  high  spirit,  that  morning-star 
of  evil,  feU  from  heaven.  It  was  as  a  rebel  that  he 
fell. 

Callous,  concentrated  on  evil,  with  stained  mind, 
and  soul  hungry  for  rebellion,  Dorian  Gray  hastened 
on,  quickening  his  step  as  he  went,  but  as  he  darted 
aside  into  a  dim  archway,  that  had  served  him  often 
as  a  short  cut  to  the  ill-famed  place  where  he  was 
going,  he  felt  himself  suddenly  seized  from  behind,  and 
before  he  had  time  to  defend  himself  he  was  thrust 
back  against  the  wall,  with  a  brutal  hand  round  his 
throat. 

He  struggled  madly  for  life,  and  by  a  terrible  effort 
wrenched  the  tightening  fingers  away.  In  a  second 
he  heard  the  click  of  a  revolver,  and  saw  the  gleam 
of  a  polished  barrel  pointing  straight  at  his  head,  and 
the  dusky  form  of  a  short  thick-set  man  facing  him. 

"  What  do  you  want  ?  "  he  gasped. 
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"  Keep  quiet,"  said  the  man.  "  If  you  stir,  I 
shoot  you." 

"  You  are  mad.  What  have  I  done  to  you  7  " 
"  You  wrecked  the  life  of  Sibyl  Vane,"  was  the 
answer,  "  and  Siljyl  Vane  was  my  sister.  She  killed 
herself.  I  know  it.  Her  death  Is  at  your  door. 
I  swore  I  would  kill  you  In  return.  For  ye.irs  I  have 
sought  you.  I  had  no  clue,  no  trace.  The  two  people 
who  could  have  described  you  were  dead.  I  knew 
nothing  of  you  but  the  pet  name  she  used  to  call  you. 
I  heard  It  to-nlpht  by  chance.  Make  your  peace  with 
God,  for  to-night  you  are  going  to  die." 

Dorian  Gray  grew  sick  witli  fear.  "  I  never  knew 
her,"  he  stammered.  "  I  never  heard  of  her.  You 
are  mad." 

"  You  had  better  confess  your  sin,  for  as  sure  as 
I  am  James  Vane,  you  are  going  to  die."  There 
was  a  horrible  moment.  Dorian  did  not  know  what 
to  say  or  do.  "  Down  on  your  knees  1  "  growled  the 
man.  "  I  give  you  one  minute  to  make  your  peace — 
no  more.  I  go  on  board  to-night  for  India,  and  I  must 
do  my  job  first.     One  minute.     That's  all." 

Dorian's  arms  fell  to  his  side.    Paralysed  with 
terror,  he  did  not  know  what  to  do.     Suddenly  a 
wild  hope  flashed  across  his  brain.    "  Stop,"  he  cried 
"  How  long  ago  Is  It  since  your  sister  died  ?    Quick, 
tell  me  1  " 

"  Eighteen  years,"  said  the  man.  "  WTiy  do  you 
ask  nie?     What  do  years  matter?" 

"  Eighteen  years,"  laughed  Dorian  Gray,  with 
a  touch  of  triumph  In  his  voice.  "  Eighteen  years  I 
Set  me  under  the  lamp  and  look  at  my  face  I  " 

James  Vane  hesitated  for  a  moment,  not  under- 
standing what  was  meant.  Then  he  seized  Dorian 
Gray  and  dragged  him  from  the  archway. 

Dim  and  wavering  as  was  the  wind-blown  light, 
yet  It  served  to  show  him  the  hideous  error,  as  It 
seemed.  Into  which  he  had  fallen,  for  the  face  of 
the  man  he  had  sought  to  kill  had  all  the  bloom  of 
boyhood,  all  the  unstained  purity  of  youth.    He 
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leemed  little  more  than  a  lad  of  twentv  «nmm.... 

be^n'^vhe^theV'h'^S  '"deed  at  aluKfs  listThTd 
»,.     K  ,     "*!?  '•'"*  P**"**^  s"  many  years  aso      It 

dTst^o°y^th"e^}^re^'  '""'^  "^*  ""^  ^'^ ' --  - '«  »>«" 

He  loosened  his  hold  and  reeled  back      "  Mv  r^A  i 

my  God  1  "  he  cried.  "  and  I  wouldtave  m^rd^°red 

h.H.'"''^".^'"*^.'''"*^  "  '°"8  breath.  "You  have 
been  on  the  brink  of  commfttinR  a  terrible  crime 

5ou?oVn  haTds".?  *°  ^°"  "°*  ^°  ^^"^  -"^-ce  Inf* 

^JiS'"""^.'^*,™*'  s'""'"  muttered  James  Vane,  "i 
was  deceived.  A  chance  word  I  heard  In  that  damned 
den  set  me  on  the  wrong  track."  "dmnea 

oJlJ""  ^^^  ''*"^'"  8°  home,  and  put  that  pistol 
away,  or  you  may  get  Into  trouble,"  said  Dorian 
turning  on  his  heel,  and  going  slowly  down  the  street* 
H.Zff  ^"""Kt, ''^°.°'*   °"   the  pavement   In   hoJroJ- 
whUra  M''"i.''"u"^.""°'"  '^"^'^  t°  '"Ot-     After  a  mSe 
while  a  black  shadow  that  had  been  creeping  alone 
the  dripping  wall,  moved  out  Into  the  light  and 
TZJTJ°  him  with  stealthy  footsteps.     He  ?elt 
,t=.r?^T  ^'''  ""  *""  ^™  «'»<!  looked  round  with  a 
Slng^atThl  Z.  "'  *••'  "°'"^"    -'•^    ^^  "h'een' 
"Why  didn't  you   kill  him  7 "   she  hissed   out 
putting   her  haggard   face  quite  close   to   his     "I 
J^rrT  1""^  r'*'"" 'o"°^'"«  him  when  you  rushed  out 
from   Daly's.     You  fool  1     You   should   have  klUed 

bid.""  '  '"*"  °'  ""'"'y'  «"'*  he's  as  bad  as 

"  He 's  not  the  man  I  am  looking  for,"  he  answerpd 
"and  I  want  no  man's  money,     i  wait  a  man^s  iff^ 

V^t'T  H^TJ""  '  ^«"*  "•"»*  he  nearly  f™rty  now 
This  one  Is  Uttle  more  than  a  boy.  ThaiJc  God  i 
have  not  got  his  blood  upon  my  hands'"  '  * 

ifte  woman  gave  a  bitter  laugh.     "  Little  mnT» 
than  a  boy  I  "  she  sneered.    "  wly.  mal;:  Vt^s  n^gh 
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on  eighteen  years  since  Prince  Charming  made  me 
what  I  am. 

"  You  lie  1  "  cried  James  Vane. 

She  raised  her  hand  up  to  heaven.  "  Before  God 
I  am  telling  the  truth,"  she  cried. 

"  Before  God  ?  " 

"  Strike  me  dumb  It  It  ain't  so.     He  Is  the  worst 

""i?.  .1^  ^""^f^  •'"*'•  "^^y  say  •"•«  has  sold  him- 
self to  the  devil  for  a  pretty  face.  It's  nigh  on  eighteen 
years  since  I  met  hfm.  He  hasn't  changed  much 
since  then.     I  have  though,"  she  ad.ed,  with  a  sickly 

"  You  swear  this  ?  " 

"  I  swear  It,"  came  In  hoarse  echo  from  her  flat 
"u.  "j  „^"*  •^""'^  8lve  me  away  to  him,"  she 
whined  ;  I  am  afraid  of  him.  Let  me  have  some 
money  for  my  night's  lodging." 

He  broke  from  her  with  an  oath,  and  rushed  to  the 
comer  of  the  street,  but  Dorian  Gray  had  dis- 
appeared. When  he  looked  back,  the  woman  had 
vanished  also. 


CHAPTER  XVII 

A  WEEK  later  Dorian  Gray  was  sitting  In  the  con- 
servatory at  Selby  Royal  talking  to  the  pretty 
Duchess  of  Monmouth,  who  with  her  husband,  a 
jaded-looking  man  of  sixty,  was  amongst  his  guests. 
It  was  tea-time,  and  the  mellow  light  of  the  huge 
lace-covered  lamp  that  stood  on  the  table  lit  up  the 
delicate  china  and  hammered  silver  of  the  service 
at  which  the    Duchess    was   presiding.    Her  white 

full  red  hps  were  smilmg  at  something  that  Dorian 
had  whispered  to  her.  Lord  Henry  was  lying  back 
In  a  silk-draped  wicker  chair  looking  at  them  On  a 
peach-coloured  divan  sat  Lady  Narborough  pretend- 

nr*.,i?.an  hf  «*°*K''f  P^i""}  description  of  the  last 
Brazilian  beetle  that  he  had  added  to  his  collection. 
Three  young  men  In  elaborate  smoklng-sults  were 
handing  tea-cakes  to  some  of  the  women.  The  house- 
party  consisted  of  twelve  people,  and  there  were  more 
expected  to  arrive  on  the  next  day. 

"What  are  you  two  talking  about?"  said  Lr.M 
Henry,  strolling  over  to  the  table,  and  putting  lus 
cup   down.        I  hope   Dorian  has  told  you   about 

U^ad'eWund"a."^'"="'"^  ''^"^^'^'"S-   "^'^^y^-     " 

.".^"}  I  '^°"'*  '^^"*  *°  ''«  rechrlstened,  Harry." 
rejoined  the  Duchess,  looking  up  at  him  with  her 
wonderful  eyes.  "  I  am  quite  satisfied  wlvh  my 
own  name,  and  I  am  sure  Mr.  Gray  should  be  satisfied 
with  his. 

"  My  dear  Gladys,  I  would  not  alter  either  name 
iU 
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for  the  world.  They  are  both  perfect.  I  was  thinking 
chleny  of  nowers.  Yesterday  I  cut  an  orchid,  for  my 
buttonhole.  It  was  a  marvellous  spotted  thing,  as 
effective  as  the  seven  deadly  sins.  In  a  thoughtless 
moment  I  asked  one  of  the  gardeners  what  It  was  called. 
He  told  me  It  was  a  fine  specimen  of  Robinsoniana, 
or  something  dreadful  of  that  kind.  It  Is  a  sad 
truth,  but  we  have  lost  the  faculty  of  giving  lovely 
names  to  things.  Names  are  everything.  I  never 
quarrel  with  actions.  My  one  quarrel  Is  with  words. 
That  Is  the  reason  I  hate  vulgar  realism  in  literature. 
The  man  who  could  cr"  a  spade  a  spade  should  be 
compelled  to  use  one.     it  Is  the  only  thing  he  is  fit 

"  Then  what  should  we  call  you,  Harry  7  "  she 
asked. 

2  His  name  Is  Prince  Paradox,"  said  Dorian. 

"  I  recognise  him  in  a  flash,"  exclaimed  the  Duchess. 

"  I  won't  hear  of  It,"  laughed  Lord  Henry,  sinking 
Into  a  chair.  "  From  a  label  there  is  no  escape  I 
I  refuse  the  title." 

"  Royalties  may  not  abdicate,"  fell  as  a  wamlns 
from  pretty  lips. 

'■  You  wish  me  to  defend  my  throne,  then  7  " 

"  Yes." 

"  I  give  the  truths  of  to-morrow." 

"  I  prefer  the  mistakes  of  to-day,"  she  answered. 

"  You  disarm  me,  Gladys,"  he  cried,  catching  the 
wilfulness  of  her  mood. 

"  Of  your  shield,  Harry  :   not  of  your  spear." 

"  I  never  tilt  against  Beauty,"  he  said,  with  a  wave 
of  his  hand. 

"That  is  your  error,  Harry,  believe  me.  You 
value  beauty  far  too  much." 

"  How  can  you  say  that  7  I  admit  that  I  think 
that  It  Is  better  to  be  beautiful  than  to  be  good. 
But  on  the  other  hand  no  one  is  more  ready  than  I  am 
to  acknowledge  that  It  Is  better  to  be  good  than  to 
be  ugly." 

"  Ugliness  Is  one  of  the  seven  deadly  sins,  then  7  " 


Our  countrymen  never 
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rbout'fheSTr'"'^'*'  '^^'='"""  ''  y°-  -"«"« 
"Ugliness   Is   one   of   the   seven   deadly   virtues 

them''*-Be'er"th?R.hr''  ?.^'  ""*'  not'^mdeS 
inem.  Beer,  the  Bible,  and  the  se\en  deadly  virtues 
have  made  our  England  what  she  Is."        ^ 

••  I  nV?"  U  "''^  ^'°'""  *"'""''^'  th^"  '  "  she  asked. 

"  1^**,?°°  "^y  censure  It  the  better." 

on  ItV-^heTquYrld.'^'  '^^  *'^  ^"''"='  °'  E"«»P« 
"  What  do  they  say  ol  us  ?  " 

opene?a'sh^op.''"'  ^""^  "'"'«''"'^'*  "^  '2°«'«°'J  «»0 

"  Is  that  yours,  Harry  ?  " 

"  I  give  It  to  you." 

"  I  could  not  use  It.     It  Is  too  true.' 
You  need  not  be  afraid, 
recognise  a  description." 

"  They  are  practical." 

"They  are  more  cunning  than  practical.     When 

^ZZt''  "^  their  ledger,  they  balance  stupWity 
by  wealth,  and  vice  by  hypocrisy."  F'^'ty 

II  Still,  we  have  done  great  things." 
..  Sr**J^  ^'''"SS  have  been  Uirust  on  us,  Gladvs  " 

We  have  carried  their  burden  " 
'Only  as  far  as  the  Stock  Exchange." 

she  cried  ^^^  ^^^^^     "  '  '''"^'^   ^  ^'^  "<="•" 

'.'.  ][  f epi'esents  the  survival  of  the  pushing." 

It  has  development." 
"  Decay  fascinates  me  more." 

'  WTiat  of  Art  ?  "  she  asked. 

'  It  Is  a  malady." 
"  Love  ?  " 
"  An  Illusion." 
"  Religion  7  " 

"  The  fashionable  subsUtute  for  BeUef." 
_^  \  ou  are  a  sceptic." 
"  Never  I    Scepticism  Is  the  beginning  of  Faith." 
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"  What  arc  you  ?  " 
"  To  dcnne  Is  to  limit." 
"  Give  me  a  clue." 

labyrinth*"'  '""''■     ^*'"  '^""'^  '"**  ^°"'"  "'"^  '"  *''« 

;;You  bewilder  me.    Let  us  talk  of  someone  else." 

Our  host  Is  a  delightful  topic.     Years  ago  he  was 

christened  Prince  Charming."  ** 

'.'.  ^  ';?°1''  KmXnA  me  of  that."  cried  Dorian  Gray. 

Our  host  Is  rather  horrid  this  evening,"  answered 

the  Duchess,  colouring.    "  I  believe  he  thinks  that 

Monmouth  married  me  on  purely  sclentinc  principles 

as  the  best  specimen  he  could  Hnd  of  a  modem  butter- 

"  Well,  I  hope  he  won't  stick  pins  Into  vou. 
Duchess,"  laughed  Dorian.  ^     ' 

"Oh  1  my  maid  does  that  already,  Mr.  Gray,  when 
she  Is  annoyed  with  me."  ay,  wiicn 

Duche*"^ T"^^  ^°^^  ^^^  **'  annoyed  with  you  about, 

v„!!  ^Tt.^?^i,  *"?.'*  ^^^^^}  *'""8''  '^^•■-  Clray,  I  assure 
you.  Usually  because  I  come  In  at  ten  minutes  to 
nine  and  tell  her  that  I  must  be  dressed  by  half- 
past  eight."  ' 

"  How  unreasonable  of  her  I  You  should  give  her 
warning."  *»  "^ 

"  I  daren't,  Mr.  Gray.  Why,  she  Invents  hats  for 
me.  You  remember  the  one  I  wore  at  Ladv  Hil- 
stone  s  garden-party  ?  You  don't,  but  it  Is  nice  of 
you  to  pretend  that  you  do.  Well,  she  made  it  out 
of  nothing.  All  good  hats  are  made  out  of  nothinc  " 
T  r^^  ^"  Sood  reputations,  Gladys,"  Interrupted 
Lord  Henry.  Every  effect  that  one  produces  elves 
one  an  enemy.  To  be  popular  one  must  be  a  medio- 
crity. 

"  ^ot  with  women,"  said  the  Duchess,  shaking 
her  head  ;  and  women  rule  the  worid.  I  assure 
you  we  can  t  bear  mediocrities.  We  women,  as  some- 
one says,  love  with  our  ears,  Just  as  you  men  love  with 
your  eyes,  If  you  ever  love  at  all." 
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"  It  seems  to  me  that  we  never  do  anything  else." 
murmured  Dorian. 

»„J  ^'^ ',  ^'1®''^^**"  "*^*''  •■^^"y  'ove,  Mr.  Gray," 
answered  the  Duchess,  with  moclc  sadness. 

My  dear  Gladys  I  "  cried  Lord  Henry.  "  How 
S!1h  ^°"  .u.y  ^''^^  '  Romance  lives  by  repetition, 
and  repetition  converts  an  appetite  Into  an  art 
Besides,  each  time  that  one  loves  Is  the  only  time 
one  has  ever  loved.  DllTerence  of  object  does  not 
alter  singleness    of    passion.     It  merely   Intensifles 

iv  h}  f  ^  ^u^"  '"  "'^  ''"*  one  Sreat  experience 
at  best,  and  the  secret  of  life  Is  to  reproduce  that 
experience  as  often  as  possible." 

"  Even  when  one  has  been  wounded  by  It,  Harrv  7  " 
asked  the  Duchess,  after  a  pause.  ^ 

"  Especially  when  one  has  been  wounded  bv  It  " 
answered  Lord  Hcnrj-.  •' 

The  Duchess  turned  and  looked  at  Dorian  Grav 
with  a  curious  expression  In  her  eyes.    "  What  do 
you  say  to  that.  Mr.  Gray  7  "  she  inquired. 
hi«  h-i^H^H    '.i*^*^^  Z"'  ?  monient.    Then  he  threw 
Har?y.  Duchess/"     '*"*''"'•     "  '  ^*^y»  ""^''^  *"•> 

II  Even  when  he  Is  wrong  7  " 

"  Harry  Is  never  wrong.  Duchess." 

^  And  does  his  philosophy  make  you  happy  7  " 
wonf.  ^^"^  "^\*'"   searched    for    happiness     Who 
wants  happiness  7     I  have  searched  for  pleasure  " 
And  found  it,  Mr.  Gray  7  " 

"  Often.     Too  often." 

The  Duchess  sighed.    "  I  am  searching  for  peace," 

none  this  evening. 

n^lhV-  "1?*  .?**  yo"  some  orchids.  Duchess,"  tried 
°onserva?o?y  *"'  ''*'•  ^""^  ""^"""S  '*"*«  ^' 

T„'r7«  ^'■e  n'rting  disgracefully  with  him,"  said 
hi  ^"7  *"  his  cousin.  "  You  had  better  take 
care.    He  is  very  fascinating." 

"  If  he  were  not,  there  would  be  no  battle." 
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They  fought 


capture,"   she 


"  Greek  meets  Greek,  then  ?  " 

"  I  am  on  the  side  of  the  Trojans. 
for  a  woman." 

I'  They  were  defeated." 

"There   are    worse    things    than 
answered. 

"  You  gallop  with  a  loose  rein." 
Pace  gives  life,"  was  the  riposte. 

"  What'?^'"*  "  '"  ""^  '"*^^  to-night." 
"  That  a  burnt  rhlld  loves  the  fire  " 
;_  I  am  not  even  singed.    My  wings  are  untouched." 
^_  You  use  them  for  everything,  except  (light." 
Courage  has  passed  from  men  to  women.     It 
Is  a  new  experience  for  us." 
"  You  have  a  rival." 
"  Who  ?  " 

"  ^l  !?.",?''»•    "  Lady^N'arborough,"  he  whispered. 
She  perfectly  adores  him." 

A  Jm^"^  ''."  J".®  ,*''*  apprehension.     The  appeal  to 
Antiquity  Is  fatal  to  us  who  are  romanticists  " 

science*"^"  "^°"   ^^""^  ^"   ^^^  methods  of 

"  Men  have  educated  us." 

"  But  not  explained  you." 

"  Describe  us  as  a  sex,"  was  her  challenge. 
Sphynxes  without  secrets." 

She  looked  at  him,  smiling-  "  How  lonu  .\fr 
Gray  Is  I"  she  said.  "  Let  us  go  and  help  him.  i 
have  not  yet  told  him  the  colour  of  my  frock  " 

Gladys"  '"'"  ""^^  *""  ^'°"'"  ^''°'^^  ^°  his  "flowers, 

'.'.  J^''*  would  be  a  premature  surrender." 
_^  Romantic  Art  begins  with  Its  climax." 
^^  I  must  keep  an  opportunity  for  retreat." 
In  the  Parthian  manner  ?  " 

do"that "  '""""^  '"^^^^  '"  ^^^  ^''^^'^-     ^  ""^^^  ""* 

"  Women   are   not   always  allowed  a  choice."  he 

answered,  but  hardly  had  he  finished  the  sentence 
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before  from  the  far  end  of  the  lonservatory  came 
■  5tmed  groan,  foUowed  by  the  dull  sound  of  a  heavy 
faU.  Everybody  started  up.  The  Ducheti  stood 
motionless  In  horror.  And  with  fear  In  hit  eyes  Lord 
Henry  rushed  through  the  Happing  pahns  to  And 
Dorian  Gray  lying  face  downwards  on  the  Uled  floor 
In  a  death-like  swooB. 

He  was  carried  at  once  Into  the  blue  drawing-room, 
and  laid  upon  one  of  the  sofas.  After  a  short  Ume  he 
came  to  himself,  and  looked  round  with  a  dazed  ex- 
pression. 

"  What  has  happened  ?  "  he  asked.  "  Oh  I  I 
mncmber.    Am  1  safe  here,  Harry  ?  "  He  began  to 

"  My  dear  Dorian,"  answered  Lord  Henry,  "  vou 
merely  fainted.  That  was  aU.  You  must  have 
overtired  yourself.  You  had  better  not  come  down 
to  dinner.  I  will  take  your  place." 
.  *!  ^°.:  }  ^^  '^°'"^  down,"  he  said,  struggling  to  hit 
feet.  I  would  rather  come  down.  1  must  not  be 
alone. 

He  went  to  his  room  and  dressed.  There  was  a 
wild  recklessness  of  gaiety  In  his  manner  as  he  sat 
at  table,  but  now  and  then  a  thrUl  of  terror  ran  throuch 
him  when  he  remembered  Uiat,  pressed  against  the 
window  of  the  conservatory,  like  a  white  handker- 
chief, he  had  seen  the  face  ci  James  Vane  watching 


i 


CHAPTER   XVIII 

But  perbaps  It  had  bMn  only  tils  tancv  tJ.ni  h.j 

th^f'  *"}'  H*"^  *«*  something  terribyolalta 
that  „,ade  eafh  cri^  blasts  "irha^enToT^^S 

l'^s"'^'''B"e!i/''""H"H''>™^'  upon  to/wer'  ft 
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tea.  From  him,  at  any  rate,  he  was  «afe.  Why, 
the  man  did  not  know  who  he  was,  could  not  know 
who  he  waa.    The  mask  of  youth  had  saved  him. 

And  yet  II  It  had  been  merely  un  Illusion,  how 
terrible  It  was  to  think  that  conscience  could  ralsa 
such  fearful  phantoms,  and  give  them  visible  form, 
and  make  them  move  before  one  I  What  sort  of  life 
would  his  be,  If  day  and  night,  shadows  of  his  crime 
were  to  peer  at  him  from  silent  corners,  to  mock  him 
from  secret  places,  to  whisper  In  his  ear  as  he  sat 
at  the  feast,  to  wake  him  with  ley  lingers  as  he  lay 
asleep  I  As  the  thought  crept  through  his  brain,  he 
grew  pale  with  terror,  and  the  air  seemed  to  him  to 
have  become  suddenly  colder.  Oh  I  In  what  a  wild 
hour  of  mndness  he  had  killed  his  friend  I  How  ghastly 
the  mere  memory  of  the  scene  I  He  saw  It  all  again. 
Each  hideous  detail  came  back  to  him  with  added 
horror.  Out  of  the  black  cave  of  Time,  terrible  and 
swathed  In  scarlet,  rose  the  Image  of  his  sin.  When 
Lord  Henry  came  In  at  six  o'clock,  he  found  him  crying 
as  one  whose  heart  will  break. 

It  wos  not  till  the  third  day  that  he  ventured  to 
go  out.  There  was  something  In  the  clear,  plne- 
icented  air  of  that  winter  morning  that  seemed 
to  bring  him  back  his  joyousness  and  his  ardour  for 
life.  But  It  was  not  merely  the  physical  conditions 
of  environment  that  had  caused  the  change.  His  own 
nature  had  revolted  against  the  excess  of  anguish  that 
had  sought  to  malm  and  mar  the  perfection  of  its 
calm.  With  subtle  and  llnely-wrought  tempera- 
ments It  is  always  so.  Their  strong  passions  must 
either  bruise  or  bend.  They  either  slay  the  man,  or 
themselves  die.  Shallow  sorrows  and  shallow  loves 
live  on.  The  loves  and  sorrows  that  are  great  arc 
destroyed  by  their  own  plenitude.  Besides,  he  had 
convinced  himself  that  he  had  been  the  victim  of  a 
terror-stricken  Imagination,  and  looked  back  now  on 
his  fears  with  something  of  pity  and  not  a  little  of 
contempt. 
After  breakfast  he  walked  with  the  Duchess  for 
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the  carelessness  of  happiness,  by  thTh.gtSer'enc'e 
Is  worse.  '  ^  "'  "  '"^''  '•»  agony,  whicli 
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The  head-keeper  came  running  up  with  a  stick  In 
his  hand. 

"  Where,  sir  7  Where  Is  he  7  "  he  shouted.  At 
the  same  time  the  firing  ceased  along  the  line. 

"  Here,"  answered  Sir  Geoffrey,  angrily,  hurrying 
towards  the  thicket.  "Why  on  earth  don't  you  keep 
your  men  back  7     Spoiled  my  shooting  for  the  day." 

Dorian  watched  them  as  they  plunged  into  the  alder- 
clump,  brushing  the  lithe,  swinging  branches  aside. 
In  a  few  moments  they  emerged,  dragging  a  body  alter 
them  into  the  sunlight.  He  turned  away  In  horror. 
It  seemed  to  him  that  misfortune  followed  wherever 
he  went.  He  heard  Sir  Geoffrey  ask  II  the  man  was 
really  dead,  and  the  afflrmative  answer  of  the  keeper. 
The  wood  seemed  to  him  to  liave  become  suddenly 
alive  with  faces.  There  was  the  trampling  of  myriad 
feet,  and  the  low  buzz  of  voices.  A  great  copper- 
breasted  pheasant  came  beating  through  the  boughs 
overhead. 

After  a  few  moments,  that  were  to  him.  In  his  per- 
turbed state,  like  endless  hours  of  pain,  he  felt  a  hand 
laid  on  his  shoulder.    He  started,  and  looked  round. 

"  Dorian,"  said  Lord  Henry,  "  I  had  better  tell 
them  that  the  shooting  Is  stopped  for  to-day.  It 
would  not  look  well  to  go  on." 

"  I  wish  It  were  stopped  for  ever,  Harry,"  he 
answered,  bitterly.  "  The  whole  thing  Is  hideous 
and  cruel.     Is  the  man  .  .  .  ?  " 

He  could  not  finish  the  sentence. 

"  I  am  afraid  so,"  rejoined  Lord  Henry.  "  He 
got  the  whole  charge  of  shot  in  his  chest.  He  must 
have  died  almost  Instantaneously.  Come ;  let  us 
go  home." 

They  walked  side  by  side  in  the  direction  of  the 
avenue  for  nearly  fifty  yards  without  speaking. 
Then  Dorian  looked  at  Lord  Henry,  and  said,  with  a 
heavy  sigh,  "  It  Is  a  bad  omen,  Harry,  a  very  bad 
omen." 

"  What  is  7  "  asked  Lord  Henry.  "  Oh  I  this 
accident,   I  suppose.    My  dear  fellow,  it  can't  be 


At 
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us.  It  is  rather  awkward  for  &i*  '  '"'/'''"*  '» 
It  does  not  do  to  pepper  beater?  ?f^'  .?'  '^°"''"- 
think  that  one  Is  a  wild  shot  a  Ah  I^  "J?"'"  P*°P'« 
he  shoots  very  stral-ht  But  n,^'',^*°""y  '^  "ot  ; 
about  the  matter.""  "'*'*'  '*  "^  "««  talking 

Dorian  shook  his  head      ••  n  i.     u   j 

I  fee]  as  If  somethlng'horrlb  "we?e^LTf"\""^- 
to  some  of  us.     To  mv^Plf  r^lti,        .,*^™8  to  happen 

Ing  his  hand  over  his  eyes  'w'^fh^T;    ^^  ''^'^"^'  P^«- 

The  elder  man  laushed  "  Th/  ^"'u  °'  P^'"" 
In  the  world  Is  *n„^t  Dorian  li^/.^^'T'^'''  ^'^"•8 
for  which  there  Is  no  forgrveness  R„t  """^  ''"'  "'^ 
Jlkely  to  suffer  from  It  nni»!  .u^"*  ^*  «''''  not 
chattering  about  th?sthn„=.  if*  """^  ^«"°«'s  keeP 
that  the  sS  1  to  be  Lhnnp'H  ^™"?t  t«"  theiS 
there  Is  no  such  thinJ  a.  «  ^^°°^-  As  for  omens, 
send  us  heralds  ^he^s  t^wK^nV  .°"""y  '»''««  ""t 
Besides,  what  on  earth  rnn^nT  "'  *°.°  """  '°''  tJiat. 
You  haw  evervthW  In  th»  ''fi*?.*"  *°  y°"'  dorian  7 
There  Is  no  on^wKouM  Z  h.'^^n^'?""  •=""  *^nt. 
places  with  you/'  """  "*  delighted  to  change 

place?  Ha^y"°  Don'r/il,  Jh"?.^  Kr^""^  ""t  change 

Td^VeriiS'^---^^^^^^^^^ 

KonsL'^s^^-~^ 

nlovrg^hrd  th-IS-H^ou-  -- 
for  me  ?  "  "  "•"*•  watchtog  me,  waiting 

you  are.  my  de^  feUowf  V„,^°™  ^'"'"''''y  "'"^°"» 
Donan  heaved  a  sigh  of  relief  as  he  saw  the  gardener 
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approaching.  The  man  touched  his  hat,  glanced  (or 
a  moment  at  Lord  Henry  in  a  hesitating  manner,  and 
then  produced  a  letter,  which  he  handed  to  his  master. 
"  Her  Grace  told  me  to  wait  for  an  answer,"  he  mur- 
mured. 

Dorian  put  the  letter  Into  his  pocket.  "  Tell  her 
Grace  that  I  am  coming  in,"  he  said,  coldly.  The  man 
turned  round,  and  went  rapidly  in  the  direction  of 
the  house. 

"  How  fond  women  are  of  doing  dangerous  things  1 " 
laughed  Lord  Henry.  "  It  is  one  of  the  qualities  in 
them  that  I  admire  most.  A  woman  will  flirt  with 
anybody  in  the  world  as  long  as  other  people  are 
looking  on." 

"  How  fond  you  are  of  saying  dangerous  things, 
Harry  I  In  the  present  instance  you  are  quite 
astray.  I  like  the  Duchess  very  much,  bat  I  don't 
love  her." 

"  And  the  Duchess  loves  you  very  much,  but  she 
likes  you  less,  so  you  are  excellently  matched." 

"  You  are  talking  scandal,  Harry,  and  there  Is 
never  any  basis  for  scandal." 

"  The  basis  of  every  scandal  is  an  Immoral  cer- 
tainty," said  Lord  Henry,  lighting  a  cigarette. 

"  You  would  sacrifice  anybody,  Harry,  for  the  sake 
of  an  epigram." 

"  The  world  goes  to  the  altar  of  Its  own  accord," 
■was  the  answer. 

"  I  wish  I  could  love,"  cried  Dorian  Gray,  with  a 
deep  note  of  pathos  In  his  voice.  "  But  I  seem  to 
have  lost  the  passion,  and  forgotten  the  desire.  I 
am  too  much  concentrated  on  myself.  My  own 
personality  has  become  a  burden  to  me.  I  want 
to  escape,  to  go  away,  to  forget.  It  was  silly  of  me 
to  come  down  here  at  all.  I  think  I  shall  send  a  wire 
to  Harvey  to  have  the  yacht  got  ready.  On  a  yacht 
one  Is  safe." 

"  Safe  from  what,  Dorian  ?  You  are  In  some 
trouble.  Why  not  tell  me  what  It  Is?  You  know 
I  would  help  you." 
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"  a'hh  ThI  **"  y.^",'  ^^"y"  h«   answered,  sadly. 

And  I  dare  say  It  Is  only  a  fancy  ot  mine     This 

unfortunate  accident  has  upset  me.     I  have  a  horrible 

presentiment  that  something  of  the  kind  may  happen 

''  What  nonsense  I  " 

"  \  l»ope  It  Is,  but  I  can't  help  feellna  It     Ah  I 
here  Is  the  Duchess,  looking  like  Artemis  in  a  taUor 
••  ?  C-  H  ^"^  ""»  "^i^^^"  '=°'"«  "^'^k.  Duchess  " 

swered    ^■Po'n^*'r!."/^°"*.  \^'-  ^'^y"  «h "an- 
swered.       Poor    Geoffrey    Is    terribly    upset     And 

HowTurir  i^?"  ^^''^'^  '^•^  -^  '"  '''-'  ^he  ha?e' 

rna^rj^e'sWTt!  ^sTmeThZ;  I  LJSe.^Tlo^kM 
the  loveliest  of  little  live  things.  But  I  ^  sor?v 
they  to  d  you  about  the  man.  It  Is  a  hldeousCbiec^ 
"  If  "'*  an  annoying  subject,"  broke  In  Lord  Henry. 
It  has  no  psychological  value  at  all.  Now  If 
Geoflrey  had  done  the  thing  on  purpose,  how  interest- 
ing he  would  be  1  I  should  like  to  know  someone  who 
had  committed  a  real  murder  " 

"Isn"t°H   M^  rrivT'T^^"^  ['.'  """>  ^^^  Duchess. 

It  Is  nothing.  Duchess,"  he  murmured  •  "  mv 
nerves  are  dreadfully  out  of  order.  That  is  all  I 
am  afraid  I  walked  too  far  this  morning  I  didn't 
hear  what  Harry  said.  Was  It  very  bad  ?  You  must 
teU  me  some  other  time.  I  thlnk'l  must  go  and  lie 
down.     You  will  excuse  me.  won't  you  ""^ 

from1hA1"*''^'''  *^^  ^""^^^  "'8ht  of  steps  that  led 
from  the  conservatory  on  to  the  terrace.  As  the  class 
door  closed  behind  Dorian,  Lord  Henry  Vunied  and 
<•  Ar^^v^*  ^^  °"''*'"  ^"h  his  slumberous  evM 

^t  ^?^  "^F  """"^^  '"  '°^«  '"th  him  7  "  he  asked 
«f  tS!  f  "^i*"*  '"""'."  ^°'"  *«'»«  "me.  but  stood  gazing 
at  the  landscape.    "  I  wish  I  knew."  she  said  at  Iwt 

He  Shook  his  head.    "  Knowledge  would  be  fa?^' 
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It  Is  the  uncertainty  that  charms  one.    A  mist  makes 
things  wonderful." 
"  One  msy  lose  one's  way." 

',',  AU  ^»y»  end  at  the  same  point,  my  dear  Gladys." 
AVhat  Is  that  7  "  ' 

"  Dlsinuslon." 

"  It  was  my  dibut  In  We,"  she  sighed. 

"  It  came  to  you  crowned." 

"  I  am  tired  of  strawberry  leaves." 

"  They  become  you." 

"  Only  In  public." 

"  You  would  miss  them,"  said  Lord  Henry. 

"  I  win  not  part  with  a  petal." 

"  Monmouth  has  ears." 

"  Old  age  Is  dull  of  hearing." 

"  Has  he  never  been  jealous  7  " 

"  I  wish  he  had  been." 
..  St  f '^"<=«d  aJ'oit  as  If  In  search   of    something. 

what  are  you  looking  for  7  "  she  Inquired. 
The  button  from  your  foil."  he  answered.     "  Yon 
have  dropped  It." 

She  laughed.    "  I  have  still  the  mask." 

"It  makes  your  eyes  lovelier,"  was  his  reply. 

She  laughed  again.  Her  teeth  showed  like  white 
seeds  In  a  scarlet  fruit. 

Upstairs,  In  his  own  room,  Dorian  Gray  was  lying 
on  a  sofa,  with  terror  In  every  tingling  fibre  of  his 
Dody.  Life  had  suddenly  become  too  hideous  a 
burden  for  him  to  bear.  The  dreadful  death  of  the 
unlucky  beater,  shot  In  the  thicket  like  a  wild  animal, 
had  seemed  to  him  to  prefigure  death  for  himseU  also. 
He  had  nearly  swooned  at  what  Lord  Ht  nry  had  said 
In  a  chance  mood  of  cynical  jesting. 

At  five  o'clock  he  rang  his  bell  for  his  servant  and 
gave  him  orders  to  pack  his  things  for  the  night- 
express  to  town,  and  to  have  the  brougham  at  the  door 
by  eight-thirty.  He  was  dete.-mined  not  to  sleep 
another  night  at  Selby  Royal.  It  was  an  ill-omened 
place.  Death  walked  there  In  the  sunlight.  The 
grass  of  the  forest  had  been  spotted  with  blood. 
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Then  he  wrote  a  note  to  Lord  Henry,  telUnc  him 
^H*  he  was  going  up  to  town  to  consist  his  doctor" 
and  asking  him  to  cntertnm  his  guests  in  his  absence 
As  he  was  putting  it  into  the  envelope,  a  knock  came 
to  the  door  and  his  valet  Informed  him  that  the  hea^! 
keeper  wished  to  see  him.     He  frowned,  and  bft  t^s 

ments'  Sat.t.'"'    '^  '"""^''''''  «"^^  --«  -- 
As  soon  as  tlie  man  entered  Dorian  pulled  his  cheque- 
book out  of  a  drawer,  and  spread  It  out  before  hi,?, 

I  suppose  you  have  come  about  the  unfortunate 
up  a  p"en  '"°™ing.  Thornton?"  he  said,  takhig 

."  yj^'  *'■■•"  answered  the  gamekeeper. 
\Vas   the   poor   fellow   married?     Had   he   any 
people  dependent  on  him?  "  asked   Dorian,  lookinc 
bored.     -  If  so,   I  should  not  like  them  ?o  be  leU 

mnvTM;,?"**  """  ''"H  ^^"^  ^"y  ^""^  «f  money  you 
may  thmk  necessary.  j  j"" 

"We  don't  know  who  he  is,  sir.     That  is  what  f 
took  the  liberty  of  coming  to  Vou  about  '■ 

■•  WW   ^''"°'''  ^^°  ^^  '^  ^  "  "^^''1  Dorian,  listlessly, 
men?"         ^'°"   ""''"'       ""^^'"'^  ^^  °"^   °'   >o"' 

sailoi^^sir.""     ^^"^  '^*  ^'"'  ^'^°"'-     ^'"^"'^  "l^e  a 

The  pen  dropped  from  Dorian  Gray's  hand,  and 

he  felt  as  If  his  heart  had  suddenly  stopped  bealfng 

Yes,  sir.     He  looks  as  If  he  had   been  a  sort  of 
thing.'''  *^"°°*''  °"  '^o'h  arms,  and  that  kind  of 
"  Was  there  anything  found  on  him  ?  "  said  Dorian 
^^I'J''^'l°r^!^.  and  looking  at  the  man  with  startled 
eyes.        Anythmg  that  would  tell  his  name  ?  " 

Some  money,  sir— not  much,  and  a  si.x-shooter. 
There  was  no  name  of  any  kind.  A  decent-looklnc 
n^n^  sir.   but    rough-like.      A    sort    of    sailor,  wf 

Dorian  started  to  his  feet.    A  terrible  hope  Huttercd 
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past  him.  He  clutched  at  It  madly.  "  Where  Is 
the  body?"  he  exclaimed.  "Quick!  I  must  see 
It  at  once." 

.1  "  ^L'*  l\^'\  '?P,'.y  '^''''  '"  the  Home  Farm, 
sir.  The  folk  don't  like  to  have  that  sort  of  thine 
m  their  houses.  They  say  a  corpse  brings  bad  luck  " 
The  Home  Farm  1  Go  there  at  once  and  meet 
me.  Tell  one  of  the  grooms  to  bring  my  horse  round. 
No.  Never  mind,  ru  go  to  the  stables  myself. 
It  will  save  time."  •' 

In  less  than  a  quarter  of  an  hour  Dorian  Gray  was 
gaUoplng  down  the  long  avenue  as  hard  as  he  could 
go.  The  trees  seemed  to  sweep  past  him  In  spectral 
procession,  and  wild  shadows  to  fling  themselves 
across  his  path.  Once  the  mare  swerved  at  a  white 
gate-post  and  neariy  threw  him.  He  lashed  her 
across  the  neck  with  his  crop.  She  cleft  the  dusky  air 
like  an  arrow.    The  stones  Hew  from  her  hoofs. 

At  last  he  reached  the  Home  Farm.  Two  men 
were  loitering  In  the  yard.  He  leapt  from  the  saddle 
and  threw  the  reins  to  one  of  them.  In  the  fartliest 
stable  a  light  was  glimmering.  Something  seemed 
to  tell  him  that  the  body  was  there,  and  he  hurried 
to  the  door,  and  put  his  hand  upon  the  latch. 

There  he  paused  for  a  moment,  feeling  that  he 

was  on  the  bnnk  of  a  discovery  that  would  either 

make  or  mar  his  life.    Then  he  thrust  the  door  open 

and  entered.  ^    ' 

On  a  heap  of  sacking  In  the  far  comer  was  lying 

the  dead  boay  of  a  man  dressed  In  a  coarse  shirt 

and  a  pair  of  blue  trousers.    A  spotted  handkerchief 

had  been  placed  over  the  face.     A  coarse  candle 

stuck  In  a  bottle,  sputtered  beside  It.  ' 

Dorian  Gray  shuddered.    He  felt  that  his  could 

not  be  the  hand  to  take  the  handkerchief  away,  and 

called  out  to  one  of  the  farm-servants  to  come  to  him 

„  Take  that  thing  off  the  face.     I    wish    to    see 

It,     he  said,  clutching  at  the  doorpost  for  support. 

\\hen  the  farm-servant  had  done  so,  he  stepped 

forward.    A  cry  of  Joy  broke  from  his  lips.    The 
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Vane^"^"  l>ad  been  shot  In  the  thicket  was  James 

He  stood  there  for  some  minutes  looking  at  the 
dead  body.  As  he  rode  home,  his  eyes  were  full  ol 
tears,  for  he  knew  he  was  safe. 
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CHAPTER   XIX 

"  There  Is  no  use  your  telling  me  that  you  are  going 
to  be  good,"  cried  Lord  Henry,  dipping  his  white 
fingers  into  a  red  copper  bowl  lllled  with  rose-water. 
"  You're  quite  perlect.     Pray,  don't  cliangc." 

Dorian  Gray  shook  his  head.  "  No,  Harry,  I 
have  done  too  many  dreadful  things  In  my  life. 
I  am  not  going  to  do  any  more.  I  began  my  good 
actions    yesterday." 

''  Where  were  you  yesterday  ?  " 

"  In  the  country,  Harry.  I  was  staying  at  a  little 
Inn  by  myself." 

"  My  dear  boy,"  said  Lord  Henry,  smiling,  "  any- 
body can  be  good  In  the  country.  There  are  no 
temptations  there.  That  Is  the  reason  why  people 
who  live  out  of  town  are  so  at>solutely  uncivilised. 
Civilisation  is  not  by  any  means  an  easy  thing  to  attain 
to.  There  are  only  two  ways  by  which  man  can  reach 
It.  One  Is  by  being  cultured,  the  other  by  being 
currupt.  Country  people  have  no  opportunity  of 
being  either,  so  they  stagnate." 

"  Culture  and  corruption,"  echoed  Dorian.  "  I 
have  known  something  of  both.  It  seems  terrible 
to  me  now  that  they  should  ever  be  found  together. 
For  I  have  a  new  ideal,  Harry.  I  am  going  to  alter. 
I  think  I  have  altered." 

"  You  have  not  yet  told  me  what  your  good  action 

was.    Or  did  you  say  you  had  done  more  than  one  ?  " 

asked  his  companion,  as  he  spilt  into  his  plate  a  little 

crimson  pyramid  of  seeded  strawberries,  and  througb 
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Spon  thifm  **  shell-shaped  spoon  snowed  white  sugar 

f pn  L^t^  "■"  ^1"'  '^-l^y-  "  ''  ""t  »  story  I  could 
Id  K  ?^°"'  ^'''■j  '  'P-'""'"*!  somehodv.  It  sounds 
va  n,  but  you   understnnd  what    I    mean.     She  was 

?",M  ''«?"»'"'•  ""'l  wonderfully  like  Sbyl  Vane 
I  think  It  was  that  which  first  attracted  me  to  her' 

7l.Z  :r'"]"'^.^,'^,!-  '"'"'*  y"'  How  long  a/o 
that  seems  I     Well,  Hetty  was  not  one  of  ou?  own 

BufrrLii'vf''-  /.*"=  ^^^  '""P'y  "  «'rt  In  a  vll"fi" 
her  Ilf  .^  l?vcd  her.  I  am  quite  sure  that  I  loved 
her.     AH  during  this  wonderful  May  that  we  have 

thr?.'??^'"^'  '  "l"**  *^  "'"  '^°'"'  «"d  see  hertwo  o? 
three  times  a  week.  Yesterday  she  met  me  In  a  lilflo 
orchard.  The  apple-blossoms  Lpt  tlTmbnng  down  on 
her  hair,  and  she  was  laughing.  We  were  to  have 
gone  away  together  this  morning  at  dawn.  Suddenly 
found"?r."  ""^  **"  ^'  nower-like  as  I  had 

"  I  should  think  the  novelty  of  the  emotion  must 
Interniptcd  Lord  Henry.     "  But   I  can  finish  vour 

Ler  heart^°"i-h  J*"*  ^"^  \"  ^""^  "'^^•'"'  ^"^  ^"'"^e 
tlon/'  beginning  of  your  rcforma- 

thlli^^'^'.^.^wu.^''®    horrible  I     You    mustn't    say 

Of  on,?,"^'*!"'  "*.'"P-  "•'"y'^  ''•^^'■t  ■''  n°t  broken. 
Of  course  she  cried,  and  all  that.  But  there  Is  no 
disgrace  upon  ner.  She  can  live,  like  Perdita.  In 
her  garden  of  mint  and  marigold." 

"And  weep  over  a  faithless  Florlzel,"  said  Lord 
Henry  laughing,  as  he  leant  back  In  his  chair.  '■  Mv 
dear  Dorian,  you  have  the  most  curiously   boyish 

™n°tPnV.H  ^°''  -iH"^  ^^^^  8irl  will  ever  be  really 
contented  now  with  anyone  of  her  own  rank?  I 
suppose  she  will  be  married  some  day  to  a  rough  carter 
or  a  gnnning  ploughman.    Well,  the  fact  of  having 

w  r\  ^'i^  ^°"'I^  y*""'  '''"  t«ach  her  to  despise 
her  husband,  and  she  will  be  wretched.  From  a 
moral  point  of  view,  1  cannot  say  that  I  think  much 
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of  your  great  renunciation.  Even  as  a  beginning  It 
Is  poor.  Bisldcs,  how  do  you  know  that  Hetty  Isn't 
floating  at  the  present  moment  In  some  stsir-llt  mlll- 
pond,    with    lovely    water-lilies    round    her,     like 

'•  I  can't  bear  this,  Harry  I  You  mock  at  every- 
thing,  and  then  suggest  the  most  serious  tragedies 
I  am  sorry  I  told  you  now.  I  don't  care  what  yoii 
say  to  me.  I  know  I  was  right  In  acting  as  I  did 
Poor  Hetty  I  As  I  rode  past  the  farm  this  momlna 
I  saw  her  white  face  at  the  window,  like  a  spray  of 
Jasmine.  Don't  let  us  talk  about  it  any  more  and 
don't  try  to  persuade  me  that  the  Jlrst  good  action 
I  have  done  for  years,  the  first  little  bit  .r  self-sacrifice 
I  have  ever  known,  Is  really  a  sort  of  ^m.  I  want  to 
be  better.  I  am  going  to  be  better.  Tell  me  some- 
thing about  yourself.  What  Is  going  on  In  town  7 
I  have  not  been  to  the  club  for  days." 

•■  The  people  are  still  discussing  poor  Basil's  dis- 
appearance." 

"I  should  have  thought  they  had  got  tired  of  that 
by  this  time,  said  Dorian,  pouring  himself  out  some 
wine,  and  frowning  slightly. 

"  My  dear  boy,  they  have  only  been  talking  about 
It  for  six  weeks,  and  the  British  public  are  really  not 
equal  to  the  mental  strain  of  havlnn:  more  than  one 
topic  every  three  months.  They  have  been  very 
fortunate  lately,  however.  They  have  had  my  own 
divorce-case,  and  Alan  Campbell's  suicide  Now 
they  have  got  the  mysterious  disappearance  of  an 
artist.  Scotland  Yard  still  Insists  that  the  man  In  the 
grey  ulster  who  left  for  Paris  by  the  midnight  train  on 
the  ninth  of  November  was  poor  Basil,  and  the  French 
police  declare  that  Basil  never  arrived  In  Paris  at  all 
I  suppose  In  about  a  fortnight  we  shall  be  told  that 
he  has  been  seen  in  San  Francisco.  It  Is  an  odd 
thing,  but  everyone  who  disappears  Is  said  to  be 
seen  at  San  Francisco.  It  must  be  a  dellghUul  city 
and  possess  all  the  attractions  of  the  next  world." 
What  do  you  thlnt  has  happened  to  Basil  7  " 
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"  „»«  •*  .    "^"^"'s  or  an  open  vinn  crrttn  hn^ 

De°aTh^a^TuS,?rr'l?«  "rt^"'-"'  '^"• 
nineteenth  eenturv  tl'«»  """       ^  '*°      ''"  '"  ">* 

genius  for  paintinc     Ri>t   »  °  *  wonderful 

that  was  when  he  told  T  Ve"rs  "io   tw"^"''!:  T** 

"I  was  very  fond  of  Basil."  said  Dorian,  with  a 
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note  of  sadness  In  his  voice.  "  But  don't  people 
toy  that  he  was  murdered  7  " 

"  Oh,  some  of  the  papers  do.  It  docs  not  seent 
to  me  to  be  at  all  prolnthlc.  I  know  there  are  dreadful 
places  In  Paris,  but  Linsil  was  not  the  sort  of  man  to 
have  gone  to  them.  He  had  no  curiosity.  It  was  hit 
chief  defect. " 

"  What  would  you  say,  Harry,  It  I  told  you  that 
I  had  murdered  Basil  ?  ''  said  the  younger  man.  He 
watched  him  intently  after  he  had  spulccn. 

"  I  would  say,  my  dear  fellow,  that  you  were 
posing  for  a  chiiractrr  that  doesn't  suit  you.  All 
crime  is  vulgar.  Just  as  all  vulgarity  Is  crime.  It  Is 
not  in  you,  Uoriun,  to  commit  a  murder.  I  am 
sorry  if  I  hurt  your  vanity  by  saying  so,  but  I  assure 
you  It  Is  true.  Crime  belongs  exclusively  to  the 
lower  orders.  I  don't  blame  them  in  the  smallest 
degree.  I  should  fancy  that  crime  was  to  them  what 
art  is  to  us,  simply  a  method  of  procuring  extraordinary 
sensations." 

"A  method  of  procuring  sensations?  Do  you 
think,  then,  that  a  man  who  has  once  committed  a 
murder  could  possibly  do  the  same  crime  again  7 
Don't  tell  me  that." 

"  Oh  t  nnything  becomes  a  pleasure  If  one  does  It 
too  often,"  cried  Lord  Henry,  laughing.  "  That  Is 
one  of  the  most  important  secrets  of  life.  I  should 
fancy,  however,  that  murder  Is  always  a  mistake. 
One  should  never  do  anything  that  one  cannot  talk 
about  after  dinner.  But  let  us  pass  from  poor  Basil. 
I  wish  I  could  believe  that  he  had  come  to  such  a 
really  romantic  end  as  you  suggest ;  but  I  can't.  I 
dare  say  he  fell  into  the  Seine  olT  an  omnibus,  and 
that  the  conductor  hushed  up  the  scandal.  Yes: 
I  should  fancy  that  was  his  end.  I  see  him  lying  now 
on  his  back  under  those  dull-green  waters  with  the 
heavy  barges  noaling  over  him,  and  long  weeds  catch- 
ing in  his  hair.  Do  you  know,  I  don't  think  he  would 
have  done  much  more  good  work.  During  the  last 
ten  years  his  painting  had  gone  ofl  v"'  much." 
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«d  Vi'^il     "y"'  ••«'  "'Ban  to  .way  backward. 

hi.  h?„'C  •"=.  f=°n"n""J.  turning  round,  and  taklns 
hU  handkerchief  out  of  his  pocket-  "  hl»  nnint  nS 
had  quite  gone  oH.  It  .eemed  t^  me  to  hSve  iJJ? 
.omcthing      It  had  lost  an  Ideal.     When  you  and 

artist  Wh„?*  ^"^.l  '"*"'''•  "•  «*••«»  »«  beTgrm 
artist.  ^^ hat  was  It  separated  you?  I  suoDose  he 
bored  you.     U  so.  he  never  forgave  you.     U'^'^hablt 

-Zh  ^"r-  J?y.*'"'  ^^y-  ^""t  has  bicorne  of  STat 
-/onderful  portrait  he  did  of  you  T  t  don't  think  I 
have  ever  seen  It  since  he  finished  It.     Oh  1 1  remember 

to  Selby,  and  that  It  had  got  mislaid  or  stolen  on  tte 
way.     You  never  got  It  back  7    What  a  pity  I     it 

buy  It.  I  wish  I  had  n  •  i,  i,. longed  to  Basll't 
best  period.  Since  then  r  ■  „;  ,as  Uiat  curio'l 
mixture  of  bad  painting  ai.j  good  Intentions  thSt 
always  entitles  a  man  to  be  called  a  representative 
rtould"^"'*-  °'**  ^°"  "''^*'""  10^117  Yoi 
"  I  forget."  said  Dorian.  "  I  suoDOse  I  did  n„t 
Inever  really  liked  It.     I  am  sorr^TC /or  u     nl 

talk  of  It  7  It  used  to  remind  me  of  those  curious  line* 
ta^some   play-' Hamlet.'    I    think-how   do    they 

Yes  :  that  Is  what  It  was  like." 

Lord  Henry  laughed.  "  If  a  man  treats  Ilf*  .> 
Ustlcally.  his  brain  Is  his  heart."  hT^SsS  LSj 
Into  an  arm-chair.  ouiaum 
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-  « """u"  J^'^^  ^^°°^  •»'»  head,  and  struck  some 
soft  chords  on  the  piano.  "  '  Like  the  painting 
hia?t"'  repeated,    '"a  face  without  a 

The  elder  man  lay  back  and  looked  at  him  with 
half-closed  eyes.  "  By  the  way,  Dorian,"  he  said, 
after  a  pause,  "  '  what  does  It  profit  a  man  if  he  gain 
the  whole  world  and  lose '-how  does  the  quotation 
run  7 —  his  own  soul    ?  " 

The  music  jarred  and  Dorian  Gray  started,  and 
stared  ^at  his  friend.    "  Why  do  you  ask  me  that, 

'  My  dear  fellow,"  said  Lord  Henry,  elevating 
his  eyebrows  In  surprise,  "  I  asked  you  because  I 
thought  you  might  be  able  to  give  me  an  answer. 
Ihat  is  all.  I  was  going  through  the  Park  last  Sun- 
day, and  close  by  the  Marble  Arch  there  stood  a  little 
crowd  of  shabby-looking  people  listening  to  some 
vulgar  street-preacher.  As  I  passed  by,  I  heard  the 
man  yelling  out  that  question  to  his  audience.  It 
struck  me  as  being  rather  dramatic.  London  Is  verv 
rich  In  curious  eflects  of  that  kind.  A  wet  Sunday 
an  uncouth  Christian  In  a  mackintosh,  a  ring  of  sickly 
white  faces  under  a  broken  roof  of  dripping  umbrellas, 
and  a  wonderful  phrase  flung  Into  the  .iir  by  shrill 
hysterical  lips— It  was  really  very  good  In  Its  way 
quite  a  suggestion.  I  thought  of  teUing  the  prophet 
that  Art  had  a  soul,  but  that  man  had  not.  I  am 
afraid,  however,  he  would   not    have    understood 

"Don't,  Harry.  The  soul  Is  a  terrible  reality. 
It  can  be  bought,  and  sold,  and  bartered  away.  It 
can  be  poisoned,  or  made  perfect.  There  is  a  soul 
In  each  one  of  us.     I  know  It." 

•'  Do  you  feel  quite  sure  of  that,  Dorian?" 
Quite  sure." 

"  Ah  I  Uien  it  must  be  an  Illusion.  The  things  one 
feels  absolutely  certain  about  are  never  true.  That 
U  the  faUlIty  of  Faith,  and  the  lesson  of  Romance. 
How  grave  you  are  I    Don't  be  so  serious.    What 
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yoxxphy   lellmrtJri''  "  """f^""'''  Dorian,  and    as 

and  absolutely  extworXarv      Y„?.   h'^^'  ^^J^  ^^y- 
of  course   hut  nnf  i„  ^"     ^°^  ''^ve  changed, 
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you.    And  It  has  all  been  to  you  no  more  than  the 
Mund  of  music.     It  has  not  marred  you.     You  are 
still  the  same." 
II  I  am  not  the  same,  Harry." 
"  Yes :    you  are  the  same.     I  wonder  what  the 
rest  of  your  life  wUl  be.     Don't  spoil  it  by  renun- 
ciations.   At  present  you  are  a  perfect  type.     Don't 
make  yourseU  Incomplete.    You  are  quite  flawless 
now.     You  need  not  shake  your  head  :    you  know 
you  are.    Besides,   Dorian,  don't  deceive  yourself. 
Life  Is  not  governed  by  will  or  Intention.     Life  Is 
a  question  of  nerves,  and  fibres,  and  slowly  built-up 
ceUs  In  which  thought  hides  ItseU  and  passion  has 
Its    dreams.     You    may    fancy    yourself    safe,    and 
think  yourseU  strong.     But  a  chance  tone  of  colour 
In  a  room  or  a  morning  sky,  a  particular  perfume 
that  you  had  once  loved  and   that  brings  subtle 
memories  with  It,  a  line  from  a  forgotten  poem  that 
you  had  come  across  again,  a  cadence  from  a  piece 
of  music  that  you  had  ceased  to  play— I  tell  you 
Dorian,  that  It  Is  on  things  like  these  that  our  lives' 
depend.    Browning  writes  about  that  somewhere;  but 
our  own  senses  will  Imagine  them  for  us.    There  are 
moments  when  the  odour  of  lilas  6/a/ic  passes  suddenly 
across  me,  and  I  have  to  live  the  strangest  month  of 
my  life  over  again.     I  wish  I  could  change  places  with 
you,  Dorian.    The  world  has  cried  out  against  us  both. 
but  It  has  always  worshipped  you.     It  always  wlU 
worship  you.     You  are  the  type  of  what  the  age  Is 
searching  for.  and  what  It  Is  afraid  It  has  found      I 
am  so  giad  that  you  have  never  done  anything,  never 
carved  a  statue,  or  painted  a  picture,  or  produced 
anything  outside  of  yourself  1     i^ife  has  been  ">.j, 
art.    You  have  set  yourself  to  music.     Your  davs 
•re  your  sonnets."  •' 

Dorian  rose  up  from  the  piano,  and  passed  his 
hand  through  his  hair.  "  Yes,  life  has  been  ex- 
quisite, he  murmured,  "but  I  am  not  going  to 
have  the  same  lUe,  Harry.  And  you  must  not  say 
these  extravagant  things  to  me.    You  don't  know 
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everything  about  me.     I  think  that  if  vn.,  hm 
you  would  turn  from  me.     You  laugh."  Don't  laue^" 

a  charming  evening  ^and  we  mn  t'  *'*^'V.  i'  "^^  "'^n 
There  Is  some  one  ktWhTtl-u  ""^  "  charmingly, 
to  know  yr-youfgTord  p'!.n?'^n''''"™^^^^^ 
eldest  son.  He  has  alrin.?,,  "".'^  Bournemouth's 
and  has  begged  me  to  TntrL''"^''^^.  ^'""^  """^ktles. 
.s  quite  delifh^lV/nd^ar^'^e^^U-eVyo"^^ 

go  to  the  club.      It  Is  near^l  £  •  "^"^-      ^  '''''">'» 
go  to  bod  early."  "'^  *'^^*"'  ^n^  '  want  to 

to-^Ight.''¥here^was''some{'h7na  .P'^^^-^   ^^  '^^U   " 
was   wonderful      It   had    mo?.^  l"  your  touch  that 

had  ever  heard  fro"    it  beCe''    ''^P'"'""'    '"»"    » 

smiling'   ' 'ram'a  m?le"c1.an.'7''?'''"  ^^  ^"^-"^<'. 
"  Yon  rann„t     u  Changed  already." 

HenS^"  ••  C  a„^d"f  wm  ""f'  ^•'^'''"'     '^'^  Lord 
"  Yet   V,  .  ^  J        I  ^'"  always  be  friends  " 

shouW^o^t'JorKTh'at'^Ha'rrv'  *  "^^  -"•  » 
you^vvlU  never^lend^i  b^o  a^n^^e^  "i?  ^^^J 

Yo;^„'L^'n  b^e-grngTb^uf  lWr'"8  '°  "•<"•«"«• 
the  revivalist  wirnlL  „„„„  *  '^*'  converted,  and 
of  which  you  have  grown  u?iS  ^^alnst  all  the  sin, 
delightful  to  do  tha^.     Beside  •   ,/?"  ""■•""»*  »»« 

rfoi^?nrpr„\r,- Sl\  e  r  "--■"-" 
fat^Xe  ferlrS-"^- 

books  thatthe;oVl/c'a^ls,ii''oS»ool\X,.^- 
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the  world  Its  own  shame.  That  Is  all.  But  we  won't 
discuss  literature.  Come  round  to-mon-ow  lum 
f '  M?  }°,  "'*''  ^*  «'«'^'"'-  We  might  go  togJther  an^ 
L^  ^^t.  y?  *°  '"u"'='>  afterwards  X  Lady  BrorA^ 
lnn«:u  ^^^  'V*  charming  woman,  and  wants  to 
consult  you  about  some  tapestries  she  Is  tSna 
of  buying.  Mind  you  come  Or  «haii  »-  i  ? 
with  our  little  DucLss?'"She  s^'ys'sh"  n^verTe^ 
y°"  now.  Perhaps  you  are  tired  of  Gladys  7  I 
thought  you  would  be.     Her  clever  tongue  gets  on 

"  Mntr  t"-    ^""' '"  ^''y  «»"«'  "e  here^at  elelen  " 
Must  I  really  come    Harry  7  "  «cven. 

don'^fhit'i?'?^  "^u"  P^'  •''  «!""«  lovely  now.  I 
I  met^i^"  '  ^"""^  ''""  '"•=•»  '"^"  *'"«>  the  year 
"Very  well.  I  shall  be  here  at  eleven  "  .om 
Dorian.  "Good-night,  Harry  "  As  he  rlnrh^H  fu 
door  he  hesitated  fo?a  momeS  as  «  he  haS  fometh  nl 
more  to  say.    Then  he  sighed  Md  went  out       "^'"* 
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c'Lroverhtt''!8h''rtfi'  ^f™  that  he  threw  hi, 
round   his   thZt."  As   he"st'rr!5  "^^  '»'»  """  ^<=«rt 
his  cigarette,  two  youne  m^n  .„  ^"^  /'°'"^'   smoking 
him.    He  heard  one  o/  t?.m '"  ^^="'"8  dress  passed 
"That  Is  Dorian  Gray"    He«m'"T""  ^°  '•»«  °«>er, 
he  used  to  be  when  h^  wa^nol^tPd ''"?•""'*  P''=«='^d 
or  talked  about.    He  was  firln     ,°u"*'  °'"  **"«d  at. 
name  now.     Half  the  cJ^™"',^'!  °L^f"'"8  his  own 
he  had  been  so  o/ten  latet™  th,t  n'„"„^"'2«'  ^"ere 
he  was.    He  had  often  told  fh..",°  °?=  ''"^^  who 
lured  to  love  him  that  he  »1^    ^  '  '^''°'"  ''«  ^ad 
lieved  him      He  hiVi  f^i5 1^^  P""""'  »"<*  she  had  be- 
and  she^had  laughed  at  him" *^"* "^ ^^^ '^'^^ked. 
Wicked  people  wefe  always  ^rV  old  an"^''''''   ""«* 
What  a  laugh  she  had  l-Ut  Le  1  th     Xf^  "B'y- 
And  how  pretty  she  liad  hwn  <„  1*  ""^'h  singing, 
and  her  large  hats  I   ^h»t    '"  '''""  '^""on  drissls 
'>-deyerythlfg|'hit'hel''ad'oT  ""*'''"«•   ""*  ^'-^ 

waZrupVhTrSr'  n'eTnt  HL^ "h^'"'  ^^'^-^ 
himself  down  on  the  fofa  in  thl  r.°      **'  ^""^  """'^w 

L-i^Th?;?.-  -">«=  -  -X"u/afL^?d  s'eti^r 

He^dt  a  wI?diSn«'?o'r  th"''  '"ff  '"=^"  *«"««  ? 
boyhood-hls  rose-whi  e  bovh„"„H^'"*'^  ?"^'y  °""s 
had  once  called  It.  He  knew  th=.tV'*\^.°'''"  ^^''^ 
himself,  nUed  his  mind  wuT  r^^,  ^^, ''^'^  tarnished 
liorror  to  his  fancy  ;  th"a^  adSre'vI??^  ^^^^ 
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to  others,  and  had  experienced  a  terrible  joy  In  being 
so  ;  and  that,  of  the  lives  that  had  crossed  his  own. 
It  had  been  the  fairest  and  the  most  full  of  promise 
that  he  had  brought  to  shame.  But  was  It  all  Irre- 
trievable ?    Was  there  no  hope  for  him  7 

Ah  I  In  what  a  monstrous  moment  of  pride  and 
passion  he  had  prayed  that  the  portrait  should  bear 
the  burden  of  his  days,  and  he  keep  the  unsullied 
splendour  of  eternal  youth  I  All  his  failure  had 
been  due  to  that.  Better  for  him  that  each  sin  of  his 
life  had  brought  lis  sure,  swift  penalty  along  with  It. 
There  was  purification  In  punishment.  Not  "  For- 
give us  our  sins,"  but  "  Smite  us  for  our  Iniquities  " 
should  be  the  prayer  of  a  man  to  a  most  just  God. 

The  curiously  carved  mirror  that  Lord  Henry  had 
given  to  him,  so  many  years  ago  now,  was  standing 
on  the  table,  and  the  whlte-llmbed  Cupids  laughed 
round  It  as  of  old.  He  took  It  up,  as  he  had  done 
on  that  night  of  horror,  when  he  had  first  noted 
the  change  In  the  fatal  picture,  and  with  wild,  tear- 
dlmmed  eyes  looked  Into  Its  polished  shield.  Once, 
some  one  who  had  terribly  loved  him  had  written 
to  him  a  mad  letter,  ending  with  these  Idolatrous 
words  :  "  The  world  Is  changed  because  you  are  made 
of  Ivory  and  gold.  The  curves  of  your  lips  rewrite 
history."  The  phrases  came  back  to  his  memory, 
and  he  repeated  them  over  and  over  to  himself. 
Then  he  loathed  his  own  beauty,  and,  flinging  the 
mirror  on  the  floor,  crushed  It  Into  silver  splinters 
beneath  his  heel.  It  was  his  beauty  that  had  ruined 
him,  his  beauty  and  the  youth  that  he  had  prayed 
for.  But  for  those  two  things,  his  life  might  have  been 
free  from  stain.  His  beauty  had  been  to  him  but  a 
mask,  his  youth  but  a  mockery.  What  was  youth 
at  best?  A  green,  an  unripe  time,  a  time  of  shallow 
moods  and  sickly  thoughts.  Why  had  he  worn  Its 
livery  ?     Youth  had  spoiled  him. 

It  was  better  not  to  think  of  the  past.  Nothing 
could  alter  that.  It  was  of  himself,  and  of  his  own 
future,   that   he   had   to   think.    James   Vane  was 
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hidden  In  a  nameless  grave  In  Selby  churchyard. 
Alan  Campbell  had  shot  himself  one  night  In  hU 
laboratory  but  had  not  revealed  the  secret  that  he 
had  been  forced  to  know.  The  excitement,  such 
^n„n  r"'  *""''  ^^H'  HaUward's  disappearance  would 
soon  pass  away.     It  was  ah-eady  WMjlng.    He  was 

u  »o.  L"^'T"''1*''^*  ^*'8hed  most  upon  his  mind. 

It  was  the  living  death  of  his  own  soul  that  troubled 
hu  I'.f.  «  ^^^  painted  the  portrait  that  had  marred 
nil,!ll;  .i?^'^rL'*  1"°'  '°''e'^«  *•'"'  that.  It  was  the 
Ef  L*^?*  ^^^  *'°"*  everything.  Basil  had  s^d 
vPt^hn,^.  !^,.k'''  "^.r*  unbearable,  and  that  he  had 
^.^„,  ,f?*  ^'i''  patience.  The  murder  had  been 
simp  y  the  madness  of  a  moment.    As  for  Alan  Camp- 

M  ?  '"',';''*'  ^^^  ^^^^  •''''  °'^"  ««=»•  He  had  chosen 
to  do  It.     It  was  nothing  to  him. 

A  new  life  I    That  was  what  he  wanted.    That 

11  111!'  f  he  was  waiting  for.    Surely  he  had  begun 

It  already.    He  had  spared  one  Innocent  thing?  at 

H7wouldbe"oor''  "^"-^^  ^«^'"  ^'""P'  "-"-'»- 

As  he  thought  of  Hetty  Merton,  he  began  to  wonder 

If  the  portrait  In  the  locked  room  had  changed.     Surely 

f  M^'.,?°K  '""  ^  ''°""''e  ""  "  had  been  7  Perhaps 
If  his  life  became  pure,  he  would  be  able  to  expel  everv 
sign  of  evil  passion  from  the  face.  Perhaps  the  signs 
foor  «''"«»dy  gone  away.    He  would  go  Md 

He  took  the  lamp  from  the  table  and  crept  upstairs 
As  he  unbarred  the  door  a  smile  of  joy  flitted  across 
his  strangely  young-looking  face  and  lingered  for  a 
mon^ent  about  his  lips.  Yes,  he  would  bi  good,  and 
the  hideous  thing  that  he  had  hidden  away  would  no 

L^pfnn  H  f '"°'k.°  •"?•     ^^  ^'="  «^  "  the  load  had 
been  lifted  from  him  already. 

He  went  In  quietly,  locking  the  door  behind  him 

as  was  his  custom,  and  dragged  the  purple  hanglne 

h,r  V"*  Portrait.    A  cry  of  p.^in  and  Indlgnatoa 

broke  from  him.    He  could  see  no  chaijge,  save  that 
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In  the  eyes  there  was  a  look  ot  cunning,  and  In  the 
mouth  the  curved  wrinkle  of  the  hypocrite.    The 
thing  was  still  loathsome— more  loathsome,  If  possible, 
than  before — and  the  scarlet  dew  tha'  spotted  the 
hand  seemed  brighter,  and  more  like  blood  newly  split. 
Then  he  trembled.     Had  It  been  merely  vanity  that 
had  made  him  do  his  one  good  deed  ?    Or  the  desire 
for  a  new  sensation,  as  Lord  Henry  bad  hinted,  with 
his  mocking  laugh  ?     Or  that  passion  to  act  a  part 
that  sometimes  makes  us  do  things  finer  than  we  are 
ourselves  ?     Or,  perhaps,  all  these  7    And  why  was 
the  red  stain  larger  than  It  had  been  ?     It  seemed 
to  have  crept  like  a  horrible  disease  over  the  wrinkled 
fingers.    There  was  blood   on   the   painted  feet,  as 
though  the  thing  had  dripped— blood  even  on  the 
hand  that  had  not  held  the  knife.    Confess  7     Did 
It  mean  that  he  was  to  confess  7    To  give  himself 
up,  and  be  put  to   death  7    He  laughed.    He    felt 
that  the  Idea  was  monstrous.     Besides,  even  If  he 
did  confess,  who  would  believe  him  7    There  was  no 
trace  of  the  murdered  man  anywhere.    Everything  be- 
longing to  him  had  been  destroyed.    He  himself  had 
burned  what  had  been  below-stairs.    The  world  would 
simply  say  that  he  was  mad.    They  would  shut  him 
up  If  he  persisted  In  his  story.  .  .  .  Yet  It  was  his 
duty  to  confess,  to  suffer  public  shame,  and  to  make 
public  atonement.    There  was  a  God  who  called  upon 
men  to  tell  their  sins  to  earth  as  well  as  to  heaven. 
Nothing  that  he  could  do  would  cleanse  him  till  he 
had  told  his  own  sin.     His  sin  7     He  shrugged  his 
shoulders.    The  death  of  Basil  Hallward  seemed  very 
little  to  him.    He  was  thinking  of  Hetty  Merton. 
For  it  was  an  unjust  mirror,  this  mirror  of  his  soul 
that  he  was  looking  at.    Vanity  7    Curiosity  7    Hy- 
pocrisy 7    Had  there  been  nothing  more  in  his  re- 
nunciation than  that  7    There  had  been  something 
more.    At   least   he    thought   so.     But   who   could 
tell  7  .  .  .  No.    There    had    been    nothing    more. 
Through  vanity  he  had  spared  her.     In  hypocrisy  he 
had  worn  the  mask  of  goodness.    For  curiosity's  sake 
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now  ^"^  *''^^  **"  ***"'"'  "'  ""•  "*  "cognised  that 
Bui  this  murder— was  It  to  dog  him  all  his  life  7 
Z''lJ!L^^''^^  1°  ^^  ''"'•dened  by  his  past  7  Was 
hit  n,  ^M°  '^°"/ »*  '  '^■"'"-  There  was  only  one 
bit  of  evidence  left  against  him.  The  picture  Itself 
—that  was  evidence.  He  would  destroy  It.  Whv 
had  he  kept  It  so  long  7  Once  It  had  given  him  nlea- 
llV^Af^^  "  l^-''?«'"8  and  growing  old.     Of  late 

nu  A^,:i .  '"^?  ^'^  ^^^  ''=«"  oway.  he  had  been 
nucdwilhterrorlcstothereyesshouldliokuponlt  It 
had  brought  melancholy  across  his  passions.  Its  mere 
memory  had  marred  many  moments  of  joy.     It  had 

cZrl^^H  "''"Vr.*°  '"'"•  Yes.  It  had  been  con- 
science.     He  would  destroy  It. 

.^t  looked   round,  and   saw  the  knife  that  had 

?mes'1nwt"  "'"*"'^-  ""  '">'»  cleaned  It  maS 
times,  till  there  was  no  stain  left  upon  It.  It  was 
bright,  and  glistened.  As  It  had  killed  the  palnfer 
so  It  wou  d  kill  the  painter's  work,  and  all  that  that 
r  a"|-  "  Yi'^J".'""  ^^^  P"'*'  ^nl  when  that  was 
.«,?iiJ!*°'i'''''?u''''*'-.  "''ouldklll  this  monstrous 
soul-life,  and,  without  Its  hideous  warnings,  he  would 

pfcture^wi?hit."'  "'"'  ^•"'  *•""«'  -<l'tabbedte 
There  was  a  cry  heard,  and  a  crash.    The  cry  was 
so  horrible  In  Its  agony  that  the  frightened  seAranU 
woke,  and  crept  out  of  their  rooms.    Two  gentlemen 
who  were  passing  In  the  Square  below,  stopped,  and 

h,v^l?  ^'  ^v^  «"^*  •»°"^"'-  They  walked  on  tlU 
they  met  a  policeman,  and  brought  him  back.  The 
man  rang  the  bell  several  times"  but  there  was  no 
answer.    Except  for  a  light  In  one  of  the  top  windows" 

«^H  "Z^H  T'  ^'  i^'^\   A""''  «  "me,  he  went  awTy 
and  stood  In  an  adjoining  portico  and  watched. 

„f  41.^  »*"*  ^°"f.*  '*  "'^*'  constable  7  "  asked  the  elder 
of  the  two  gentlemen. 

"Mr.  Dorian  Gray's,  sir,"  answered  the  policeman. 
They  looked  at  each  other,  as  they  walked  away, 
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One  of  them  wa«  Sir  Henry  Ashton'i 


and  sneered, 
uncle. 

Inside,  In  the  servants'  part  of  the  house,  the 
half-clad  domestics  were  talking  In  low  whispers  to 
each  other.  Old  Mrs.  Leaf  w.is  crying  and  wringing 
her  hnnds.     Francis  wag  as  pale  as  death. 

After  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  he  got  the  coach- 
man and  one  of  the  footmen  and  crept  upstairs.  They 
knocked,  but  there  was  no  reply.  They  called  out. 
Everything  was  still.  Finally,  after  vainly  trying  to 
force  the  door,  they  got  on  the  roof,  and  dropped  down 
on  to  the  balcony.  The  windows  yielded  easily  : 
their  bolts  were  old. 

When  they  entered  they  found,  hanging  upon 
the  wall,  a  splendid  portrait  of  their  master  as  they 
had  last  seen  him,  in  all  the  wonder  of  his  exquisite 
youth  and  beauty.  Lying  on  the  floor  was  a  dead 
man.  In  evening  dress,  with  a  knife  in  his  heart.  He 
was  withered,  wrinkled,  and  loathsome  of  visage. 
It  was  not  till  they  had  examined  the  rings  that  they 
recognised  who  it  was. 


THE   END 
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